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iT 23, IRONMONGER LANE, 
LONDON. 
: (THE OLD HOUSE.) 
“IS DECIDEDLY T T 
Lancet, a 


HEDGES AND BUTLER 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 


WINES AND SPFIinITsS:— 


Good Sherry, Pale or Gold 20s. 24s. 30s. 36s. 42s. per doz. Wines 1x Woop. 

— — Sherry . . . 48s. 548. 60s. 72s. per doz. Gallon. Octave. Qtr.Cask. Hhd 
ort, from first-class j ; Pale She’ ° 9s.6d. £6 50 £12 0 0 £23 100 
ae + + ee oe ee doz.-} Good ~wnl . .lis.6d. 8 00 15100 30100 

Good Claret . « « « « 148. 18. 20s. 21s. per doz. | Choice Sherry lis. 6d. 1 22100 44 

Choice Dessert Clarets . 30s. 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. per doz. | Old Sherry . 23s. 6d. 1 29 00 57 

Sparkling Champagne . 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. 78s.perdoz. | Good Port . lls. 6d. 17 0.0 33 

Hock and Moselle . 248. 30s. 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. perdoz. | Fine Port . l4s.6d. 10 50 20 00 39 

Old Pale Brandy . - 44s. 488. 60s. 72s. 84s. perdoz- | Choice Old Port . 20s.6d. 13150 27 00 53 

Fine Old Irish and Scotch Whisky . . 42s. 48s.perdoz. | Old Pale Brandy. 21s. 24s. 30s. 36s. per imperial gallon. 











PRICE LISTS OF ALL OTHER WINKS, &c., on application to 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, Regent St., London: also 30 & 74, King’s Road, Brighton. 





KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER 


Kills BUGS. 
, FLEAS. 
, MOTHS. 
” BLACK BEETLES. 
PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. 


YHIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Insect, 
and is pérfectly harmless to the smallest animal or bird. 
May be obtained from all Chemists, in tins, 1s. and 2s. Gd. each, or free by post, 14 and 
33 Stamps, from 


THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
NARD & CO.’S (Leith Distillery, Scotland) 


THE ENCORE W HISKY stats 


The Purest and most Wholesome of all Whiskies. 





Lancet— Public. Health— 


“ Very uholesome and pleasant Whisky.” 


British Medical Journa!l— 


“ All injurious substances completely removed.” 


Medical Times— 


“Very who’esome and pleas sant, aud may be 


safely recommendd.” 
Medical Press— 
“Very pure ond whelesome.” 
Sanitary Record— 
“Deserves a wide-spread reputation.” 


Should be in nme — 


| Food and Fuel Retorm 


“ All who value their health should use it.” 


| Professor Tichborne— 


“ Pertectly free trom all impurities.” 


| Dr. Bartlett— 


“ — Whisky I ever examined.” 
Dr. Paul 
ig ‘Thoronghly wholesome.” 
Dr. Sievenson Macadam— 
“Very pure, and exceedingly fine quality.” 


Please see that Bernard & Co.’s Labels are on ail Lottl-s. Every Gallon guaranteed the same. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT, TZREE CROWN SQUARE, BOROUGH, S.E. 
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To AvvertiseRs.— All communications respecting Advertisements and Bills to be for varded: 
20th of the month, to Mr. Ravouirrs, Advertisement nasasasaanes-id George Ford, ombara 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, FOR GAS AND CANDLES; 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLWU: |: 


KEROSENE, .MODERATOR, AND OTHER LAMPS, 
FOR INDIA AND HOME USE, 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. ; 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All Articles marked in plain figures, 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


FRYS COCOA 


in 4-lb. and 4-lb. packets. 
The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufaxturers is 
prepared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choico 


descriptions. Purchasers should ask specially for “Fry's Caracas Cocoa,” to 
distinguish it from other varieties, 














“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard, 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 


Full compass of seven octaves, price 25 to 50 





guineas, are charming in tone, agreeable in 
touch, extraordinary in durability, and are 
now the leading instruments everywhere. 


Exchangeable, if returned free within six months. 
May be hired on Cramer’s 3 Years’ System. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


O. REGENT STREET, W.; MOORGATE STREET, E.C.; LONDON. 
35, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


~~. CADBURY'S 
j non | | 


The reason why so many are unable to take 

In ONE SHILLING BOXES. | Cocoa is, that the varieties commonly sold are 

A fit fi mixed with Starch, under the plea of render- 

A Strong, large Pen, fit for ing them soluble ; ‘while really making them, 

any work. thick, heavy, and ‘indigestible. This may be 

(OF ALL STATIONERS.) ype ee age ~ tt dg Jocoa thickens in the cup 

tt proves the addition of starch. CADBURY’S 

SAMPLE BOX FOR 13 STAM PS. Cocoa Essence is genuine ; it is therefore three 

times the strength of these Cocoas, and a re- 

JOHN HE ATH, freshing Beverage like Tea or Coffee. 
70, George St., Birmingham. | PURE, SOLUBLE, REFRESHING. 
: B 

















TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 








“A boon to humanity.”—MEDICAL REVIEW. 


MAGNESILYNE, 


THE ONLY EFFERVESCING SALINE RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PRESS & FACULTY. 
It Cools, Purifies, and Vitalises the Blood ; and thereby enables it to resist 
the influence of Epidemic and Climatic Diseases. It gives instant relief in Sick- 
ness, Headache, and Nausea, and is invaluable for Indigestion and all 


Bilious Affections. 
BLEDICAL OP LTNTOWMS. 

Lancet.—“ A granular effervescing Citrate of Magnesia in fact.” 

British Medical Journal.—“ Agreeable to take, and also very portable.” 

Medical Times.—“ A useful and will prove a popular preparation.” 

Medical Press.—“ Has for its laxative properties the mildest form of Magnesia, In most Salines 
this depends on some more irritant drug,” 

Medical Review.—“ Is a most valuable preparation; has the blood-purifying properties of Citric Acid.” 

Medical Recerd.—“ Useful and agreeable for a mild aperient Saline.” 

Medical Examiner.—* A valuable remedy, which may be used by delicate persons always with 
perfect safety, and frequently with great advantage.” 

Chemist and Druggist.—“ A successful hit.” 

National Food Reformer.—“ Gentle and efficient in action.” 

Public Health.—“ The only Saline the public can take with confidence.” 

Sanitary Record.— An extremely elegant preparation.” 

The House.—“ Its pur ifying effects are discoverable in a few days upon those who have been suffering 
from eruption of the skin,” 





IN BOTTLES, Is. EACH. 
INTRODUCED AND PREPARED BY KINMOND & CO., LEAMINGTON. 


KINMOND’S DOUBLE STRENGTH 


FLUID MAGNESIA 


Contains just double the quantity of any in use, and therefore more certain in its action, and can be 
taken with more benefit for Acidity, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion ; also a mild aperient. 
In bottles 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, 


EFFERVESCING FLUID CITRATE OF MAGNESIA. 


Is exceedingly palatable, and is highly recom- 
mended by the Faculty. Children are fond of it. 
In duplex bottles (Registered), 2s. each. 























Ask your Chemist for ‘“‘ Kiymonn’s Preparations.” They alone have a universal 
recommendation. 





Wholesale from Barclay, Edwards, Hovenden, Newbery, Sangers, §c. Introduced and Prepared by 
KINMOND & Co., LEAMINGTON. 


International Exhibition, 1862—Prize Medal. 
“BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS” 


PRESERVE THE FIGURE. 
Consist of a strong Elastic Front of the Softest Silk, firm enough to give the most efficient 
support, without inconvenient constraint; at the lower part are straps, which can be regulated 
at pleasure, and which give a thoroughly litting support to the abdominal parietes, thereby 
entirely relieving, and, as nearly as possible, corresponding to the Abdominal Muscles. 
ADDRESS THE SUPERINTENDENT, LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
In Silk, 42s.; in Cotton, 3ls. 6d.; others also from 15s. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, ror SUPERIORITY or -?~ecreereee 
For Measurement, send circumferences at A B C. 
8 Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Railway Conveniences, Air Cushions, Cc. 


2) 
ieee 
Sel AN ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE, 


™-Né* 16, OXFORD STREET (REMOVED FROM 4183, LONDON, W. 
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BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. | 


Each work can be had separately, in crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., of 
all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





ee 





MRS. HENRY WOOD. MISS RHODA BROUGHTON. 
East Lynne. (65th thousand.) Nancy. 
The Channings. (25th thousand.) Good-bye, Sweetheart! 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. Red as a Rose is She. 
The Master of Greylands., Cometh up as a Flower. 
Verner’s Pride. Not Wisely but Too Well. 


: Within the Maze. 

Lady Adelaide. 

Bessy Rane. 

Roland Yorke. 

Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
Oswald Cray. 

Dene Hollow. 

George Canterbury’s Will. 
4 Trevlyn Hold. 

Mildred Arkell. 

St. Martin’s Eve. 
Elster’s Folly. 

Anne Hereford. 


MRS. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing O’t. 
Which Shall it Be P 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Ought We to Visit_Her ? 
Susan Fielding. i 
Steven Lawrence: Yeoman. 


BARONESS TAUTPHCUS. 


























\- ae ‘ The Initials, | At Odds. 
. A Life’s Secret. Quits! | Gyrilla. 
Red Court Farm. 
1] MISS AUSTEN’s NoveLs, | LADY G. FULLERTON. 
| (The only complete Edition.) Constance Sherwood. 
Sense and Sensibility. Too Strange not to be True. 
Emma. Mrs. Gerald’s Niece. 
- Pride and Prejudice. Ladybird. 
Mansfield Park. inate ‘ 
‘ Northanger Abbey. MRS. AUGUSTUS OCRAVEN. 
Lady Susan and The Watsons. A Sister’s Story. 
nt 
; MISS HELEN B. MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. (Fourth Edition.) 
N. ANONYMOUS AUTHORS. 
The Last of the Cavaliers. | Johnny Ludlow. 
ce Li See ate i 
y RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PERIOD OF ITS DECLINE. 
BY PROFESSOR THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


Translated with the Author’s Sanction, and Additions by the Rev. W. P. Dickson; and 
with an Introduction by Dr. Scumirz. 


“ A work of the very highest merit; its learning is exact and profound; its narrative full of genius and skill; its 
descriptions of men are admirably vivid. We wish to place on record our opinion that Dr. Mommsen’s is by far the 
best history of the decline and fall of the Roman Commonwealth.”—7imes. 


“ This is the best history of the Roman republic, taking the work on the whole—the author’s complete mastery of 
his subject, the variety of his gifts and acquirements, his graphic power ‘n the delineation of natural and individual 
character, and the vivid interest which he inspires in every portion of his book. He is without an equal in his own 
sphere.”—Edinburgh Review. 

In Four Vols. crown 8vo., 21. 11s. 6d.; or sold separately—Vols. I. and II., 21s. ; Vol. III., 
10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., in Two Parts, with Index, 20s. The Index (crown 8yo. size) separately, 
price 3s. 6d. 

Also, 


A LIBRARY EDITION, in Four Vols. demy 8vo., 75s. The Index (8vo. 


size) separately, price 3s. 6d. ‘These Volumes not sold separately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF PROFESSOR ERNST CURTIUS. 


BY A. W. WARD, M.A. 


In Five Vols. demy Svo, Sts.; or separately, Vols. I. and IL., each 15s.; Vols. IIL, IV., 
and V., with Index, each 18s. 
‘** A history known to scholars as one of the profoundest, most original, and instructive of modern times.”— Globe. 


“We cannot express our opinion of Dr. Curtius’ book better than by saying that it may be fitly ranked wi:h 
Theodor Mommsen’s great work. ’—Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, 


FROM ST. AUGUSTINE TO JUXON. 
BY THE LATE VERY REV. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, DD., 


DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 
In Eleven Volumes, 8vo., price 81. 4s., or sold separately as follows :— 
Vol. I., 15s. ; Vol. IL, 15s.; Vols. III. and IV., 30s.; Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. VI. and VIL., 80s. ; 
Vol. VIII., 15s.; Vol. IX., 153.; Vol. X., 14s.; Vol. XI., 15s. 
The Index in preparation. 


“Written with remarkable knowledge and power. The author has done his work diligently and conscientiously. 
We express our sense of the value of this work. We heartily like the general spirit, and are sure that the author has 
bestowed upon his work a loving labour, with an earnest desire to find out the truth. To the general reader it will 
convey much information in a very pleasant form; to the student it will give the means of filling up the outlines of 
Church history with life and colour.”—Quarterly Review, 


“The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interesting of histories.”’—Atheneum. 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 














TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 





Patented, for holding a book, 
writing desk, lamp, meals, 


f &c., in any position over a 
LITERA R 4 M A H \ E ” i “ —" 


Prices from 21s. 





Couches, adjustable te 100 
positions; strong, light, ele- 
gant, luxurious, £55s. Bath 


Chairs,#1 10s. ; Merlin Chairs, rat 

£7 10s.; Reclining Adjustable ; 

Easy-chair (Bed and Couch combined), from £6; Carrying 
Chairs, sliding handles, £2 15s.; Bed-rests, 12s. 6d. 


Drawings post free. J. CARTER, 6a, New Cavendish 
Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 











I, 
HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Atexanprer, Author of “The Wooing 
O’t,’ “* Which shall it be?” &e. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
Il 


A NEW GODIVA. By Srantey Horr, Author of “Geoffrey's Wife,” ce. 
In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 
ir, 


NICOLAI’S MARRIAGE. By Heynm Sonartiya, Author of “ Niddcbo 


Parsonage,” “The Rivals,” &e. In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


Iv. 
ADAM GRAINGER. Secoyrp Epirioy. By Mrs. Hexry Woop, Author of 


“East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


Vv. 
ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamson. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 
“ This is a remarkable book, and one well worthy of being carefully studied.”—John Bull. 
VIL 
A FAMILY TREE. By Atsany ve Fonstangus, Author of “A Tangled 
Skein,” “ Cut Adrift,’ &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
Vit. 
“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” By R. Movntenry 


Jepuson, Author of “ Tom Bullekeley of Lissington,” &. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


Also, just ready, 
JONATHAN. By C. Fraser-Tyrier, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
&e. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





The Marvellous Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, and all 

_ Chest Affections. 


RELIEF FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES. 
e HAYMAN’S 


BALSAM OF HOREHOUND 


s The most certain and speedy Remedy for COUGHS, 
_, Sold by all | co_ps, HOARSENESS, and all disorders of the Chest 
Chemists, in bottles, at | and Lungs. It has proved itself the most successful 
1s.14}d., 28. 9d.,4s. 6d.,and 11s, each. preparation ever offered, The sale is increasing daily. 

















Sent by the Proprietors npon receipt of Stamps IT HAS A MOST PLEASANT TASTE. 
CTORINE cures the worst forms of Coughs and Colds, In the Nursery it is invaluable, as children are 
PECTORINE cures Hoarseness. A . : : sea 
; ETE gives tea tate paler th Stronchitiie: fond of it. Immediately it is taken coughing cease 


OTORINE is the best Medicine for Asthma, restlessness is gone, and refreshing sleep ensues. 
ee ee No Lady who has once tried it would ever 
CTOBINE will cure a troublesome tickling Congh. . : 

ICTORINE is invaluable in the early stages of Consumption. afterwards be without it 














i b 


SCTORINE relieves all affections of the Chest, Luugs, and Prepared only by A. HAYMAN, Chemist, 
Throat. Neath, and Sold by all Caemists. Price 1/14 and 2/9 
Prepared only by SMITH & CLARKE, a Bottle. 


a ° : - Jon :— TtT& H NT, Strand; HOoopEE, 
Manufacturing Chemists, Park Street, Lincoln. | Ae, for Tandon = oiNorr & Son, 190 Oxford Street, 
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6 TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 


RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord Auruonr). By the late Sir Dawis ux 


Marcuant, Bart. Demy 8vo. 


; EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. By Jams E. Toorop Roczns. 


Crown 8yo. 















Ir, 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of PRUSSIA, From the Recol- 


lections of the Mistress of the Household, Sorumz Marie Countess Von Voss. Trans- 
lated from the German by Emity and AGNEs STEPHENSON. In 2 vols. crown 8yo., with 
a Portrait of the Countess Von Voss, 21s. 


Iv. 
LORD PALMERSTON’S LIFE, 1846-1865. The concluding Volumes of 


the Life of Henry Joun Tempe, Viscount Patmerston. By the Hon. EvELyN 
AsHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols. 8vo., with two Portraits, 30s. , 


Vv. 


TEN YEARS OF MY LIFE, By the Princess Fenix Satm-Saum. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo., with a Portrait of the Princess, 21s. 


“ & book of a more interesting or entertaining character has seldom come into our hands... . . We have not 
space to follow this brave and adventurous lady further, but must content ourselves with referring our readers to her 
narrative, assuring them that they will ond it well worth perusal.”—Standard. 

“ The Princess Felix Salm-Salm is one of tho-e persons who cannot be accused of mistaking their vocation when 
they take to writing their personal memoirs. Many of the Princess’s recollections are really valuable as contributions 
to history, while all her experiences aud adventures are told so as to make them very agreeable reading.” —Saturday 
Review, 


“ A copéous and interesting narrative of facts.”— World. 


vI. 
ENGLAND : Literary and Social, from a German Point of View. By Juxius 
RopenBerc. In 8vo., 14s. 
“ A very excellent book on England, alike instructive and amusing, has left the press, by Julius Rodenberg. It is 
a worthy sequel to the various siuilar publications by which the author has endeavoured to make his countrymen 
know and love England. Literary essays of uncommon merit are relieved in these teeming pages by historical 


sketches, and descriptions of men and scenery. The book is so full of valuable matter, and so well written withal, 
that it is certain to be an interesting addition to English literature.’—Times. 


“ We hail the appearance of these pleasing essays in their present form with unfeigned satisfaction. They are placed 


before the English reader in an excellent translation, and they will enable him to see how an educated, intelligent, and 
impartial foreigner regards us in a social and literary aspect.”—Standard. . 


VIL ; air 
The HEAVENS... _ An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By 


AméDEr GuitemIN. Edited by J. Norman Locgyer;?.RS. An EntTirEry New and 


Revisep Epit10n, embouying ail the latest disvoveries in Astronomical Science. Demy 
8vo., with nearly 200 Illustrations, 10s, 6d._ 


” 
VXase | 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS, Including Fielding,’ Gray the 


Poet, Horace Walpole, William Pitt, Earl ot Chatham, Lord Bute, Lord North, Horne 
Wooke, Lord Lyttelton, Karl Temple, Admiral Lord Howe, &c. By JouN HENEAGE 
JessE, Author of “ Memoirs of the Reign of George LILI.,” “ Memoirs of the Court of the 
Stuarts,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 

Mr. Jesse's volumes are charming 


: gly fresh,cand full of delightful snatches of anecdote and"political gossip. ‘The 
author's power of character-sketching seems to us remarkably noteworthy.”—Daily Teleyraph. 


IX. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS of the FIRST REGIMENT of MILITIA, 
or Third West York Light Infantry. By Captain G. A. varmes, Third West York 
Light Infantry Militia, lieut.-Instructor of Musketry, Hon, Artillery Company. In 
8vo., with Illustrations, 21s. 7 
f RICHARD BENTLEY AND § 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
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The LIVES of ARCHBISHOPS LAUD and JUXON. By the late Very 


Rev. Water Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Forming the Eleventh 
Volume of “ The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” In 8vo., 15s. 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE, ¥rom the Fronch of Huwnt 


Havarp, by AnntE Woop. In 8vo., with 10 Illustrations, 14s. 


The Second Edition of this Work is now in the Press. 


“A fresh and charming work. M. Havard has discovered a true terra incognita in the centre of Europe, and has 
caught, just as it was disappearing, a phase of life highly picturesque, and pleasant for the artist’s eye. M. Havard 
has gone among the sleepy cities of the Zayder Zee witha loving eye. He is a keen and thoughtful observer, and it 
is apparent on every page of his bright, spirkling narrative, that he really likes the people and their ancient ways, 
and the consequence is that he inspires his readers with the same feeling.” —Observer. 

“M. Hivard’s interesting account of these towns which, once prosperous, have now fallen into decay, seams to have 
been published at the very nick of time. Not much cared for by the Dutch, they are, as M. Havard points out, abso- 
lutely unknown to the other nations of Europe: while attention is now being directed to them by the project just 
formed for draining the Zuyder Zee, on whose shores they stand.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


xIr 


“ MANN" and MANNERS at the COURT of FLORENCE; 1740-1786. 


Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann to Horace Walpole. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., 
Author of the “ Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” “ Table- 
Traits and Something on Them,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 

«« Those who have already some knowledge of the eighteenth century and are desirous of adding fresh links to previous 
facts, and following up old acquaintances in new climates, will find here no mean entertainment, and will not fail to 
thank Dr. Doran for bis successful labour.” — Atheneum. 

“It is almost superfluous to do more than announce that a book is by Dr. Doran in order to ensure its eager welcome 
in every reading household. Assuredly expectation will not be diminished when he treats of so stirring a time and 80 
interesting a city.”— Morning Post. 

“Sir Horace Mann’s letters are delightful reading. They sparkle with anecdote and entertaining court gossip, con- 
tain numerous life-like portraits of cel-brated persons, and from beginning to end of the 900 pages to which they 
extend, have bardly a single dull or uninteresting one.” —Standard. 

“We are to thank Dr. Doran for hiving, in these two handsome volumes, left us all that is choice in the way of 
anecdote, or valuable in the way of information.” — World. 


TERESINA IN AMERICA, By Tatnise Yetvenrow, Viscountess Avonmore, 


Author of “ Teresina Peregrina.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s, 


& “ Readers of Teresina’s books will not need to be told that these volumes are throughout lively and entertaining « 
Teresina has travelled twenty thousand miles through the most important districts of America, and a glance at her 
table of contents is alone sufficient to show that she has done the country pretty thoroughly. Some people appear 
destined to meet with romantic aiventures, and in these Teresina’s tour was rich to aburdance.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

«“ The vices, follies, good qualities, peculiarities, and habits of brother Jonathan, are all freely dashed in by a lady 
who secms to have seen all that was worth seeing in America—north, south, and west.”—Avening Standard. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. hu callie New Enprrron, printed in large 


clear Type. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo., known as ‘‘ THE Bur.incton Eprrion.” 10s. 6d. 
“Yet another Edition of Barham’s immortal work, beautifully printed and chastely bound.”— World. 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS, By he late Joun Tivss, F.S.A. An entirely 


New and Revised Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., 6s. 
“One of Mr. Timbs’ most delightful works of gossip, ana, and research.”— World, 


Xvi. 


LORD DALLING and BULWER’S HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: 


Talleyrand, Macintosh, Cobbett, Canning, Peel. A New Edition, being the Fifth, in 
Roxburghe binding, 6s. 


The BENTLEY BALLADS. Edited by Joun Suzznan. A New Edition in 


crown 8vo., Roxburghe binding, 6s. 





EW BURLINGTON STREET, 
and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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“THOMAS INGOLDSBY.” 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“ As Theodore Hook owed his great social reputation to unequalled powers of improvi- 
sation, so ‘ Thomas Ingoldsby’ was borne forward to fame and popularity by his unrivalled 
command of rhyme, All the wit, humour, and sparkle of the legends would have gone for 
comparatively little had it not been for the vehicle they were entrusted to. The verse isa 
thing per se, and as Ingoldsby followed no model, so he has had no true successor. He has 
had imitators many; but none of them have gone beyond imitation. We are told that 
when in vein Barham wrote so quickly as absolutely to scandalise himself, and lead him to 
regard distrustfully the work that in every sense had been only play. We should never 
have doubted it, for nothing but the spell of an exceptional talent could have smoothed 
away difficulties that must have been proof to any amount of common effort. It was the 
fable of Orpheus and the beasts over again. Words the most intractable came in to wed 
themselves pleasantly to the easy ones, and glided by harmoniously to the sound of his 
magic lyre. What other man would not have given ‘ Mephistopheles’ up in despair ? or, if 
he thought a rhyme worth trying for, renounced it hopelessly after much cudgelling of the 
brain? Ingoldsby dismissed it off-hand, coupled up with ‘ cup of hot coffee lees,’ more by 
a peculiar inspiration than by any feat of skill. We have no doubt the rhyme was evoked 
in his brain simultaneously with the name of the demon, and was hovering round his flying 
pen long before he dashed it down. How genuine is the humour of the legends is proved 
by the fact that although many of them are as freely sprinkled with flying hits at contem- 
porary history and scandal as a Christmas pantomime, yet they read as pleasantly to-day as 
ever they did. It was an idea worthy of De Foe, that of evoking the Ingoldsbys, their 
family, pedigree, property, mansion, and everything that was theirs, that he might weave a 
series of vraisemblable family stories out of their archives. It was realistic as Balzac, the 
borrowing the very name of his own place, Tappington, and painting from the old Kentish 
farm. In our ideas the Kentish legends have each their local habitation, as they have their 
veritable Kentish names. Yet when he went abroad, when he pillaged the solemn convent 
lore for his grotesque parodies, he was scarcely less successful. There are few we prefer to 
St. Dunstan, St. Medard, St. Gengulphus, and, above all, the ‘Jackdaw of Rheims;’ 
although, with regard to the last one, we find the author writing to his friend Mrs. Hughes, 
to anticipate and deprecate criticism on the eve of its appearance. No wonder that rigid 
Roman Catholics charged him with blasphemous profanation of sacred things, and that 
well-meaning persons of other creeds shook their heads at his particular weapons of warfare, 
For he certainly made irresistibly ludicrous much that reverential superstition had once 
taken for solemn gospel; as you read the grin gained upon you, until in spite of yourself 
you fairly burst into laughter. And when you are brought round and once shown a system 
from the ludicrous point of view, the spirit of mockery is apt to haunt you in the contem- 
plation of all its parts. He was admirably helped by his illustrator too, and we can scarcely 
conceive any engraving less likely to have a success on the drawing tables at an At-Home 
at the Vatican, than that where the Archbishop of Rheims, in full canonicals, with archi- 
episcopal staff, vestments, book, bell, and candles all complete, fulminates ecclesiastical 
thunders at that poor little jackdaw who hops away, blighting and shrivelling as he goes, 
under the awful curse. But it is not worth while to defend Ingoldsby from the charge of 
irreverence, if irreverence is a synonym for profanity. Profane he never is, though he is 
often morbid; and we can easily believe him when he said, in contemplation of his 
approaching death, that all he had written he had written from motives he had no cause to 
repent. All that can be said, is, that exuberant humour and the faculty of regarding things 
and people in their grotesque aspects are likely to betray clergymen into an occasional 
breach of conventionalities. Ingoldsby, like Sydney Smith, was born a man of the world, 
and by taking orders he could no more change his skin than the Ethiopian.” 
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To be obtained at every Bookseller's in Town or Country. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: 


OR, 


MIRTH AND MARVELS. 





a 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


With Sixty beautiful Illustrations by CrurksHank, Lrecu, and TEN- 
NIEL; and an emblematic Cover, designed by JoHn LEIGHTON, 
F.S.A. One vol. crown 4to., cloth (various colours), bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 21s.; or bound in morocco, 42s. 


“A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three such men as Cruikshank, Leech, 
and Tenniel—what can be more tempting ?”"— Times. 

“Abundant in humour, observation, fancy; in extensive knowledge of books and men; 
in palpable hits of character, exquisite, grave irony, and the most whimsical indulgence in 
point of epigram. We doubt if even Butler beats the author of these legends in the easy 
drollery of verse. We cannot open a page that is not sparkling with its wit and humour, 
that is not ringing with its strokes of pleasantry and satire.”—Examiner. 


II 


THE ANNOTATED EDITION. 

A Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other illustrative 
Notes, and some original Legends now first published. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo., elegantly bound and handsomely printed, with an Original 
Frontispiece by GrorGE CRrUIKSHANK ; and all the Illustrations 
by CrUIKSHANK and Leecg, including two new ones by the latter 
Artist. Edited by the Rey. Ricnarp Datton Baruam. 24s. 

IIL. 


THE BURLINGTON EDITION. 


An Entirety New Epirion. Just published, printed in LARGE 
clear type, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


** Yet another edition of Barham’s immortal work, beautifully printed, and chastely 
bound.”—The World. 
IV. 


THE CARMINE EDITION. 
In crown 8yo. Containing Seventeen Illustrations by CrurKSHANK and 
Leecu. With gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 
7 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 
In 12mo., plain edges, 5s.; gilt edges, with Three Illustrations, 63. 
Wi. 
THE “VICTORIA” EDITION. 
The Pocket Edition, in foolscap 8vo., in red, blue, or brown binding, 
2s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. ; 
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g DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
> FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS., 


m7 
Wu — ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. m Mm 
u= FENNINGS CHILDRENS POWDERS -> 
< - For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. = ” 


QW do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
u Sold in stamped bomes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions. za 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FEnnines, West Cowes, I. W. 
foe Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, Oo 
Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY STATIONS, 


In One Volume, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


DOCTORS AND PATIENTS. 


By the late JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


af 


“WORLD FAMED. 


BLOOD MIXTURE: 


{9 warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from what- 
ever canse arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and 
Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 
from a!l parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. each, aud in cases of six times the 
quantity, 11s. each of all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 8@ or 
132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
Apothecaries’ Hall. Lincoln. Tondon Depot, 150, Oxford St- 








THE WINDOW BLIND OF THEPERIOD 
IS -THE ONLY VENETIAN 
POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES, IT is 
LICHT FIXES INHALFTHEUSUALS PACEELECANT 
IN APPEARANCE,AND 1S AMOST DESIRABLE 
ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE & MANSION, 


A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATLON. 


HODKINSON & CLARKE ** 

CANADA WORKS, BIRM?INGHAM _ , 

& 2, CHISWELLST FINSBURY SQUARE,LONDON 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS. 
AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND, ~ 





z 





Just Published, 113th Thousand, Price 1s. 


THE MORISONIANA, 


FAMILY ADVISER. 
By JAMES MORISON, 


THE HYGEIST, 





Published by the BRITISH COLLEGE 
OF HEALTH, Euston Road, London, and 
may be had of all Booksellers, 








PACE WOODCOCK’S. 


WIND PILLS 


GvOD for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT: 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from a disordered state of the 
STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 

They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 
1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or sbonld any difficulty 
occur, enclose 14, 33. or 54 Stumps, according to size, to 
PAGE D. WOUDCOCK, “ Lincoln House,” St. Faith's, 
Norwich, and they will be sent free by return of post. 
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Price 2s. 6d, each, 
The Quarterly Statement of the 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION 


FUND. 

THE OLD Series: Nos, 1*, 2*, 3*, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
One Shilling each. 

THE New Serres: January, April*, July*, 
October, 1871; January*, April, July, October, 
1872; January, April, July, October, 1873 ; 
January, April, 1874: One Shilling each, July, 
October, 1874; January, April, July, October, 
1875; January, April, 1876: 2s. 6d. each. The 


To be obtained at all Booksellers’. 
FRANK BUCKLAND’S 
CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Porvutar Eprtton, in Four Volumes, 
elegantly bound and Illustrated, 14s., or sold 
separately, as follows :— 

FIRST SERIES, containing Rats, Serpents, Fishes, 
Monkeys, &c. Feap. Svo., 3s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, 
Dogs, &c. Feap. 8vo., 3s. 62. 
THIRD SERIES, containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Por- 
oises, Fishing, Wi'd Ducks, &c. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
FOURTH SERIES, containing Giants, Mummies, Mer- 





Numbers to which an asterisk (*) is affixed are out 
of print, 


To be obtained at all Booksellers’. 


maids, Salmon, &c. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
N 


ew Burlington Street. 








Command. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


| SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


| Every Packet bears the fac-simile A ° 
| of his Signature, 
> 


IF YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The jollowing will effectually arrest it: 
BEETHAM’S HAIR FLUID, 
WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, 
Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak, and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising 
and gently stimulating properties induce a luxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, and the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Restorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by 
producing a more natural appearance. Sold in Bott'cs, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small). 


IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 
BEETHAM’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 
A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthfal colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin. Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints, 5s.6@. Mr. Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the aristo- 
cracy, gentry, and thousands of persons in nearly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held. 
BEETHAM’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER 

Maintains its high character as the most wonderful disperser of the above tormentors. [ts application gives almost 
{nstant relief; many thou: ands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 1s. 14d., 
and 2s. 9d., sent free for 14 or 34 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the Royal Family, 7, Promenade, Chel 





























VOSE’S PATENT HYDROPULT 


A Portable Fire Annihilator. 
The best article ever invented for Watering Gardens, &c,, weighs but 8 lbs., and will throw water 50 feet. 


LOYSEL’S PATENT HYDROSTATIC 
TEA AND COFFEE PERCOLATORS. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most efficient ones yet introduced, and effect a saving of 50 per 
cent. The Zimes newspaper remarks: ‘‘ M, Loysel’s Hydrostatic Machine for making Tea or Coffee is 
justly considered as one of the most complete inventions of its kind.” 
MAY BE 8EEN AT 119, NEw Bonn Street, LONDON, 
Manufacturers—@RIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate Street, London; and 
25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, rellef from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellovs remedy disccvered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE iis the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Pronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE «ts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentcry. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLuis Browne was. undoubtedly, the Inventor ci 
CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrne, which, he regretted to say, had 
— sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 

id in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 118. each. None fs genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWN K’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medica! Testimony accompanies each bottie. 


Soe Manvuractrurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russel) St., Bloomsbury, London. 








DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


For over 30 years approved as the best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and as a safe and gentle aperient for Delicate Corstitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infan‘s. 


DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond Street, London, and of all Chemists 
throughout the World. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


18 PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


LAD Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the weather at this Season, wil! 


immediately, un the application of this celebrated Preparation, experience {ts extraordinarily genial qualities. It 
produces and sustains 


GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION; 
Removes Freckles, Tan, and Redness; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the Skin; and ‘* recom- 
mended in preference to any other —_ by the Medical Profession. Its soothing and restorative qualities axe 
unrivalled. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Price, bali-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 4s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 


as FAGTS” FOR LADIES,—the best Servants for every Home. 


WHIGHT & MANN’S UNEQUALLED 
LOCK-STITCH HAND MACHINE, 4 Guineas. 
The “ALBERTA” 


SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
From 5 Guineas, With Ornamental Bronzed Stand, 64 Guineas. 


“ EXCELSIOR” 
SEWING and EMBROIDERING MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled. Price 6 Guineas, 























-_, HAND MACHINES IN GREAT VARIETY, from 45o. 
ws Lock-Stitch Shuttle Machine, 4 Guineas, 

THE PRIMA DONN A” Complete, Guaranteed. The Best yet introduced, 

WHICHT & MANN, 148, Hovsorn Bars, Lonpox. 





Wanted in every House, (Lists Free.) 
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FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


—GOODALL'S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
. THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


A, The cheapest because the best; indispensable to every household, and an 

inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious Paddings without eggs, Pastry without 
butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince the most sceptical of its 
superiority over others. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets ; 6d.,1s., and 2s. tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 

















YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Most Delicious and Cheapest Sauce in the World. 


Warranted pure and free from any injurious ingredient. This cheap and excellent 
Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious. The most cul- 
tivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground 
that neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no 
means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. Employed either “an 
naturel” as a fillip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, or used in combination by a skilful cook, in 
concocting soups, stews, ragouts, curries, or gravies, for fish and made dishes, The only cheap and 
good Sauce. Beware of imitations. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles 6d., 1s., and 
2s.each. Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


Highly recommended by the most eminent Physicians, and acknowledged to 
be the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system and sti- 
mulates the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheumatics, &c. Has 
proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering from general debility and loss of 
appetite. The best restorative for the weak, young, or aged. Is admirably adapted for delicate 
children, and persons to whom Quinine in any other form is objectionable, and will be found parti- 
cularly gratetul aud efficacious in all cases where a cordial tonic is required, far superivr to 
Sherry and Bitters, or Bitter Beer. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 1#d., 2s., and 2s. 3d. 
per Bottle. Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


DR. HASSALL’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 


Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M_.D., the Inventor, recommends this as the most nourishing of all the Infants’ 
and Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been bronght out. 
It is beyond all doubt that the lives of tens of thousands of infants and young children are annually sacrificed through 
the use of innutritious and improper articles of diet, prepared as they so frequently are, with milk that has been largely 
diluted with water, and hence its nutritious qualities very greatly reduced. It is still a very common thing for infants 
to be fed upon different kinds of arrowroot and starch, including corn and potato flours and rice starch—substances 
destitute of nearly all the important elements which a food ought to contain, viz., nitrogenous compounds, sugar, fat, 
phosphates, &c., with the result that the children thus brought up are in some cases ill-nourished, in others balf- 
starved, and sometimes even starved to death. 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 68., 15s., and 288. each. 

















Extract from the Lancet, February 20th, 1875.—“ One of the best foods that has yet been devised.” 

Extract from the Medical Times and Gazette, April 10th, 1875.—“ Like the two most perfect types of Food, Milk and 
Bread, this Food contains all the necessary elements for sustenance and growth,” 

Extract from C. Estcourt, Public Food Analyst for Manchester.—“ Invaluable Food for Infants, or persons of delicate 
digestive power.” 

Extract from Alfred Hill, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, Birmingham.—* A nutritious, really digestible, and very 
agreeable Food, adapted for Infants, Children and Invalids.” 

Extract from W. Trench, M.D. Medical Officer of Health, Liverpool.—“ Your Food is a valuable addition to the 
dietetics of the sick room.” 

Extract from the British Medical Journal.—“ It assimilates in its nutritive value closely to Milk, the natural Food 
for Infants.” 


TESTIMONIAL. Padiham, April 9th, 1875. 

Dear Sirs,—Be kind enough to send me two more boxes of Dr. Hassall's Food; it has answered well for 
my child. Yours truly, J. B. G. 
‘LESTIMONTAL. 


Liverpool, April 20tb, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—It is with the greatest. pleasure and gratitude that I bear testimony to the value of Dr. Hassall's 

Food as being the most nutritious food I ever used, and easy of digestion, a thing of vital importance to an invalid like 

myself, Yours sincerely, JOHN L. BEVAN. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—If you would have your children properly fed, use Dr. Hassall’s Food, and thereby 
protect them from the bad effects, amounting to starvation, by using foods devoid of all nutritive qualities. 

A Treatise by Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. Lond., on the * Alimentation of Infants, Children, and Invalids,” with hints 

on the general management of Children, sent POST FREE on application to the 


Manufacturers, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 
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ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


Prevents the appearance on the face of cutaneous eruptions during Spring 
weather, and produces a beautiful and delicate complexion. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 








JRROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents the Hair becoming weak, falling off, or turning grey, during 
Spring time. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; 10s.6d. family bottles, equal to four small; and 21s. per bottle. 
Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser, for RowLanps’ articles, and avoid cheap 
imitations. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street, and 1& 2, Chancery Lane, London. 
PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 


THE VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER 


surpasses all other papers for its smoothness of surface, combined with total freedom from grease. Samples of various 
sizes of Paper and Envelopes post-free for 18 stamps. 





BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, AND PRAYER BOOKS. 


A large and varied assortment to choose from. 


Illustrated Price Lists “of. General Stationery post-free. 


MORSON’S PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE. 


Highly recommended by the Medical 


Profession. 
See Nameon Label. Bottles, from 3s.; Lozenges, 


I IN in 1 02. Bottles, 5s, each. sold by all Chemists and the Manufacturers, 
MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Sq., London. 


BORWICK?S GOLD MEDAL 
















_.. BAKING. POWDER. 


Has been awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over ail others. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets, and 6d, 1s,, 2s, 6d,, and 5s. boxes, 





JOHN RICHARD WACE & (Co. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARB PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


GROCERIES, ITALIAN GOODS, 


AND HOUSEHOLD STORES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT THE SAME PRICES AS THE 
CIVIL SERVICE OO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 
With these additional advantages, that they do not require a Subscription, and will deliver the 
Goods by their own Carts on the day following the receipt of the Order, which must be 
accompanied by Cash. ForriGN WAREHOUSE :— 
45 & 46, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
Ocuntry Orders Feeswwe immediate atiention. 
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CONTENTS. 
ART. PAGR 
I. Tue American SENATOR . : ‘ , > ‘ ; 1 
Cuap. I. Drttsporoven. 
“ II, Tue Morton Fami ty. 
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. - 119 





XI. Her Dearsst For. Cuaps. XXXIV., XXXV. 





NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY, 


HER DEAREST FOE. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “The Wooing O't,” “ Which shall it be?” de. 


In 3 volumes, crown 8yo, 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘All MSS, must be addressed, postpaid, to the EDITOR of TEMPLE Bar, 8, New Burlington 
Steet, London, W. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the Writer (not necessa- 
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Che American Senator. 


Cuaprer I. 
DILLSBOROUGH. 


if NEVER could understand why anybody should ever have begun 

to live at Dillsborough, or why the population there should have 
been at any time recruited by new comers. That a man with a family 
should cling to a house in which he has once established himself is 
intelligible. The butcher who supplied Dillsborough, or the baker, 
or the ironmonger, though he might not drive what is called a roaring 
trade, nevertheless found himself probably able to live, and might well 
hesitate before he would encounter the dangers of a more energetic 
locality. But how it came to pass that he first got himself to Dills- 
borough, or his father, or his grandfather before him, has always been 
a mystery to me. The town has no attractions, and never had any. 
It does not stand on a bed of coal and has no connection whatever 
with iron. It has no water peculiarly adapted for beer, or for dyeing, 
or for the cure of maladies. It is not surrounded by beauty of 
scenery strong enough to bring tourists and holiday travellers. There 
is no cathedral there to form, with its bishops, prebendaries, and minor 
canons, the nucleus of a clerical circle. It manufactures nothing 
specially. It has no great horse fair, or cattle fair, or even pig market 
of special notoriety. Every Saturday farmers and graziers and bayers 
of corn and sheep do congregate in a sleepy fashion about the streets, 
but Diilsborough has no character of its own, even as a market town. 
Its chief glory is its parish church, which is ancient and inconvenient, 
having not as yet received any of those modern improvements which 
have of late become common throughout England ; but its parish 
church, though remarkable, is hardly celebrated. The town consists 
chiefly of one street which is over a mile long, with a square or 
market-place in the middle, round which a few lanes with queer old 
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names are congregated, and a second small open space among these 
lanes, in which the church stands. As you pass along the street 
north-west, away from the railway station and from London, there is a 
stout hill, beginning to rise just beyond the market-place. Up to that 
point it is the High Steeet, thence it is called Bullock’s Hill. Beyond 
that you come to Norrington Road,—Norrington being the next town, 
distant from Dillsborough about twelve miles. Dillsborough, how- 
ever, stands in the county of Rufford, whereas at the top of Bullock's 
Hill you enter the county of Ufford, ‘of which Norrington is the 
assize town. The Dillsborough people are therefore divided, some 
2500 of them belonging to Rufford, and the remaining 500 to the 
neighbouring county. This accident has given rise to not a few 
feuds, Ufford being a large county, with pottery, and ribbons, and 
watches going on in the further confines ; whereas Rufford is small and 
thoroughly agricultural. The mon at the top of Bullock’s Hill are 
therefore disposed to think themselves better than their fellow-towns- 
folks, though they are small in number and not specially thriving in 
their circumstances. 

At every interval of ten years, when the census is taken, the popu- 
lation of Dillsborough is always found to have fallen off in some slight 
degree. For a few months after the publication of the figures a slight 
tinge of melancholy comes upon the town. The landlord of the Bush 
inn, who is really an enterprising man in his way and who has 
looked about in every direction for new sources of business, becomes 
taciturn for a while and forgets to smile upon comers. Mr. Ribbs, 
the butcher, tells his wife that it is out of the question that she and 
the children should take that long talked-of journey to the sea-coast. 
And Mr, Gregory Masters, the well-known old-established attorney of 
Dillsborough, whispers to some confidential friend that he might as 
well take down his plate and shut up his house. But in a month or 
two all that is forgotten, and new hopes spring up even in Dills- 
borough. Mr. Runciman at the Bush is putting up new stables for 
huating-horses, that being the special trade for which he now finds 
that there is an opening. Mrs. Ribbs is again allowed to suggest 
Mare-Slocumb ; and Mr. Masters goes on as he has done for the last 
forty years, making the best he can of a decreasing business. 

Dillsborough is built chiefly of brick and is, in its own way, solid 
enough. The Bush, which in the time of the present landlord’s 
father was one of the best posting inns on the road, is not only sub- 
siantial, but almost handsome. A broad coach way, cut through the 
middle of the house, leads into a spacious, well-kept, clean yard, and 
on each side of the coach way there are bay windows looking into the 
street,—the one belonging to the commercial parlour, and the other to 
the so-called coffee-room. But the coffee-room has in truth fallen 
away from its former purposes, and is now used for a farmer’s ordinary 
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on market days, and other similar purposes. Travellers who require 
the use of a public sitting-room must all congregate in the commer- 
cial parlour at the Bush. So far the interior of the house has fallen 
from its past greatness. But the exterior is maintained with much 
care. The brickwork up to the eaves is well pointed, fresh, and com- 
fortable to look at. In front of the carriage-wuy swings on two 
massive supports the old sign of the Bush, as to which it may be 
doubted whether even Mr. Runciman himself knows that it has swung 
there, or been displayed in some fashion, since it was the custom for 
the landlord to beat up wine to freshen it before it was given to the 
customers todrink. The church, too, is of brick, though the tower and 
chancel are of stone. The attorney’s house is of brick—which shali 
not be more particularly described now as many of the scenes which 
these pages will have to describe were acted there; and almost the 
entire High Street in the centre of the town was brick also. 

But the most remarkable house in Dillsborough was one standing 
in a short thoroughfare called Hobbs gate, leading down by the side of 
the Bush Inn from the market-place to Church Square, as it is called. 
As you pass down towards the church this house is on the right hand, 
and it occupies with its garden the whole space between the market- 
place and Church Square. But though the house enjoys the privilege 
of a large garden,—so large that the land being in the middle of a 
towa would be of great value were it not that Dillsborough is in its 
decadence,—still it stands flush up to the street upon which the front 
door opens. It has an imposing flight of stone steps guarded by iron 

rails leading up to it, and on each side of the door there is a row of 
three windows, and on the two upper storeys rows of seven windows. 
Over the door there is a covering, on which there are grotesquely- 
formed, carved wooden faces; and over the centre of each window, let 
into the brickwork, is a carved stone. There are also numerous 
underground windows, sunk below the earth and protected by iron 
railings. Altogether the house is one which cannot fail to attract 
attention ; and in the brickwork is clearly marked the date, 1701,— 
not the very best period for English architecture as regards beauty, 
but one in which walls and roofs, ceilings and buttresses, were built 
more substantially than they are to-day. This was the only house in 
Dillsborough which had a name of its own, and it was called Hoppet 
Hall, the Dillsborough chronicles telling that it had been originally 
Luilt for and inhe sbited by the Hoppet family. The only Hoppet now 
left in Dillsborough is old Joe Hoppet, the ostler at the Bush; and 
the house, as was well known, had belonged to some member of the 
Morton family for the last hundred years at least. The garden and 
ground it stands upon comprise three acres, all of which are sur- 
rounded by a high brick wall, which is supposed to be coeval with the 
house. The best Ribston pippins,—some people say the only real 
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Ribston pippins,—in all Rufford are to be found here, and its Bur- 
gundy pears and walnuts are almost equally celebrated. There aro 
rumours also that its roses beat everything in the way of roses for ten 
miles round. But in these days very few strangers are admitted to 
see the Hoppet Hall roses. The pears and apples do make their way 
out, and are distributed either by Mrs. Masters, the attorney’s wife, or 
Mr. Runciman, the innkeeper. The present occupier of the house is a 
certain Mrs. Reginald Morton, with whom we shall also be much 
concerned in these pages, but whose introduction to the reader shall 
be postponed for a while. 

The land around Dillsborough is chiefly owned by two landlords, of 
whom the greatest and richest is Lord Rufford. He, however, does not 
live near the town, but away at the other side of the county, and is not 
much seen in these parts unless when the hounds bring him here, or 
when, with two or three friends, he will sometimes stay for a few days 
at the Bush Inn for the sake of shooting the coverts. He is much 
liked by all sporting men, but is not otherwise very popular with the 
people round Dillsborough. A landlord if he wishes to be popular should 
be seen frequently. If he lives among his farmers they will swear by 
him even though he raises his rental every ten or twelve years and 
never puts a new roof toa barn for them. Lord Rufford is a rich man 
who thinks of nothing but sport in all its various shapes, from pigeon- 
shooting at Hurlingham to the slaughter of elephants in Africa, and 
though he is lenient in all his dealings, is not much thought of in the 
Dillsborough side of the county, except by those who go out with the 
hounds. At Rufford, where he generally has a full house for thres 
months in the year and spends a vast amount of money, he is more 
highly considered. 

The other extensive landlord is Mr. John Morton, a young man 
who, in spite of his position as squire of Bragton, owner of Bragton 
Park, and landlord of the entire parishes of Bragton and Mallingham, 
—the latter of which comes close up to the confines of Dillsborough,— 
was, at the time of which our story begins, Secretary of Legation at 
Washington. As he had been an absentee since he camo of age,— 
soon after which time he inherited the property,—he had been almost 
less liked in the neighbourhood than the lord. Indeed, no one in 
Dillsborough knew much about him, although Bragton Hall was but 
four miles from the town, and the Mortons had possessed the property 
and lived on it for the last three centuries. But there had been extra- 
vagance, as will hereafter have to be told, and there had been no con- 
tinuous residence at Bragton since the death of old Reginald Morton, 
who had been the best known and the best loved of all the squires 
in Rufford, and had for many years been master of the Rufford 
hounds. He had lived to a very great age, and, though the great- 
grandfather of the present man, had not been dead above twenty years. 
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He was the man of whom the older inhabitants of Diilsborough and 
the neighbourhood still thought and still spoke when they gave vent 
to their feelings in favour of gentlemen. And yet the old squire in 
his latter days had been able to do little or nothing for them,—being 
sometimes backward as to the payment of money he owed among 
them. But he had lived all his days at Bragton Park, and his figure 
had been familiar to all eyes in the High Street of Dillsborough and 
at the front entrance of the Bush. People still spoke of old Mr. 
Reginald Morton as though his death had been a sore loss to the 
neighbourhood. 

And there were in the country round sundry yeomen, as they 
ought to be called,—gentlemen-farmers as they now like to style them- 
selves,—men who owned some acres of land, and farmed these acres 
themselves. Of these we may specially mention Mr. Lawrence Twenty- 
man, who was quite the gentleman-farmer. He possessed over three 
hundred acres of land, on which his father had built ‘an excellent 
house. The present Mr. Twentyman,—Lawrence Twentyman, Esquire, 
as he was called by everybody,—was by no means unpopular in the 
neighbourhood. He not only rode well to hounds but paid twenty-five 
pounds annually to the hunt, which entitled him to feel quite at home 
in his red coat. He generally owned a racing colt or two, and at- 
tended meetings; but was supposed to know what he was about, and 
to have kept safely the five or six thousand pounds which his father 
had left him. And his farming was well done; for though he was, 
out-and-out, a gentleman-farmer, he knew how to get the full worth 
in work done for the fourteen shillings a week which he paid to his 
labourers,—a deficiency in which knowledge is the cause why gentle- 
men in general find farming so very expensive an amusement. He 
was a handsome, good-looking man of about thirty, and would have 
been a happy man had he not been too ambitious in his aspirations 
after gentry. He had been at school for three years at Cheltenham 
College, which, together with his money and appearance and undoubted 
freehold property, should, he thought, have made his position quite 
secure to him; but, though he sometimes called young Hampton of 
Hampton “ Dick Hampton,” and the son of the rector of Dillsborough 
“‘ Mainwaring,” and always called the rich young brewers from Nor- 
rington “ Botsey,’—partners in the well-known firm of Billbrook & 
Botsey ; and though they in return called him “ Larry ” and admitted © 
the intimacy, still he did not get into their houses. And Lord Rufford, 
when he came into the neighbourhood, never asked him to dine at the 
Bush, And,—worst of all,—some of the sporting men and others in the 
neighbourhood, who decidedly were not gentlemen, also called him 
“Larry.” Mr. Runciman always did so. Twenty or twenty-five years 
ago Runciman had been his father’s special friend,—before the house 
had been built and before the days at Cheltenham College. Remem- 
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bering this Lawrence was too good a fellow to rebuke Runciman ; but 
to younger men of that class he would sometimes make himself objec- 
tionable. There was another keeper of hunting stables, a younger 
man, named Stubbings, living at Stanton Corner, a great hunting 
rendezvous about four miles from Dillsborongh ; and not long since 
‘T'wentyman had threatened to lay his whip across Stubbings’ shoulders 
if Stubbings ever called him “ Larry” again. Stubbings, who was a 
little man and rode races, only laughed at Mr. Twentyman who was six 
feet high, and told the story round to all the hunt. Mr. Twentyman 
was more laughed at than perhaps he deserved. A man should not 
have his Christian name used by every Tom and Dick without his 
sanction. But the difficulty is one to which men in the position of 
Mr. Lawrence Twentyman are very subject. 

Those whom I have named, together with Mr. Mainwaring the 
rector, and Mr. Surtees his curate, made up the very sparse aristocracy 
of Dillsborough. The Hamptons of Hampton West were Ufford men, 
aud belonged rather to Norrington than Dillsborough. The Botseys, 
also from Norrington, were members of the U.R.U., or Ufford and 
Rufford United Hunt Club; but they did not much affect Dillsbo- 
rough as a town. Mr. Mainwaring, who has been mentioned, lived in 
another brick house behind the church,—tho old parsonage of St. 
John’s. There was also a Mrs. Mainwaring, but she was an in- 
valid. Their family consisted of one son, who was at Brasenose at 
this time. He always had a horse during the Christmas vacation, and 
if rumour did not belie him, kept two or three up at Oxford. Mr. 
Surtees, the curate, lived in lodgings in the town. He was a paius- 
taking, eager, clever young man, with aspirations in church matters, 
which were always being checked by his rector. Quieta non movere 
was the motto by which the rector governed his life, and he certainly 
was not at all the man to allow his curate to drive him into activity. 

Such, at the time of our story, was the little town of Dillsborough. 


Cuapter II. 
THE MORTON FAMILY. 


I can hardly describe accurately the exact position of the Masters 
family without first telling all that I know about the Morton family ; 
and it is absolutely essential that the reader should know all the Masters 
family intimately. Mr. Masters, as I have said in the last chapter, 
was the attorney in Dillsborough, and the Mortons had been for 
centuries past the squires of Bragton. 

I need not take the reader back further than old Reginald Morton. 
He had come to the throne of his family as a young man, and had 
sat upon it for more than half a century. He had been a squire of 
the old times, haying no inclination for London seasons, never wishing 
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to keep up a second house, quite content with his position as squire of 
Bragton, but with considerable pride about him as to that position. 
He had always liked to have his house full, and had hated petty ceco- 
nomies. He had for many years hunted the county at his own 
expense,—the amusement at first not having been so expensive as it 
afterwards became. When he began the work, it had been considered 
sufficient to hunt twice a week. Now the Rufford and Ufford hounds 
have four days, and sometimes a bye. It went much against Mr. 
Reginald Morton’s pride when he was first driven to take a sub- 
scription. 

But the temporary distress into which the family fell was caused 
not so much by his own extravagance as by that of two sons, and by 
his indulgence in regard to them. He had three children, none of 
whom were very fortunate in life. The eldest, John, married the 
daughter of a peer, stood for Parliament, had one son, and died before 
he was thirty, owing something over £20,000. The estate was then 
worth £7,000 a year. Certain lands not lying either in Bragton or 
Mallingham were sold, and that difficulty was surmounted, not without 
a considerable diminution of income. In process of time the grandson, 
who was a second John Morton, grew up and married, and became 
the father of a third John Morton, the young man who afterwards 
became owner of the property and Secretary of Legation at Washington. 
But the old squire outlived his son and his grandson, and when he 
died had three or four great grandchildren playing about the lawns 
of Bragton Park. The peer’s daughter had lived, and had for many 
years drawn a dower from the Bragton property, and had been alto- 
gether a very heavy incumbrance. 

But the great trial of the old man’s life, as also the great romance, 
had arisen from the career of his second son, Reginald. Of all his 
children, Reginald had been the dearest to him. He went to Oxford, 
and had there spent much money; not as young men now spend 
money, but still to an extent that had been grievous to the old squire. 
But everything was always paid for Reginald. It was necessary, of 
course, that he should have a profession, and he took a commission in 
the army. As a young man he went to Canada. This was in 1829, 
when all the world was at peace, and his only achievement in Canada 
was to marry a young woman who is reported to have been pretty and 
good, but who had no advantages either of fortune or birth. She was, 
indeed, the daughter of a bankrupt innkeeper in Montreal. Soon 
after this, he sold out and brought his wife home to Bragton. It was 
at this period of the squire’s life that the romance spoken of occurred. 
John Morton, the brother with the aristocratic wife, was ten or twelve 
years older than Reginald, and at this time lived ‘chiefly at Bragton 
when he was not in town. He was, perhaps, justified in regarding 
Bragton as almost belonging to him, knowing as he did that it must 
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belong to him after his father’s lifetime, and to his son after him. 
His anger against his brother was hot, and that of his wife still hotter. 
He himself had squandered thousands, but then he was the heir. 
Reginald, who was only a younger brother, had sold his commission. 
And then he had done so much more than this! He had married a 
woman who was not a lady! John was clearly of opinion that at any 
rate the wife should not be admitted into Bragton House. The old 
squire in those days was not a happy man; he had never been very 
strong-minded, but now he was strong enough to declare that his 
house-door should not be shut against a son of his,—or a son’s wife, as 
long as ske was honest. Hereupon the Honourable Mrs. Morton took 
her departure, and was never seen at Bragton again in the old squire’s 
time. Reginald Morton came to the house, and soon afterwards 
another little Reginald was born at Bragton Park. This happened as 
long ago as 1835, twenty years before the death of the old squire. 

But there had been another child, a daughter, who had come 
between the two sons, still living in those days, who will become known 
to any reader who will have patience to follow these pages to the end. 
She married, not very early in life, a certain Sir William Ushant, who 
was employed by his country for many years in India and elsewhere, 
but who found, soon after his marriage, that the service of his country 
required that he should generally leave his wife at Bragton. As her 
father had been for many years a widower, Lady Ushant became the 
mistress of the house. 

But death was very busy with the Mortons. Almost every one died, 
except the squire himself and his daughter, and that honourable 
dowager, with her income and her pride who could certainly very 
well have been spared. When at last, in 1855, the old squire went, 
fall of years, full of respect, but laden also with debts and money 
troubles, not only had his son John, and his grandson John, gone 
before him, but Reginald and his wife were both lying in Bragton 
Churchyard. 

The elder branch of the family, John the great grandson, and his 
little sisters, were at once taken away from Bragton by the honourable 
grandmother. John, who was then about seven years old, was of 
course the young squire, and was the owner of the property. The 
dowager, therefore, did not undertake an altogether unprofitable 
burden. Lady Ushant was left at the house, and with Lady Ushant, 
or rather immediately subject to her care, young Reginald Morton, 
who was then nineteen years of age, and who was about to go to 
Oxford. But there immediately sprang up family lawsuits, instigated 
by the honourable lady on behalf of her grandchildren, of which 
Reginald Morton was the object. The old man had left certain out- 
lying properties to his grandson Reginald, of which Hoppet Hall was 
a part. For eight or ten years the lawsuit was continued, and much- 
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money was expended. Reginald was at last successful, and became 
the undoubted owner of Hoppet Hall; but in the meantime he went 
to Germany for his education, instead of to Oxford, and remained 
abroad even after the matter was decided,—living, no one but Lady 
Ushant knew where, or after what fashion. 

When the old squire died the children were taken away, and Bragton 
was nearly deserted. The young heir was brought up with every 
caution, and, under the auspices of his grandmother and her family, 
behaved himself very unlike the old Mortons. He was educated at 
Eton, after leaving which he was at once examined for Foreign Office 
employment, and commenced his career with great éclat. He had 
been made to understand clearly that he could not enter in upon his 
squirearchy early in life. The estate when he came of age had 
already had some years to recover itself, and as he went from capital 
to capital, he was quite content to draw from it an income which 
enabled him to shine with peculiar brilliance among his brethren. He 
had visited Bragton once since the old squire’s death, and had found 
the place very dull and uninviting. He had no ambition whatever to 
be master of the U. R. U.; but did look forward to a time when he 
might be Minister Plenipotentiary at some foreign court. 

For many years after the old man’s death, Lady Ushant, who was 
then a widow, was allowed to live at Bragton. She was herself child- 
less, and being now robbed of her great-nephews and nieces, took a 
little girl to live with her, named Mary Masters. It was a very 
desolate house in those days, but the old lady was careful as to the 
education of the child, and did her best to make the home happy for 
her. Some two or three years before the commencement of this story 
there arose a difference between the manager of the property and 
Lady Ushant, and she was made to understand, after some half- 
courteous manner, that Bragton house and park would do better with- 
out her. There would be no longer any cows kept, and painters 
must come into the house, and there were difficulties about fuel. 
She was not turned out exactly; but she went and established her- 
self in lonely lodgings at Cheltenham. Then Mary Masters, who 
had lived for more than a dozen years at Bragton, went back to her 
father’s house in Dillsborough. 

Any reader with an aptitude for family pedigrees will now under- 
stand that Reginald, Master of Hoppet Hall, was first cousin to the 
father of the Foreign Office paragon, and that he is therefore the 
paragon’s first cousin once removed. ‘The relationship is not very 
distant, but the two men, one of whom was a dozen years older than 
the other, had not seen each other for more than twenty years,—at 
a time when one of them was a big boy, and the other a very little 
one; and during the greater part of that time a lawsuit had been 
carried on between them in a very rigorous manner. It had done 
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much to injure both, and had created such a feeling of hostility that 
no intercourse of any kind now existed between them. 

It does not much concern us to know how far back should be dated 
the beginning of the connection between the Morton family and 
that of Mr. Masters, the attorney; but it is certain that the first 
attorney of that name in Dillsborough became learned in the law 
through the patronage of some former Morton. The father of the 
present Gregory Masters, and the grandfather, had been thoroughly 
trusted and employed by old Reginald Morton, and the former of the 
two had made his will. Very much of the stewardship and manage - 
ment of the property had been in their hands, and they had throven 
as honest men, but as men with a tolerably sharp eye to their own 
interests. The late Mr. Masters had died a few years before the 
squire, and the present attorney had seemed to succeed to these 
family blessings. But the whole order of things became changed. 
Within a few weeks of the squire’s death Mr. Masters found that he 
was to be entrusted no further with the affairs of the property, but 
that, in lieu of such care, was thrown upon him the task of defending 
the will which he had made against the owner of the estate. His father 
and grandfather had contrived between them to establish a fairly good 
business, independently of Bragton, which business, of course, was 
now his. As far as instruction went, and knowledge, he was probably 
a better lawyer than either of them; but he lacked their enterprise 
and special genius, and the thing had dwindled with him. It seemed 
to him, perhaps not unnaturally, that he had been robbed of an inheri- 
tance. He had no title deeds, as had the owners of the property ; 
but his ancéstors before him, from generation to generation, had lived 
by managing the Bragton property. They had drawn the leases, and 
made the wills, and collected the rents, and had taught themselves to 
believe that a Morton could not live on his land without a Masters. 
Now there was a Morton who did not live on his land, but spent his 
rents elsewhere without the aid of any Masters, and it seemed to the old 
lawyer that all the good things of the world had passed away. He 
had married twice, his first wife having, before her marriage, been well 
known at Bragton Park. When she had died, and Mr. Masters had 
brought a second wife home, Lady Ushant took the only child of the 
mother, whom she had known as a girl, into her own keeping, till 
she also had been compelled to leave Bragton. Then Mary Masters 
had returned to her father and stepmother. 

The Bragton Park residence is a large, old-fashioned, comfortab!o 
house, but by no means a magnificent mansion. ‘The greater part of 
it was built 150 years ago, and the rooms are small and low. In the 
palmy days of his reign, which is now more than half a century 
since, the old squire made alterations, and built new stables and 

kennels, and put up a conservatory ; but what he did then has already 
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become almost old-fashioned now. What he added he added in stone, 
but the old house was brick. He was much abused at the time for 
his want of taste, and heard a good deal about putting new cloth as 
patches on old rents; but, as the shrubs and ivy have grown up, a 
certain picturesqueness has come upon the place, which is greatly due 
to the difference of material. The place is somewhat sombre, as 
there is no garden close to the house. There is a lawn at the back, 
with gravel walks round it; but it is only a small lawn; and then 
divided from the lawn by a ha-ha fence, is the park. The place, too, 
has that sad look which always comes to a house from the want of a 
tenant. Poor Lady Ushant, when she was there, could do little or 
nothing. A gardener was kept, but there should have been three or 
four gardeners. The man grew cabbages and onions, which he sold, 
but cared nothing for the walks or borders. Whatever it may have 
been in the old time, Bragton Park was certainly not a cheerful place 
when Lady Ushant lived there. In the squire’s time the park itself 
had always been occupied by deer. Even when distress came he 
would not allow the deer to be sold. But after his death they went 
very soon, and from that day to the time of which I am writing, the 
park has been leased to some butchers or graziers from Dillsborough. 

The ground hereabouts is nearly level, but it falls away a little and 
becomes broken and pretty where the river Dill runs through the 
park, about half a mile from the house. There is a walk called the 
Pleasance, passing down through shrubs to the river, and then crossing 
the stream by a foot-bridge, and leading across the fields towards Dills- 
borough. This bridge is, perhaps, the prettiest spot in Bragton, or, 
for that matter, anywhere in the county round ; but even here there 
is not much of beauty to be praised. It is here, on the side of the 
river away from the house, that the home meet of the hounds used to 
be held ; and still the meet at Bragton Bridge is popular in this 
county. 


Cuapter III. 


THE MASTERS FAMILY. 


Ar six o'clock one November morning, Mr. Masters, the attorney, was 
sitting at home with his family in the large parlour of his house, his 
office being on the other side of the passage which cut the house in 
two and was formally called the hall. Upstairs, over the parlour, was a 
drawing-room ; but this chamber, which was supposed to be elegantly 
furnished, was very rarely used. Mr. and Mrs. Masters did not see 
much company, and for family purposes the elegance of the drawing- 
room made it unfit. It added, however, not a little to the glory of 
Mrs. Masters’ life. The house itself was a low brick building in the 
High Street, at the corner where the High Street runs into the 
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market-place, and therefore, nearly opposite to the Bush. It had 
none of the elaborate grandeur of the inn nor of the simple state- 
liness of Hoppet Hall, but, nevertheless, it maintained the character 
of the town and was old, substantial, respectable, and dark. 

“T think it a very spirited thing of him to do, then,” said Mrs. 
Masters. 

“ T don’t know, my dear. Perhaps it is only revenge.” 

“ What have you to do with that? What can it matter to a 
lawyer whether it’s revenge or anything else? He’s got the means, I 
suppose ?” 

** T don’t know, my dear.” 

“ What does Nickem say ?” 

“‘T suppose he has the means;” said Mr. Master, who was aware 
that if he told his wife a fib on the matter, she would learn the truth 
from his senior clerk, Mr. Samuel Nickem. Among the professional 
gifts which Mr. Masters possessed, had not been that great gift of 
being able to keep his office and his family distinct from each other. 
His wife always knew what was going on, and was very free with her 
advice ; generally tendering it on that side on which money was to be 
made, and doing so with much feminine darkness as to right and 
wrong. His clerk, Nickem, who was afflicted with no such darkness, 
but who ridiculed the idea of scruple in an attorney, often took part 
against him. It was the wish of his heart to get rid of Nickem; but 
Nickem would have carried business with him, and gone over to some 
enemy, or, perhaps have set up in some irregular manner on his own 
bottom ; and his wife would have given him no peace had he done s0, 
for she regarded Nickem as the mainstay of the house. 

“ What is Lord Rufford to you?” asked Mrs. Masters. 

“ He has always been very friendly.” 

“T don’t see it at all. You have never had any of his money. I 
don’t know that you are a pound richer by him.” 

“ T have always gone with the gentry of the county.” 

“ Fiddlesticks ! Gentry! Gentry are very well as long as you can 
make a living out of them. You could ‘afford to stick up for gentry 
till you lost the Bragton property.” This was a subject that was 
always sore between Mr. Masters and his wife. The former Mrs. 
Masters had been a lady,—the daughter of a neighbouring clergyman ; 
and had been much considered by the family at Bragton. The 
present Mrs. Masters was the daughter of an ironmonger at Norring- 
ton, who had brought a thousand pounds with her, which had been 
very useful. No doubt Mr. Masters’ practice had been considerably 
affected by the lowliness of his second marriage. People who used to 
know the first Mrs. Masters, such as Mrs. Mainwaring, and the 
doctor’s wife, and old Mrs. Cooper, the wife of the vicar of Malling- 
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ham, would not call on the second Mrs, Masters. As Mrs. Masters 
was too high spirited to run after people who did not want her, she 
took to hating gentry instead. 

** We have always been on the other side ;” said the old attorney,— 
“ T and my father and grandfather before me.” 

“ They lived on it and you can’t. If you are going to say that you 
won't have any client that isn’t a gentleman, you might as well put 
up your shutters at once.” 

“T haven’t said so. Isn’t Runciman my client?” 

“ He always goes with the gentry. He a’most thinks he’s one of 
them himself.” 

“ And old Nobbs, the ‘greengrocer. But it’s all nonsense. Any 
man is my client, or any woman, who can come and pay me for 
business that is fit for me to do.” 

“ Why isn’t this fit to be done? If the man’s been damaged, why 
shouldn’t he be paid ?” 

“ He’s had money offered him.” 

“ Tf he thinks it ain't enough, who's to say that it is,—unless a 
jury ?” said Mrs. Masters, becoming quite eloquent. ‘ And how's a 
poor man to get a jury to say that, unless he comes to a lawyer? Of 
course, if you won’t have it, he'll go to Bearside, Bearside won't 
turn him away.” Bearside was another attorney, an interloper of 
about ten years’ standing, whose name was odious to Mr. Masters. 

“ You don’t know anything about it, my dear,” said he, aroused at 
last to anger. 

“T know youre letting anybody who likes take the bread out of 
the children’s mouths.” The children, so called, were sitting round 
the table and could not but take an interest in the matter. The 
eldest was that Mary Masters, the daughter of the former wife, whom 
Lady Ushant had befriended, a tall girl, with dark brown hair, so dark 
as almost to be black, and large, soft, thoughtful grey eyes. We shall 
have much to say of Mary Masters, and can hardly stop to give an 
adequate description of her here. The others were Dolly and Kate, 
two girls aged sixteen and fifleen. The two younger “children ” 
were eating bread and butter and jam in a very healthy manner, but 
still had their ears wide open to the conversation that was being held. 
The two younger girls sympathised strongly with their mother. Mary, 
who had known much about the Mortons, and was old enough to 
understand the position which her grandfather had held in reference 
to the family, of course leaned in her heart to her father’s side. But 
she was wiser than her father, and knew that in such discussions her 
mother often shewed a worldly wisdom which, in their present circum- 
stances, they could hardly afford to disregard, unpalatable though it 
might be. 

Mr. Masters disliked these discussions altogether, but he disliked 
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them most of all in presence of his children. He looked round upon 
them in a deprecatory manner, making a slight motion with his hand 
and bringing his head down on one side, and then he gave a long sigh. 
If it was his intention to convey some subtle warning to his wife, some 
caution that she alone should understand, he was deceived. ‘The 
‘children ” all knew what he meant quite as well as did their mother. 

“Shall we go out, mamma?” asked Dolly. 

“Finish your teas, my dears,” said Mr. Masters, who wished to 
stop the discussion rather than to carry it on before a more select 
audience. 

“You've got to make up your mind to-night,” said Mrs. Masters, 
“and you'll be going over to the Bush at eight.” 

“No, I needn’t. He is to come on Monday. I told Nickem I wouldn’t 
soo him to-night; nor, of course, to-morrow.” 

“Then he'll go to Bearside.” 

“ He may go to Bearside and be ! Oh, Lord! I do wish you’d 
let me drop the business for a few minutes when I am in here; you 
don’t know anything about it. How should you?” 

“T know that if I didn’t speak you’d let everything slip through 
your fingers. There’s Mr. Twentyman. Kate, open the door.” 

Kate, who was fond of Mr. Twentyman, rushed up and opened the 
front door at once. In saying so much of Kate, I do not mean it to 
be understood that any precocious ideas of love were troubling that 
young lady’s bosom. Kate Masters was a jolly bouncing schoolgirl of 
fifteen, who was not too proud to eat toffy, and thought herself still a 
child. But she was very fond of Lawrence Twentyman, who had a 
pony that she could ride, and who was always good-natured to her. 
All the family liked Mr, Twentyman,—unless it might be Mary, who 
was the one that ho specially liked himself. And Mary was not 
altogether averse to him, knowing him to be good-natured, manly, and 
straightforward. But Mr. 'wentyman had proposed to her, and she 
had—certainly not accepted him. This, however, had broken none of 
the family friendship. Every one in the house, unless it might be 
Mary herself, hoped that Mr. Twentyman might prevail at last. The 
man was worth six or seven hundred a year, and had a good house, 
and owed no one a shilling. He was handsome, and about the best- 
tempered fellow known. Of course they all desired that he should 
prevail with Mary. “I wish that I were old enough, Larry, that’s 
all!” Kate had said to him once, laughing. “I wouldn’t have you if 
you were ever so old,” Larry had replied; “You'd want to be out 
hunting every day.” That will show the sort of terms that Larry was 
on with his friend Kate. He called at the house every Saturday, with 
the declared object of going over to the club that was held that evening 
in the parlour at the Bush, whither Mr. Masters also always went. 
It was understood at home that Mr. Masters should attend this club 
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every Saturday from eight till eleven, but that he was not at any other 
time to give way to the fascinations of the Bush. On this occasion, 
and we may say on almost every Saturday night, Mr. Twentyman 
arrived a full hour before the appointed time. The reason of his doing 
so was of course well understood, and was quite approved by Mrs. 
Masters. She was not, at any rate as yet, a cruel stepmother; but 
still, if the girl could be transferred to so eligible a home as that which 
Mr. Twentyman could give her, it would be well for all parties. 

When he took his seat he did not address himself specially to the 
lady of his love. I don’t know how a gentleman is to do so in the 
presence of her father, and mother, and sisters. Saturday after Saturday 
he probably thought that some occasion would arise; but, if his words 
could have been counted, it would probably have been found that he 
addressed fewer to her than to any one in the room. 

“Larry,” said his special friend Kate, “am I to have the pony at 
the Bridge meet ?” 

“How very free you are, Miss!” said her mother.’ 

“TI don’t know about that,” said Larry. ‘“ When is there to bea 
meet at the bridge? I haven’t heard.” 

“But I have. Tony Tuppett told me that they would be there 
this day fortnight.” Tony Tuppett was the huntsman of the U. R. U. 
“That's more than Tony can know. He may have guessed it.” 

“Shall I have the pony if he has guessed right ?” 

Then the pony was promised ; and Kate, trusting in Tony Tuppett’s 
sagacity, was happy. 

“Have you heard of all this about Dillsborough Wood?” asked 
Mrs. Masters. The attorney shrank at the question, and shook him- 
self uneasily in his chair. 

“Yes; I’ve heard about it,” said Larry. 

“ And what do you think about it? I don’t see why Lord Rufford 
is to ride over everybody because he’s a lord.” Mr. Twentyman 
scratched his head. Though a keen sportsman himself, he did not 
specially like Lord Rufford,—a fact which had been very well known 
to Mrs. Masters. But, nevertheless, this threatened action against 
the nobleman was distasteful to him. It was not a hunting affair, 
or Mr. Twentyman could not have doubted fora moment. It was a 
shooting difficulty, and as Mr. Twentyman had never been asked to 
fire a gun on the Rufford preserves, it was no great sorrow to him 
that there should be such a difficulty. But the thing threatened 
was an attack upon the country gentry and their amusements, and 
Mr. Twentyman was a country gentleman who followed sport. Upon 
the whole his sympathies were with Lord Rufford. 

“The man is an utter blackguard, you know,” said Larry. ‘“ Last 
year he threatened to shoot the foxes in Dillsborough Wood.” 

“No!” said Kate, quite horrified. 
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“T’m afraid he’s a bad sort of fellow all round,” said the attorney. 

“T don’t see why he shouldn’t claim what he thinks due to him,” 
said Mrs. Masters. 

“Tm told that his lordship offered him seven and six an acre for 
the whole of the two fields,” said the gentleman-farmer. 

“Goarly declares,” said Mrs. Masters, “that the pheasants didn’t 
leave him four bushels of wheat to the acre.” 

Goarly was the man who had proposed himself as a client to Mr. 
Masters, and who was desirous of claiming damages to the amount of 
forty shillings an acre for injury done to the crops ‘on two fields 
belonging to himself which lay adjacent to Dillsborough Wood, a 
covert belonging to Lord Rufford, about four miles from the town, in 
which both pheasants and foxes were preserved with great care. 

“‘ Has Goarly been to you?” asked Twentyman. 

Mr. Masters nodded his head. “That's just it,” said Mrs. Masters. 
“T don’t see why a man isn’t to go to law if he pleases,—that is, if he 
can afford to pay for it. I have nothing to say against gentlemen’s 
sport; but I do say that they should run the same chance as others. And 
I say it’s a shame if they're to band themselves together and make 
the county too hot to hold any one as doesn’t like to have his things 
ridden over, and his crops devoured, and his fences knocked into Jericho. 
I think there’s a deal of selfishness in sport and a deal of tyranny.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Masters!” exclaimed Larry. 

“Well, Ido. And if a poor man,—or a man whether he’s poor or 
no,” added Mrs. Masters, correcting herself, as she thought of the 
money which this man ought to have in order that he might pay for 
his law-suit,—“ thinks hisself injured, it’s nonsense to tell me that 
nobody should take up his case. It’s just as though the butcher 
wouldn’t sell a man a leg of mutton because Lord Rufford had a 
spite against him. Who's Lord Rufford ?” 

“Everybody knows that I care very little for his lordship,” said 
Mr. Twentyman. 

“Nor I; and I don’t see why Gregory should. If Goarly isn’t 
entitled to what he wants he won't get it; that’s all. But let it be 
tried fairly.” 

Hereupon Mr. Masters took up his hat and left the room, and 
Twentyman followed him, not having yet expressed any positive 
opinion on the delicate matter submitted to his judgment. Of course, 
Goarly was a brute. Had he not threatened to shoot foxes? But, 
then, an attorney must live by law-suits, and it seemed to Mr. Twenty- 


man that an attorney should not stop to inquire whether a new client 
is a brute or not. 
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Cuapter IY. 
THi& DILLSBOROUGH CLUB. 


‘fue club, s> called at Dillsborough, was held every Saturday evening 
in a back parlour at the Bush, and was attended generally by seven or 
eight members. It was a very easy club. There was no balloting, 
and no other expense attending it other than that of paying for the 
liquor which each man chose to drink. Sometimes, about ten o'clock, 
there was a little supper, the cost of which was defrayed by subscrip- 
1ion among those who partook of it. It was one rule of the club, or a 
habit, rather, which had grown to be a rule, that Mr. Runciman might 
introduce into it any one he pleased. I do not know that a similar 
position was denied to any one else; but as Mr. Runciman had a 
direct pecuniary advantage in promoting the club, the new comers 
were generally ushered in by him. When the attorney and Twenty- 
man entered the room Mr. Runciman was seated as usual in an arm- 
chair at the corner of the fire nearest to the door, with the bell at his 
right hand. He was a hale, good-looking man about fifty, with black 
hair, now turning grey at the edges, and a clean-shorn chin. He had 
uw pronounced strong face of his own, one capable of evincing anger and 
determination when necessary, but equally apt for smiles or, on occa- 
sion, for genuine laughter. He was a masterful but a pleasant man, 
very civil to customers and to his friends generally while they took 
him the right way; but one who could be a Tartar if he were of- 
fended, holding an opinion that his position as landlord of an inn was 
one requiring masterdom. And his wife was like him in everything,— 
except in this, that she always submitted to him. He was a tempe- 
rate man in the main; but on Saturday nights he would become 
jovial, and sometimes a little quarrelsome. When this occurred the 
club would generally break itself up and go home to bed, not in the least 
offended. Indeed Mr. Runciman was the tyrant of the club, though 
it was held at his house expressly with the view of putting money 
into his pocket. Opposite to his seat was another arm-chair,—not so 
big as Mr. Runciman’s, but still a soft and easy chair,—which was 
always left for the attorney. For Mr. Masters was a man much 
respected through all Dillsborough, partly on his own account, but 
more perhaps for the sake of his father and grandfather. He was 
a round-faced, clean-shorn man, with straggling grey hair, who always 
wore black clothes and a white cravat. There was something in his 
appearance which recommended him among his neighbours, who 
were disposed to say he “looked the gentleman;” but a stranger 
might have thought his cheeks to be flabby and his mouth to be 
weak, 
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were Nupper, the doctor,—a sporting old bachelor doctor who had 
the reputation of riding after the hounds in order that he might be 
ready for broken bones and minor accidents; next to him, in another 
arm-chair, facing the fire, was Ned Botsey, the younger of the two 
brewers from Norrington, who was in the habit during the hunting 
season of stopping from Saturday to Monday at the Bush, partly 
because the Rufford hounds hunted on Saturday and Monday and on 
those days seldom met in the Norrington direction, and partly be- 
cause he liked the sporting conversation of the Dillsborough Club. 
He was a little man, very neat in his attire, who liked to be above 
his compiny, and fancied that he was so in Mr. Runciman’s parlour. 
Between him and the attorney’s chair was Harry Stubbings, from 
Stanton Corner, the man who let out hunters, and whom Twentyman 
had threatened to thrash. His introduction to the club had taken 
place lately, not without some opposition; but Runciman had set his 
foot upon that, saying that it was “all d nonsense.” He had 
prevailed, and Twentyman had consented to meet the man; but there 
was no great friendship between them. Seated back on the sofa was 
Mr. Ribbs, the butcher, who was allowed into the society as being a 
specially modest man. His modesty, perhaps, did not hinder him in 
an affair of sheep or bullocks, nor yet in the collection of his debts ; 
but at the club he understood his position, and rarely opened his mouth 
to speak. When Twentyman followed the attorney into the room 
there was a vacant chair between Mr. Botsey and Harry Stubbings ; 
but he would not get into it, preferring to seat himself on the table at 
Botsey’s right hand. 

“So Goarly was with you, Mr. Masters,’ Mr. Runciman began as 
soon as the attorney was seated. It was clear that they had all been 
talking about Goarly and his law-suit, and that Goarly and the law- 
suit would be talked about very generally in Dillsborough. 

“He was over at my place this evening,” said the attorney. 

“You are not going to take his case up for him, Mr. Masters ?” 
said young Botsey. “ We expect something better from you than 
that.” 

Now Ned Botsey was rather an impudent young man, and Mr, 
Masters, though he was mild enough at home, did not like impudence 
from the world at large. “I suppose, Mr. Botsey,” said he, “ that if 
Goarly were to go to you for a barrel of beer you'd sell it to him.” 

“T don’t know whether I should or not. I dare say my people 
would. But that’s a different thing.” 

“TI don’t see any difference at all. You're not very particular as to 
yvur customers, and I don’t ask you any questions about them. Ring 
the bell, Runciman, please.” ‘The bell was rung, and the two new 
comers ordered their liquor. 

It was quite right that Ned Botsey should be put down. Every one 
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in the room felt that. But there was something in the attorney’s tone 
which made the assembled company feel that he had undertaken 
Goarly’s case; whereas, in the opinion of the company, Goarly was a 
scoundrel with whom Mr. Masters should have had nothing to do. 
The attorney had never been a sporting man himself, but he had 
always been, as it were, on that side. 

“ Goarly is a great fool for his pains,” said the doctor. ‘“ He has 
had a very fair offer made him, and, first or last, it’ll cost him forty 
pounds.” 

“He has got it into his head,” said the landlord, “that he can sue 
Lord Rufford for his fences. Lord Rufford is not answerable for his 
fences.” 

“ It’s the loss of crop he’s going for,” said Twentyman. 

“ How can there be pheasants to that amount in Dillsborough wood,” 
continued the landlord, “ when everybody knows that foxes breed there 
every year? There isn’t a surer find for a fox in the whole county. 
Everybody knows that Lord Rufford never lets his game stand in the 
way of foxes.” 

Lord Rufford was Mr. Runciman’s great friend and patron and 
best customer, and not a word against Lord Rufford was allowed in 
that room, though elsewhere in Dillsborough ill-natured things were 
sometimes said of his lordship. Then there came on that well-worn 
dispute among sportsmen, whether foxes and pheasants are or are not 
pleasant companions to each other. Every one was agreed that, if not, 
then the pheasants should suffer, and that any country gentleman who 
allowed his gamekeeper to entrench on the privileges of foxes in order 
that pheasants might be more abundant, was a “brute” and a “ beast,” 
and altogether unworthy to live in England. Larry Twentyman and 
Ned Botsey expressed an opinion that pheasants were predominant 
in Dillsborough wood, while Mr. Runciman, the doctor, and Harry 
Stubbings declared loudly that everything that foxes could desire was 
done for them in that Elysium of sport. 

“We drew the wood blank last time we were there,” said Larry. 
“ Don’t you remember, Mr. Runciman, about the end of last March ?” 

“Of course I remember,” said the landlord. ‘ Just the end of the 
season, when two vixens had litters in the wood! You don't sup- - 
pose Bean was going to let that old butcher, Tony, find a fox in 
Dillsborough at that time.” Bean was his lordship’s head gamekeeper 
in that part of the country. “ How many foxes had we found there 
during the season ?” 

“Two or three,” suggested Botsey. 

“Seven!” said the energetic landlord; “seven, including cub- 
hunting,—and killed four! If you kill four foxes out of an eighty- 
acre wood, and have two litters at the end of the season, I don’t think 
you have much to complain of.” 
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“Tf they all did as well as Lord Rufford, you'd have more foxes 
than you'd know what to do with,” said the doctor. 

Then this branch of the conversation was ended by a bet of a new 
hat between Botsey and the landlord as to the finding of a fox in 
Dillsborough wood when it should next be drawn; as to which, when 
the speculation was completed, Harry Stubbings offered Mr. Runci- 
man ten shillings down for his side of the bargain. 

But all this did not divert the general attention from the important 
matter of Goarly’s attack. “ Let it be how it will,” said Mr. Runci- 
man, “a fellow like that should be put down.” He did not address 
himself specially to Mr. Masters, but that gentleman felt that he was 
being talked at. 

“Certainly he ought,” said Dr. Nupper. “If he didn’t feel satis- 
fied with what his lordship offered him, why couldn’t he ask his lord- 
ship to refer the matter to a couple of farmers who understood it?” 

“ It’s the spirit of the thing,” said Mr. Ribbs, from his place on the 
sofa. “It’s a hodious spirit.” 

“That's just it, Mr. Ribbs,” said Harry Stubbings. “ It’s all 
meant for opposition. Whether it’s shooting or whether it’s hunting, 
it’s all one. Such a chap oughn’t to be allowed to have land. I'd 
take it away from him by Act of Parliament. It’s such as him as is 
destroying the country.” 

“There ain’t many of them hereabouts, thank God!” said the land- 
lord. 

“Now, Mr. Twentyman,” said Stubbings, who was anxious to 
make friends with the gentleman-farmer, “you know what land can 
do, and what land has done, as well as any man. What would you 
say was the real damage done to them two wheat fields by his lordship’s 
game last autumn? You saw the crops as they were growing, and 
you know what came off the land.” 

“J wouldn’t like to say.” 

“But if you were on your oath, Mr. Twentyman? Was there 
more than seven-and-sixpence an acre lost ?” 

“No, nor five shillings,” said Runciman. 

“T think Goarly ought to take his lordship’s offer—if you mean 
that,” said Twentyman. 

Then there was a pause, during which more drink was brought in, 
and pipes were re-lighted. Everybody wished that Mr. Masters might 
be got to say that he would not take the case, but there was a deli- 
cacy about asking him. “If I remember right he was in Rufford 
Gaol once,” said Runciman. 

“He was let out on bail and then the matter was hushed up some- 
how,” said the attorney. 

“Tt was something about a woman,” continued Runciman. “I 
know that on that occasion he came out an awful scoundrel.” 
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“Don’t you remember,” asked Botsey, “how he used to walk up 
and down the covert-side with a gun, two years ago, swearing he 
would shoot the fox if he broke over his land ?” 

“T heard him say it, Botsey,” said Twentyman. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been the first fox he’s murdered,” said the 
doctor. 

“Not by many,” said the landlord. 

“ You remember that old woman near my place?” said Stubbings. 
“Tt was he that put her up to tell all them lies about her turkeys. 
I ran it home to him! A blackguard like that! Nobody ought to 
take him up.” 

“T hope you won’t, Mr. Masters,” said the doctor. The doctor 
was as old as the attorney, and had known him for many years. No 
one else could dare to ask the question. 

“T don’t suppose I shall, Nupper,” said the attorney from his chair. 
It was the first word he had spoken since he had put down young 
Botsey. “It wouldn’t just suit me; but a man has to judge of those 
things for himself.” 

Then there was a general rejoicing, and Mr. Runciman stood 
broiled bones, and ham and eggs, and bottled stout for the entire 
club; one unfortunate effect of which unwonted conviviality was that 
Mr. Masters did not get home till near twelve o'clock. That was 
sure to cause discomfort ; and then he had pledged himself to decline 
Goarly’s business ! 


Cuapter V. 
REGINALD MORTON. 


WE will now go back to Hoppet Hall and its inhabitants. When the 
old squire died he left by his will Hoppet Hall and certain other 
houses in Dillsborough, which was all that ke could leave, to his 
grandson Reginald Morton. Then there arose a question whether 
this property also was not entailed. The former Mr. Masters, and our 
friend of the present day, had been quite certain of the squire’s power 
to do what he liked with it; but others had been equally certain on the 
other side, and there had been a lawsuit. During that time Reginald 
Morton had been forced to live on a very small allowance. His aunt, 
Lady Ushant, had done what little she could for him, but it had been 
felt to be impossible that he should remain at Bragton, which was the 
property of the cousin who was at law with him. From the moment 
of his birth the Honourable Mrs. Morton, who was also his aunt by 
marriage, had been his bitter enemy. He was the son of an inn- 
keeper's daughter, and, according to her theory of life, should never 
even have been noticed by the real Mortons. And this honourable 
old lady was almost adverse to Lady Ushant, whose husband had 
simply been a knight, and who had left nothing behind him. Thus 
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Reginald Morton had been almost absolutely friendless since his 
grandfather died, and had lived in Germany, nobody quite knew 
how. During the entire period of this lawsuit Hoppet Hall had re- 
mained untenanted. 

When the property was finally declared to belong to Reginald 
Morton, the Hall, before it could be used, required considerable 
repair. But there was other property. The Bush Inn belonged to 
Mr. Morton, as did the house in which Mr. Masters lived, and sundry 
other smaller tenements in the vicinity. There was an income from 
these of about five hundred pounds a year. Reginald, who was then 
nearly thirty years of age, came over to England, and stayed for a 
month or two at Bragton with his aunt, to the infinite chagrin of the 
old dowager. The management of the town property was entrusted 
to Mr. Masters, and Hoppet Hall was repaired. At this period Mr. 
Mainwaring had just come to Dillsborough, and having a wife with 
some money and perhaps quite as much pretension, had found the 
rectory too small, and had taken the Hall on a lease for seven years. 
When this was arranged Reginald Morton again went to Germany, and 
did not return till the lease had run out. By that time Mr. Main- 
waring, having spent a little money, found that the rectory would be 
large enough for his small family. “Then the Hall was again un- 
tenanted for awhile, till, quite suddenly, Reginald Morton returned to 
Dillsborough, and took up his permanent residence in his own house. 

It soon became known that the new comer would not add much to 
the gaiety of the place. The only people whom he knew in Dills- 
borough were his own tenants, Mr. Runciman and Mr. Masters, and 
the attorney’s eldest danghter. During those months which he had 
spent with Lady Ushant at Bragton Mary had been living there, then 
a ‘child of twelve years old; and, as a child, had become his fast 
friend. With his aunt he had continually corresponded, and partly 
at her instigation, and partly from feelings of his own, he had at 
once gone to the attorney's house. This was now two years since, 
and he had found in his old playmate a beautiful young woman, 
in his opinion very unlike the people with whom she lived. For the 
first twelvemonths he saw her occasionally,—though not indeed very 
often. Once or twice he had drunk tea at the attorney’s house, on 
which occasions the drawing-room upstairs had been almost as grand 
as it was uncomfortable. Then the attentions of Larry Twentyman 
began to make themselves visible, infinitely to Reginald Morton's 
disgust. Up to that time he had no idea of falling in love with the 
girl himself. Since he had begun to think on such subjects at all he 
had made up his mind that he would not marry. He was almost the 
more proud of his birth, by his father’s side, because he had been 
made to hear so much of his mother’s low position. He had told 
himself a hundred times that under no circumstances could he marry 
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any other than a lady of good birth. But his own fortune was small, 
and he knew himself well enough to be sure that he would not marry 
for money. He was now nearly forty years of age and had never yet 
been thrown into the society of any one that had attracted him. He 
was sure that he would not marry. And yet when he saw that Mr. 
Twentyman was made much of and flattered by the whole Masters 
family, apparently because he was regarded as an eligible husband for 
Mary, Reginald Morton was not only disgusted, but personally 
offended. Being a most unreasonable man he conceived a bitter dis- 
like to poor Larry, who, at any rate, was truly in love, and was not 
looking too high in desiring to marry the portionless daughter of the 
attorney. But Morton thought that the man ought to be kicked and 
horsewhipped, or, at any rate, banished into some speechless exile for 
his presumption. 

With Mr. Runciman he had dealings, and in some sort friendship. 
There were two meadows attached to Hoppet Hall,—fields lying close 
to the town, which were very suitable for the landlord’s purposes. Mr. 
Mainwaring had held them in his own hands, taking them up from 
Mr. Runciman, who had occupied them while the house was un- 
tenanted, in a manner which induced Mr. Runciman to feel that it 
was useless to go to church to hear such sermons as those preached 
by the rector. But Morton had restored the fields, giving them rent 
free, on condition that he should be supplied with milk and butter. 
Mr. Runciman, no doubt, had the best of the bargain, as he generally 
had in all bargains; but he was a man who liked to be generous 
when generously treated. Consequently he almost overdid his neigh- 
bour with butter and cream, and occasionally sent in quarters of lamb 
and sweetbreads to make up the weight. I don’t know that the 
offerings were particularly valued; but friendship was engendered 
Runciman, too, had his grounds for quarrelling with those who had 
taken up the management of the Bragton property after the squire’s 
death, and had his own antipathy to the Honourable Mrs. Morton 
and her grandson, the Secretary of Legation. When the law-suit was 
going on he had been altogether on Reginald Morton’s side. It was 
an affair of sides, and quite natural that Runciman and the attorney 
should be friendly with the new comer at Hoppet Hall, though there 
were very few points of personal sympathy between them. 

Reginald Morton was no sportsman, nor was he at all likely to 
become a member of the Dillsborough Club. It was currently re- 
ported of him in the town that he had never sat on a horse or 
fired off a gun. As he had been brought up as a boy by the old 
squire this was probably an exaggeration, but it is certain that 
at this period of his life he had given up any aptitudes in that 
direction for which his early training might have suited him. He 
had brought back with him to Hoppet Hall many cases of books which 
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the ignorance of Dillsborough had magnified into an enormous 
library, and was certainly a sedentary, reading man. There was 
already a report in the town that he was engaged on some stupendous 
literary work, and the men and women generally looked upon him as 
a disagreeable marvel of learning. Dillsborough of itself was not 
bookish, and would have regarded any one known to have written an 
article in a magazine almost as a phenomenon. 

He seldom went to church, much to the sorrow of Mr. Surtees, 
who ventured to call at the house and remonstrate with him. He 
never called again. And though it was the habit of Mr. Surtees’ 
life to speak as little ill as possible of any one, he was not able to say 
any good of Mr. Morton. Mr. Mainwaring, who would never have 
troubled himself though his parishioner had not entered a place of 
worship once in a twelvemonth, did say many severe things against 
his former landlord. He hated people who were unsocial and averse to 
dining out, and who departed from the ways of living common among 
English country gentlemen. Mr. Mainwaring was, upon the whole, 
prepared to take the other side. 

Reginald Morton, though he was now nearly forty, was a young- 
looking, handsome man, with fair hair, cut short, and a light beard, 
which was always clipped. Though his mother had been an inn- 
keeper's daughter in Montreal, he had the Morton blue eyes, and the 
handsome, well-cut Morton nose. He was nearly six feet high, and 
strongly made, and was known to be a much finer man than the 
Secretary of Legation, who was rather small, and supposed to be not 
very robust. 

Our lonely man was a great walker, and had investigated every 
lane and pathway, and almost every hedge, within ten miles of Dills- 
borough before he had resided there two years; but his favourite 
rambles were all in the neighbourhood of Bragton. As there was 10 
one living in the house,—no one but the old housekeeper, who had 
lived there always,—he was able to wander about the place as Le 
pleased. On the Tuesday afternoon, after the meeting of the Dills- 
borough Club which has been recorded, he was seated, about three 
o'clock, on the rail of the foot-bridge over the Dill, with a long German 
pipe hanging from his mouth. He was noted throughout the whole 
country for this pipe, or for others like it, such an one being usually 
in his mouth as he wandered about. The amount of tobacco which 
he had smoked since his return to these parts, exactly in that spot, 
was considerable, for there he might have been found at some period 
of the afternoon at least three times a week. He would sit on this 
rail for half an hour looking down at the sluggish waters of the little 
river, rolling the smoke out of his mouth at long intervals, and 
thinking perhaps of the great book which he was supposed to be 
writing. As he sat there now, he suddenly heard voices and laughter, 
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and presently three girls came round the corner of the hedge, which, 
at this spot, hid the Dillsborough path,—and he saw the attorney’s 
three daughters. 

“Tt’s Mr. Morton,” said Dolly in a whisper. 

“ He’s always walking about Bragton,” said Kate in another whisper. 
* Tony Tuppett says that he’s the Bragton ghost.” 

“ Kate,” said Mary, also in a low voice, “you shouldn’t talk so 
much about what you hear from Tony Tuppett.” 

“ Bosh !” said Kate, who knew that she could not be scolded in the 
presence of Mr. Morton. 

He came forward and shook hands with them all, and took off his 
hat to Mary. ‘“ You've walked a long way, Miss Masters,” he said. 

“ We don’t think it far. I like sometimes to come and look at the 
old place.” 

“And so doI. I wonder whether you remember how often I've 
sat you on this rail and threatened to throw you into the river ?” 

“TI remember very well that you did threaten me once, and that I 
almost believed that you would throw me in.” 

“ What had she done that was naughty, Mr. Morton ?” asked Kate. 

“T don't think she ever did anything naughty in those days. I 
don’t know whether she has changed for the worse since.” 

“Mary is never naughty now,” said Dolly. “Kate and I are 
naughty, and it’s very much better fun than being good.” 

“The world has found out that long ago, Miss Dolly; only the 
world is not quite so candid in owning it as you are. Will you come 
and walk round the house, Miss Masters? I never go in, but I have 
no scruples about the paths and park.” ; 

At the end of the bridge leading into the shrubbery there was a 
stile, high indeed, but made commodiously with steps, almost like a 
double staircase, so that ladies could pass it without trouble. Mary 
had given her assent to the proposed walk, and was in the act of 


putting out her hand to be helped over the stile, when Mr. Twentyman 
appeared at the other side of it. 


“Tf here isn’t Larry !” said Kate. 

Morton’s face turned as black as thunder, but he immediately weut 
back across the bridge, leading Mary with him. The other girls, who 
had followed him on to the bridge, had of course to go back also. Mary 
was made very unhappy by the meeting. Mr. Morton would of course 
think that it had been planned, whereas by Mary herself it had been 
altogether unexpected. Kate, when the bridge was free, rushed over 
it and whispered something to Larry. The meeting had indeed been 
planned between her and Dolly and the lover, and this special walk 
had been taken at the request of the two younger girls. 

Morton stood stock still, as though he expected that Twentyman 
would pass by. Larry hurried over the bridge, feeling sure that the 
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meeting with Morton had been accidental and thinking that he would 
pass on towards the house. 

Larry was not at all ashamed of his purpose, nor was he inclined 
to give way and pass on. He came up boldly to his love, and shook 
hands with her with a pleasant smile. “If you are walking back to 
Dillsborough,” he said, “maybe you'll let me go a little way with 
you ?” 

“T was going round the house with Mr. Morton,” she said timidly. 

“Perhaps I can join you?” said he, bobbing his head at the other 
man. 

“Tf you intended to walk back with Mr. Twentyman ,” began 
Morton. 

“ But I didn’t,” said the poor girl, who in truth understood more of 
it all than did either of the two men. “I didn’t expect him, and I 
didn’t expect you. It’s a pity I can’t go both ways, isn’t it ?” she 
added, attempting to appear cheerful. 

“Come back, Mary,” said Kate; “we've had walking enough, and 
shall be awfully tired before we get home.” 

Mary had thought that she would like extremely to go round the 
house with her old friend and have a hundred incidents of her early 
life called to her memory. The meeting with Reginald Morton had 
been altogether pleasant to her. She had often felt how much she 
would have liked it had the chance of her life enabled her to see more 
frequently one whom as a girl she had so intimately known. But at 
the moment she lacked the courage to walk boldly across the bridge, 
and thus to rid herself of Lawrence Twentyman. She had already 
perceived that Morton’s manner had rendered it impossible that her 
lover should follow them. “Iam afraid I must go home,” she said. 
It was the very thing she did not want to do,—this going home with 
Lawrence Twentyman ; and yet she herself said that she must do it— 
driven to say so by a nervous dread of shewing herself to be fond of 
the other man’s company. 

“Good afternoon to you,” said Morton very gloomily, waving his 
hat and stalking across the bridge, 
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Calma. 


On the Ist of Fructidor, the third year of the Republic—or in more 
intelligible language, on the 18th of August, 1795, Ducis, the then 
popular French translator of Shakespeare, wrote to the great tragedian 
Talma as follows, only of course in his own tongue :— 


“The character of Macbeth suits you admirably ; you have the true note 
of passion; you exhibit with equal power remorse and love, virtue and 
crime. Here is the making of a tragic actor: you may go very far: the 
spirit of tragedy breathed upon your cradle.” 


Talma was at this time thirty-two years of age, and he had already 
obtained considerable distinction ; in 1789 he had astonished Paris by 
his performance of Charles IX., in Chénier’s drama of that name; 
it excited the passions of the audience to the highest pitch, and 
its representation was attended by a political agitation, which ex- 
tended from the spectators to the players, who beforehand merely 
troubled with ordinary spites and jealousies, now began to squabble 
about Kings and Republics, and the rights and wrongs of men, till 
the company split into two sections, the one Republican, the other 
Royalist ; and the democratical party, headed by Talma, leaving the 
Conservatives to carry on their performances as best they might, in 
the Théatre de la Nation, established itself in the Salle des Variétés, 
Rue de la Loi, at the present day restored to its original name of 
Rue de Richelieu. In this house, well known to us as the actual 
Théatre Francais, Talma achieved that long series of triumphs by 
which his name has become famous among the nations of Europe. 
Triumph is a word advisedly chosen to describe his successes; for he 
was & conqueror, not an easy winner. 

When he made his first appearance on a public stage in the year 
1783, at the Théatre de Doyen, in the tragedy of ‘ Mahomet,’ a com- 
mittee of friends, convened to decide upon his future chances, pro- 
nounced that he had absolutely none for a theatrical career ; for, 
said they, what can you hope when the highest inspiration (feu 
sacré) has been denied to you? but it is evident that you are a 
man of ability, and you may no doubt exercise it with advantage 
if you take up your father’s profession. 

The young actor was the son of a French dentist, then established 
in London ; he was born in France, and educated at a French school, 
but his holidays had been chiefly spent with his father in England. 
He accepted the decree of the tribunal which sat upon him, and 
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abandoning the hope of wringing hearts, he turned his attention to 
extracting teeth. He studied anatomy, worked in hospitals, and set 
up as a dentist in Paris. Yet he could not forget that at M. 
Lamarguiére’s school at Chaillot he was distinguished for his dra- 
matic power when only nine years old, and was then continually 
called upon to act and recite. At that early age, when playing a 
second part in the tragedy of ‘Le Fils de Tamerlane,’ he had wept for 
the woes of the leading character, and the same singular sensibility 
which was the source of those tears now deeply troubled him when 
he witnessed a painful operation or was called upon to probe a wound. 
His emotion on these occasions made it impossible for him to taste 
food during the whole of the successive day, and his imagination 
projected before him continual images of suffering and death. Yet 
he had sufficient self-command to labour with diligence at the work 
which he abhorred, and he became a successful operator. This is a 
point which the reader should dwell upon as an indication of that 
power of physical control which is essential to forcible dramatic repre- 
sentation. Talma, mentally sickened by his surgical tasks, could yet 
maintain such a command over his hand that its skill was gratefully 
recognised. The effort prostrated him when it was over, but his 
mastery over his nerves was complete so long as it was necessary. 
He had then that passionate imagination, with the strength to regulate 
its sway, which is of the utmost importance to a tragic actor. To 
these qualities the young Talma now began to add the resources of 
extended knowledge, which it is desirable for every great tragedian 
to cultivate. He stole hours of leisure for studying history, and he 
took delight in illustrating the scenes which struck his fancy; pro- 
cessions, Roman and Greek, European and barbaric, came to life under 
his pencil always correctly costumed, and before long he was more 
learned in ancient lore than in anatomy. His intellect carried him 
far in every pursuit; but for the stage he had that distinct calling 
which will not be gainsaid. This was known to several young Parisians 
of fashion, who frequently invited him to their salons to act in amateur 
plays, where he never failed to make a strong impression. All his 
acquirements in other directions served only as fuel for the burning 
flame within him. The impetus could not be arrested, and the emo- 
tional poetry of life wholly possessed him. It became as evident that 
his imaginative passion must find its expression as that the groaning 
Vesuvius must have its eruption, and so in the year 1787, at the age 
of twenty-four, he came out in tragedy as one of the Société of the 
Comédie Frangaise. He was much, and perhaps justly, criticised. 
His voice delighted too much in its own thunder, and his passion was 
too liberal of its force. The judges said of him, as they had before 
said of Le Kain, I/ crie, and the success of the young tragedian was 
doubtful. Whether from jealousy or disbelief in his powers, the com- 
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pany only assigned third parts to him; this, however, gave him 
leisure for study ; he worked assiduously at the lessons of the Con- 
s2rvatoire under those distinguished teachers Molé and Dugazon, and 
in all his parts he strove continually to correct his faults; at the same 
time he went on acquiring daily knowledge in the history of costume, 
for he knew that he should one day enforce upon the whole company 
the advantages of adopting it chronologically with exactness and 
splendour. Hitherto the efforts of Le Kain and Clairon had only 
produced an occasional hat and feather, turban, long robe, or costly 
skirt; their kings were of shreds and patches, and their tragedy 
seemed to be always “‘ giving a rout.” 

Talma labourel hard also to regulate his emotion, and he well knew 
how to concentrate his force when, in the play of ‘ Charles IX..,’ he bore 
down upon friends and foes alike with irresistible might, as before 
mentioned, in 1789. His strong self-assertion was now acknowledged 
to be something better than arrogance, and from this time, though his 
genius met with continual and irritating opposition, he never ceased 
to be great, and he never ceased to improve. He learned the dominion 
of reserve, and no longer suffered the power of his voice to betray him ; 
his fine organ, his intellect and his passion were not his only distin- 
guishing qualities; he had, besides, a noble countenance, capable of 
exhibiting every variety of tragic emotion. He was in the habit of prac- 
tising these before a glass, and of exercising his action in the same way. 
He noted the modulations of his voice so carefully that he was able to 
excite sympathetic tears by the recital of nonsense verses: this is not 
very surprising when we remember what singers can do with weak 
words ; it is only a slightly different application of the same power. 
Talma had one personal disadvantage—it was that of short stature; 
but his grand deportment, well-chosen costume and fine action per- 
suaded his spectators that he was tall, a delusion not unfrequently 
obtained upon the stage: the same was the case with Clairon and 
Rachel. 

To an English artist it may appear surprising that Talma, having 
made a decided success in the year 1789, and having subsequently 
played most of the leading characters of French tragedy, should be 
addressed in the year 1795 by the poet Ducis with an encouraging 
presage of future progress: “ Vous pouvez aller bien loin.” 

But in France art is expectant; if the artist sustains his reputa- 
tion in a long series of varied performances, he becomes upon each 
occcasion more worthy of attention; more judges assemble to watch 
him, and consideration grows more wary and circumspect before 
sentence is pronounced. The personal element enters less into the 
matter in Paris than in London; that is to say, with the French the 
art is paramount, and the artist is subservient to it; therefore a 
performer is not liked because he has been liked ; on the contrary, his 
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falling off being a greater disappointment, it is the more severely 
noticed. The sympathy shown toa favourite performer upon his first 
entrance on the scene in England by general hand-clappings is not 
understood at the Théatre Francais. A few weeks ago one of its most 
distinguished members said to an English friend: “Do you know that 
at our inferior playhouses in Paris the audiences actually applaud the 
performers before they have spoken, and can you conceive such an 
absurdity ?” “I can,” replied his friend, “ because in London it is the 
universal custom to greet the principal players in this manner.” 
“Indeed!” rejoined the artist, with a slight lift of the shoulders and 
eyebrows ; too courteous to make any further comment. 

Under these conditions of art in France, the probability of future 
progress indicated by Ducis was welcome to Talma, even after six years 
of distinction. He had played in Racine’s and more particularly in 
Corneille’s tragedies so as to invest them with extraordinary interest ; 
his passion grasped all the best qualities of the natural school ; his great 
predecessors had abandoned recitative in verse; he went further, and 
frequently leapt over his rhymes: poets proud of their difficult 
terminations, selected with pain of heart and sweat of brow, were very 
angry, but Talma followed his own feeling, and he was right. The 
old classical school kept up a grumbling censure on this point during 
the greatest part of his career, but he added to his vigorous innova- 
tions so much dignity of bearing, and so high a sense of poetical 
beauty, that, on the whole, conservatism and reform were both satis-— 
fied. It was a pity that this two-sided power was not to be found 
in the government of the nation, as it was in the leader of the 
Théitre Francais. Momentous political changes had taken place 
between the year 1789, the date of the young tragedian’s first success, 
and the year 1795, when Ducis, the translator of Shakespeare, was 
urging him to new exertions in the part of Macbeth. In a singular 
way ‘l'alma’s private history was affected by these events. When he 
broke away from the Théatre de la Nation he left there a young 
Royalist who was very dear to him: this was Madame Petit (née 
Vanhove), an actress of considerable reputation and personal charm. 
Her loyalty and that of her comrades was shocked by the forced 
substitution of the words citoyen and citoyenne for their favourite, 
long accustomed, Monsieur and Madame, and they marked the change 
with a scornful emphasis. 

They also occasionally spoke dialogue, of which the sense was not 
distinctly Republican, and it therefore seemed to that vigilant body, 
the Committee of Public Safety, a work of urgent necessity to close 
the theatre and to imprison the players. Accordingly at night, on the 
3rd of September, 1793, the actors were carried off from their homes 
by force to the Madelonettes and the actresses to St. Pélagie, where 
the famous Madame Roland was then awaiting her fate. She saw 
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Madame Petit mount those prison stairs which she was herself soon 
to descend on her way to the scaffold, and exclaimed, “Oh! how 
barbarous Frenchmen must have become if they can think a dungeon 
the fittest place for so much grace and so much talent !” 

The Committee now took the case of the players into grave consi- 
deration. Should they be condemned to perpetual exile, or should the 
guillotine do its short sharp work, and give its prompt answer to a 
difficulty ? Collot d’Herbois, an influential member of the Committee, 
had been an unsuccessful player at Lyons; he was on this account ill 
disposed towards the distinguished comedians of Paris, and voted that 
a decree should be passed sentencing the principal players of the 
company to immediate decapitation, and the rest to that process called 
deportation, which generally means death in poisonous places, 

This suggestion struck the rest of the Committee, who were not in 
the position of envious rivals, as rather severe ; and it was thought 
necessary to pause before action—the players were popular, and some 
of the ladies among them were objects of an admiration to which even 
the idea of patriotism and public safety gave way; so a delay was 
granted, the result of which was the liberation of the prisoners upon 
condition that they would abandon the Théatre de la Nation and join 
the Republican section which had quarrelled with them: under these 
circumstances the greater part of them went over to the Théatre de 
la République, carrying their properties with them. 

Here Robespierre, who had in one of his tirades denounced the 
Théatre Francais as “the disgusting resort of aristocracy and the 
insulter of the Revolution,” frequently appeared ; he was attracted by 
the irresistible fascination of Madame Petit. Poor Madame Petit was 
in a position of peril; Robespierre had conceived a passion for her, 
and Talma loved her; it was difficult to be loved by Talma and to 
remain indifferent. She was not indifferent; he was the ideal of her 
imagination and her most dear comrade. M. Petit, a fatherly hus- 
band, whom she had married when she was only fifteen, was dead; so 
far then she was free, but Madame Talma was living—she was twenty 
years older than her husband, and their marriage had never been a 
happy one ; indeed they lived actually apart, although there was no 
judicial separation. The Revolution had made marriage laws more 
than easy. ‘alma entreated Madame Petit to become his wife, and 
urged his cause with all his fire and eloquence; but she clung to 
the ideas of the old régime and denied his suit. Talma waited upon 
her will: Robespierre’s eyes were upon them both ; he saw where the 
young widow's preference lay, and his vanity at once concluded this to 
be the sole cause of her coldness towards himself. To him there was 
a way always open for conquest; that way was by the Place de Gréve, 
and Talma’s name was at once put down upon the list of the condemned. 
The man whose name was on that list had his head very near the 
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block, and Talma’s would have been cut off in the blossom of his 
youth and fame but for the timely intervention of his tailor, one who 
made all the fashionable coats of the Reign of Terror, and who was also 
tailor to Robespierre. This man, one day as he was receiving orders 
from that dangerous person, made an unfortunate suggestion, “ Would 
not the citizen like to have a short coat a Ja Talma?” Upon the 
sound of this name Robespierre was seized with a nervous spasm, 
which made him look go terrible that the trembling tailor thought he 
saw before him a tiger about to spring. ‘“Talma, Talma!” growled 
Robespierre. “I didn’t say that; I didn’t say that, citizen,” cried 
the wretched tailor, swiftly retreating, and, without staying to take his 
measure, he fled from the house and ran at full speed to the Rue de la 
Victoire to tell the doomed tragedian what had occurred. Talma im- 
mediately consulted Madame Petit, and she impressed upon him the 
urgent necessity of absenting himself for the present from her society ; 
after which sensible piece of advice she resolved to seek protection from 
the party formed in opposition to Robespierre: with this view she paid 
a visit to an old friend, Madame Cheftel of the Théatre Francais, 
better known as Mademoiselle Fleury, whose husband’s most familiar 
guests were Danton and Tallien. She was at her own request 
invited to meet them at dinner, and she spared no effort to make 
herself agreeable. Effort in this direction was by no means necessary 
for her, and it is something to say that the exertion she used on this 
oceasion did not interfere with her usual attractions. Tallien was 
enchanted, and at dessert, addressing her in the tone of gallantry 
which was the style of that time, he said in tones audible to all present, 
“Do you know, pretty citizen, that you are denounced by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety?” “Oh, citizen, what is this you tell me?” 
“Tt is a certain fact; but surely you must be aware of it—that 
villain Robespierre is in love with you.” “ How could I guess such a 
thing, citizen ?—but if it is true I implore your assistance to deliver 
me from this great affliction.” “Indeed! do you mean what you say ?” 
“Of course she does,” said Danton in his voice of thunder; “is it 
possible that so pretty a woman should look favourably upon that 
reptile—upon that abortion of nature? - Poor little thing, why the 
bare idea of it has flushed her face. Don’t be so frightened,” he 
added, turning towards her ; “ you have nothing more to fear, most 
charming citizen ; look upon us as your friends; if you are persecuted 
I will take you under my protection. If you are threatened call for 
Danton.” 

During the course of the dinner a circumstance, which at any other 
time would have been insignificant, painfully struck the imagination 
of the young actress. A fish of uncommon size was one of the 
dishes, and as it was set down before Danton its head fell into his 
plate. “Danton!” exclaimed Tallien, “thatis a bad augury.” “ Not 
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at all,” replied Danton; “don’t you see that this head falls before 
me ?” 

At the end of this dinner Madame Petit judged it prudent to plead 
indisposition and leave Paris. In those days life was like the last act 
of a tragedy, crowded with dire events; and before long she returned 
to her home, upon the news that Robespierre was beheaded; but 
Danton’s head had fallen first. 

Not alone Robespierre’s menacing passion had determined the tem- 
porary retirement of the young actress; her feeling for Talma was 
another motive. She saw him tortured by his affection for her, and 
she hoped that a few months of separation might calm his mind, the 
idea of the formal divorce of his wife being still repugnant to her. 
Upon her return, however, an incident took place which altered her 
resolution, which made further resistance impossible, and which satis- 
fied her that their marriage was decreed in heaven. In a piece 
written by Collot d’Herbois, where the heroine has to be carried off 
the stage, the actor to whom this business was intrusted missed his 
footing, and fell with Madame Petit in his arms. His whole weight 
was upon her, and not only was she bruised severely and almost suffo- 
cated, but it happened also that a long pin ran right into her breast. 
The accident was a serious one, and the sufferer was carried to her 
dressing-room, while doctors and surgeons were immediately summoned 
to the spot, and the whole theatre was in commotion, for the actress 
was a general favourite. The doctors, consulting, said the wound did 
not bleed freely as it ought; and one among them, raising his voice 
to silence the general agitation, said, “' The wound must be sucked ; it 
is the only way to avert a fatal end, and there must be no delay. 
Talma, I think you will not refuse this office ; her life must be saved.” 
Talma, pale before, turned crimson as he rushed forward to obey the 
doctor’s bidding. He was the saviour of thé life he loved. 

After this event the feeling became general that the marriage must 
take place, and accordingly, the first wife was duly divorced, and 
these two were married on the 16th of June, 1802. Some happy years 
followed their union; but Talma was a man to whom enduring 
domestic peace was an impossibility. Excitement seemed a necessity 
for him: he plunged into it to get outside of his own mind, which 
teemed with painful images. There were days on which he surveyed 
his wife with evident distress. On one occasion he told her that, 
though he knew she was beautiful, he looked for her beauty in vain: 
he could see only her skeleton. This idea frequently possessed him : 
he saw death, skulls, dust, bones, and worms while he sat among his 
living friends. 

Some ascribed these hauntings of his imagination to his early resi- 
dence in the climate of London ; others, to the anatomical studies of his 
youth. He sometimes rushed from them to the gaming-table, but it 
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was only in the pursuit of his art that he ever really found rest. Here, 
always vigilant, always sober, he exercised his great faculties with un- 
ceasing delight. His whole spirit was subdued to the will of his muse, 
and so long as he was actually studying a part he was completely 
under the dominion of his judgment. He and his wife worked and 
acted for a long period harmoniously together: in the tragedies of 
‘(idipe,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘Agamemnon,’ and ‘Andromaque,’ they were 
especially successful. 

Talma had in him that combination of the highest qualities of art 
with far-reaching and exalted passion which justifies the use of the 
word sublime—a great word made so ridiculotts by frequent misappli- 
cation as to be a terror to a conscientious writer. It is nevertheless 
true that this word best concentrates the force and majesty of Talma, 
to which the grace and pathos of his wife made a delightful accom- 
paniment. They were the objects of many ovations, they were over- 
whelmed with engagements, poets addressed enthusiastic strophes to 
them, crowded houses rejoiced at their union, and managers in the 
principal towns of Holland and Belgium put down large sums to engage 
their services ; but the Théatre Francais remonstrated, and said, “ We 
cannot do without you.” 

There is a phrase in the French language, become too common 
now, which was invented for Madame Talma. A critic, trying to 
convey an idea of the emotion she excited, found this expression : 
“ Elle a des larmes dans la voix.” It has become popular as a fashion 
of describing tenderness, and not unfrequently English novelists bestow 
such a grace upon their heroines and talk of tears in the voice, but it 
would be well to leave the distinction to its first owner ; and even with 
regard to her, or to any actress equally sympathetic, it requires ex- 
planation. It must not be supposed to mean a weeping voice, but 
a voice whose tones alone, without further effort on the part of the 
artist, could produce weeping in others. Actual weeping should be 
tare on the stage, and when an actress thinks that her audience will 
ery because she herself cries, she is greatly mistaken. Only in 
exceptional cases are tearful tones sympathetic. A crying voice 
is generally nasal—the nose is pinched, the passage of the voice 
from the chest is obstructed, and the whole effect is eminently dis- 
agreeable. 

Some readers may perhaps be disposed to ascribe Madame Talma’s 
singular influence to the divine gift of such a voice, and it is true that 
so capable an instrument is a precious endowment for a player; but 
it is also true that the power she acquired over this instrument was 
the result of great vigilance and labour. She has left to posterity a 
volume containing an exact account of her work and of the effects pro- 
duced by it, some portions of which may be extracted in these pages ; 
but any one interested in dramatic art should determine to possess the 
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book itself, for it is full of valuable information and penetration, con- 
veyed with ease and simplicity. 

One of Madame Talma’s favourite exercises was the ejaculation of 
the monosyllable “Ah!” with an infinite variety of notes to affect the 
mind of the hearer in different ways. She used to shut herself up 
in her room and imagine situations of horror or afiliction, in which 
she was herself the principal. She was sometimes about to be dragged 
to the guillotine, or her children were being torn from her, or she was 
deserted by her husband, a prey to jealous anguish ; her emotion never 
failed to follow these fancies, and her exclamations were sometimes so 
agonising, that the reflection of them back upon herself almost ex- 
hausted her consciousness. Her expression was purposely confined 
to the simple ejaculation “ Ah!” for she thought it desirable to acquire 
a complete command of tones before practising more complex forms 
of meaning shaped into words. Another of her exercises consisted in 
various utterances of the short, seemingly insignificant sentence of 
“ Bonjour, Monsieur.” She used to imagine a quarrel with a friend, 
and then a constrained meeting, all which her “ Bonjour, Monsieur” 
should indieste ; or a concealed disgust, or a hidden passion, or a cold 
disdain ; and these phrases she repeated till she was certain that they 
must convey the intended feeling to any hearer of average sensibility. 
Here is an example of that patience of genius which Carlyle has 
spoken of as its very essence. There are probably many young 
people entered or entering upon the stage, and believing themselves 
clever, who will laugh at the idea of these solitary, arduous efforts of 
Madame Talma’s ; they will say, “ How ridiculous to imagine yourself 
being dragged to the guillotine ; how absurd to spend hours in giving 
expression to such a phrase as ‘ Bonjour, Monsieur ;’” and no doubt if 
the great artist were living still, as her reputation is, these persons 
would proceed to ‘‘ quiz her” according to their own notions. They 
might do that, and she, certain of her art, might advance with her 
modest dignity to the centre of the stage, face her audience, speak 
a few appealing words in her tender, faultless articulation, and meet 
the answer of fast falling tears from every man and every woman 
present; for she never failed to reach the hearts of her hearers. 

The feeling with which she went through the self-imposed tasks here 
mentioned has been described by Macready as “induced feeling,” and 
Madame Talma gives a careful analysis of this kind of emotion and of 
the qualities required to support it. “In what,” says she, “does dra- 
matic impulse (verve thédtrale) consist? Can it be acquired by assiduous 
endeavour? Iam forced to admit that study, a determined will, and 
even the utmost perseverance, will do nothing if nature does not second 
you. It is possible to be an intelligent, a meritorious, and a justly- 
applauded artist, and yet never to command that dramatic impulse 
which can intoxicate, which can transport, which can dominate en 
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audience. The divine spark ( few sacré), the dramatic impulse” (words 
which I look on as synonymous), “are nothing less than a fever, a 
vibration of the nerves, a kind of malady favourable to the person 
who is possessed by it.” She goes on to say that great labour on the 
part of the artist is required to regulate this state of exaltation, and 
to master completely the gradations of passion, till by restraint in 
some passages he can in others command that prodigious force whick 
deserves to be called sublime. 

No tragedian ever acquired a more supreme command over the fire 
that raged within him than Talma. Yet Talma himself—the great 
Talma—his widow tells us, had an extraordinary difficulty in exerting 
this empire over himself on first nights, especially when he played a 
part belonging to the classical répertotre ; he could then scarcely con- 
trol his alarm, his trepidation, his extreme agitation. But the first 
representation once over, his presence of mind returned to him, and 
he then arranged his effects with precision and certainty, so that he 
could unfailingly reproduce them, and whatever part he played, he 
seemed always to overtop it. 

Madame Talma warns young players against too much faith in 
tradition—a warning not at all needed in England, where we have no 
dramatic tradition ; and perhaps not much required at the present day 
in France, where there exists, even at the Théatre Francais, a more 
general disposition to rush into the affected negligence of a new 
school, than to contemplate with admiration the great models of the 
past. Admiration, however, is well fitted to raise the mind of the 
artist, and when Madame Talma deprecates tradition, her intention is 
merely to put down direct imitation, which she justly holds to be 
fatal to the progress of art. ‘alma used to feel almost paralysed in 
certain passages which the genius of Le Kain seemed to have appro- 
priated. The character of Orasmane in ‘Zaire’ was antipathetic to 
him for this reason. At the famous line, “ Zaire, vous pleurez,” he 
used to sweat drops of agony, and yet missed his effect, impeded by 
the knowledge of what Le Kain before him had done with these 
words. In the part of Othello, where a similar passion works, but in 
which he had no traditions to interfere with him, he had his audience 
completely under his sway. 

He was a subtle thinker, and introduced many new ways into old 
characters, not in order to have it said “alma is original,” but 
because the changes were evidently right. A good instance of this is 
afforded by his delivery of the well-known speech in ‘ Gidipe ’— 


“ J’étais jeune et superbe et nourri dans un rang 
Oi l’on puisa toujours lorgueil avec le sang,” 


which his predecessors used to say in a grand manner, with swelling 
pride, but which he, looking further, gave with a totally opposite 
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expression : meditating on the preceding and succeeding lines, he felt 
that Cidipe at this moment is very far from boasting of his advan- 
tages; that, on the contrary, he is deploring the errors of his youth, 
and lamenting his love for what was worthless. He gave the lines, 
therefore, with an air of self-abasement, and he seemed to reproach 
himself as he spoke: this version was at once accepted as true, and is 
generally admitted now as the just interpretation of the poet’s 
meaning. 

In the Emperor Napoleon I. Talma had an affectionate and con- 
stant supporter. When Buonaparte was a lieutenant of artillery they 
were warm friends. Talma never abused this friendship, and the 
First Consul and the Emperor were no less devoted to him than the 
little officer of the Republic. But while the imperial favour was un- 
doubtedly of use to the tragedian in a worldly point of view, it was 
dangerous in a moral one. It inspired him with new cravings after 
luxury, glory, and violent emotions; and being surrounded in the 
imperial circles by beautiful women, who, excited by his genius and 
distinction, were ready to fling themselves into his arms, he yielded 
to this fascination, and became ‘‘un homme a& bonnes fortunes.” If, 
however, Talma was guilty of neglecting his domestic ties, he was 
still faithful to his art; his devotion to it suffered no change, and 
was rewarded by the homage not merely of his own countrymen, but 
of all nations; artists and peasants, princes and poets, young women 
and old men, were all equally enthralled by him. John Kemble and 
Macready were both very much his admirers and friends. Macready’s 
record of his acting, published in his ‘ Reminiscences, may be quoted 
here; for probably there is no other English account of it so forcible 


as this. ‘Sylla,’ by Jouy, was the tragedy in which Talma was acting, 
and Macready says :— 


“ His entry on the stage in the dignified ease of his deportment bespoke 
a consciousness of power that arrested at once the attention and interest 
of the beholder. In his attitudes and manners there was nothing of the 
rigidity and visible preparation of Kemble, his address was that of one to 
whom the tone of command was too familiar to need strain or effort. His 
pride, too lofty to be betrayed into violence, displayed itself in his calm 
disdain of the Romains dégénérés. To the dependent kings, the mutinous 
people, or the infuriated Valerie, he preserved the same unperturbed de- 
meanour..... It was only when arraigned at the bar of his own con- 
science that he appeared to feel and confessed the insufficiency of greatness 


to give peace. In the disturbed sleep, haunted by the visions of his 


slaughtered victims, which followed his soliloquy, he awed the audience 
into a death-like stillness . . . . and his dignified utterance of the line— 


‘J’ai gouverné sans peur et j’abdique sans crainte’ 


was a fitting climax to the character so nobly and consistently main- 
tained.” 
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The great English tragedian saw with the eye of an artist and of 
a passionate student the extraordinary power and the perfect skill of 
Talma; to his testimony may be added that of a lady well known for 
her penetrating and much cultured intellect, who writes in a letter 
to a friend about this same representation of Sylla in the following: 
words :— 


* T can never forget his delivery of two or three lines in speaking of his 
dealing with the Romans— 


‘ Je les ai jugés sans haine ainsi que sans pitié.’ 


Again, at his abdication, I make bold to say that no person of feeling who 
heard it can ever forget his delivery of _ 


‘ J'ai gouverné sans peur et j’abdique sans crainte.’ 


« Though it was not emotional or loud, the emphatic, cold, incisive dignity 
of it was so great that I, a girl then not seventeen, found myself uncon- 
sciously standing up with tears running down my face, and people round 
me in the same condition.” 


It is remarkable that Talma’s passion not only invested his own 
poets with a vitality which made them live for all nationalities, but 
that he was able to play Shakespeare, fettered as it was by the rhymed 
translation and absurd alterations of Ducis, in a manner which reached 
the heart of Englishmen ; there are those who even now turn cold at 
the recollection of his look in Hamlet when he came upon the stage 
after a dream of his father’s ghost; and his Macbeth and Othello 
were by all critics, whether foreign or French, looked upon as master- 
pieces. He had the advantage of knowing English as well as his 
own tongue, and besides this he had a powerful intellect. He was 
with such means at his command able to penetrate the inmost thought 
of the poet; his glowing imagination supplied the great spirit, and 
rushed through the boundaries of frigid words. 

Whatever the demerits of Ducis’ translations, some respect is due 
to them, for the French, chained to academical rules, were not then 
in a condition to taste Shakespeare in his native force. He had to be 
cooked for the Parisian palate; offered thus under the auspices of 
Talma, the people became conscious of a new intellectual food, and 
they were led on by degrees till, in the year 1830, Shakespeare’s 
name was enrolled on their banners as the chief of poets, and the 
young Victor Hugo challenged to mortal combat the whole French 
classical school with the name of the great English dramatist for his 
war-cry. The reason why no play of Shakespeare is now attempted 
at the Francais is this, that the artists have a strong sense of the 
deficiencies of all French translations hitherto published. Their 
feeling of poetical beauty rejects a bald, a weak, or a rough transla- 
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tion; and this being the case, it is difficult to imagine that the 
Shakespearian drama will ever be acted in the French tongue. The 
difficulty of a satisfactory translation of the one language into the 
other is apparently invincible. What French play has ever been 
rendered in English without being, if not vulgarized, at least coarsi- 
jied 2 What English poem has ever been done into French, without 
being weakened ? And this is true of prose as well as of poetry ; 
although not in an equal degree. It is then a proper respect, and 
not a contempt for Shakespeare, which determines the company of the 
Théatre Francais to abstain from his plays at the present time. Per- 
haps, if another Talma appeared, they might give way ; but no other 
Talma will ever come, for genius does not repeat itself in form, it 
takes new shapes, and leaves the images of the past to the reverence 
of memory. 

This reverence grows when the object of it is removed, and no 
longer capable of exciting jealous fear and its attendant hatred ; let 
no living actor imagine that any one of the great gone by has ever 
won the imperishable wreath without unflagging opposition. Talma, 
after those early days when he was cast for third parts, after he had 
obtained his most signal victories, was still the subject of continual 
attack from the critics of the press, one of whom, Geoffroy, a distin- 
guished writer, by his persevering enmity, incensed the actor to such 
a degree that he on one occasion forgot his own dignity, and entering 
the critic’s box at the theatre, struck him with his fist, saying, “ Ah, te 
voila, je tai cherché!” A scuffle ensued, and the two had to be 
forcibly separated by their friends. This was the only time in his 
life that Talma was betrayed into any outburst of passion off the 
stage. As an actor, the faults with which he was charged were 
sounds in his voice of such depth that they seemed to proceed from a 
cavern, and alternations too sudden from tones so low as to be hardly 
audible, to vehement shouts of exaltation. The poet Le Brun, com- 
paring Le Kain and Talma, says that Talma, more supple and less 
robust, had rather the passion of the tiger, and Le Kain that of the 
lion. This was probably intended as a disparagement to Talma, but 
it has no significance now, when the two men stand side by side 
equally honoured by all who esteem great art. Geoffroy was con- 
nected with an actress named Volnais whom he wished to see in 
Madame Talma’s place, and though he censured 'l'alma with sufficient 
severity, Madame was the object of his special detestation. Partly 
influenced by this critic, and partly by a fancy of his own, Napoleon 
withdrew his favour from the wife, and actually forbade her from 
appearing before the parterre des rois at Erfarth, to whom it was 
his pride to see Talma play. That parterre was blown to the winds, 
and Napoleon’s sun was setting at St. Helena, when Madame Talma, 
still in the fulness of her remarkable powers, retired from the stage, 
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on the 20th of July, 1816. Her domestic life was troubled, and the 
pursuit of her art even had been embittered to her. Her farewell to 
the stage was, however, a subject of regret to all Paris, and in her 
retirement she commanded general respect and sympathy. She 
devoted herself to literature, which she had always ussiduously culti- 
vated, but among her writings the only volume which is valuable to 
posterity is that of her ‘Etudes sur (Art Thédtral) published in 
Paris in the year 1835. Talma died at the very climax of his fame 
in the year 1826, at the age of sixty-three. He had by that time 
acted down antagonism ; all Paris attended his funeral, many orations 
were spoken over his grave, and tears watered the flowers with which 
it was covered. His widow in due time married the Vicomte de Chalot, 
a Belgian gentleman, whose social gatherings under her auspices 
were remarkable for good taste and intellectual culture. M. Guillard, 
the present librarian of the Théatre Francais, remembers Madame de 
Chalot, who was fond of visiting her old haunts, as a “ vieille femme 
charmante,” but without a trace of her former beauty, with “la 
figure toute ratatinée,” yet full of life and spirit, with a fund of 
interesting anecdotes. 

Those writers who pretended that Talma was upheld only by the 
favour of the Emperor, were answered at the time of Napoleon’s 
downfall, when the great tragedian still held his own. The same 
actor could move a Bourbon, a Buonaparte,and a Vergniaud. Under 
the Girondins, in the Reign of Terror, during the Empire, and at the 
Restoration, Talma still firmly held those heights which his genius 
had won, though every inch of his ground was disputed, and his 
position was continually assailed, often with talent, and always with 
malignity. The turbulence and rapid revolutions of his time so far 
affected his art that they influenced his mind, but his performances 
went on the same through all changes; on one occasion, appealing to 
the public when there was a violent demonstration made against him 
by a section in the pit, he said: “ Citizens, I have lost all my friends 
upon the scaffold!” This was on the 21st of March, 1795. His 
words were true, and they awed the house into silence. The Giron- 
dins had been the great actor's first friends: they were all swept 
away. It was at a social meeting with some of the leaders of that 
party that he first conceived the idea of making stage monarchs speak 
like living men. He completed the reforms begun by the famous 
Baron, and gave ample freedom to tragedy. In the character of 
Orestes, and in others where an immense passion was to be expressed, 
he dared to utter inarticulate cries, but he distributed them with 
careful thought; he was exact as to the how and the where. Self- 
command, an exalted imagination, an educated and comprehensive 
intellect, with an unalterable belief in himself, distinguished him as 
an artist, and to these qualities he added physical strength. He 
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looked upon his faults as his only dangerous enemies, and it was his 
constant effort to conquer them. As a man he was by no means 
faultless, but he had many great merits; he was generous and affec- 
tionate ; he was a constant friend; his temper was on the whole well 
governed, and in spite of his inward glooms he was animated and 
eloquent in society. It has been said that he was not proof against 
some signal temptations of the imperial court, but if he yielded to 
the seductions which invited his regard, he was, unlike the ruler of 
that court, chivalrous and respectful to all women who knew how to 
respect themselves. Let us conclude with his widow's own words 
about him: “J’az parlé de quelques faiblesses, de quelques bizarreries 


. +. quel génie en est exempt ! et si Talma eut des torts, tls se perdent 
dans sa gloire.” 
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Glamour, 


———- 


The breath of flowers was on the breeze, 
And all the odours of the spring ;— 
Amid the gently-budding trees 
We heard the throstle sing ;— 
We watched the tender leaflets curl’d, 
No green seemed half so gay before ;— 
A hundred springs may deck the world, 
But those green leaves no more; 


No, never, never more! 


The sun drank up the tears of night, 
The happy tears of early dew, 

Each drop became a globe of light 
With golden-green shot through. 

We shook them off the primrose flowers, 
No dew seemed half so bright before ;— 

Now winter rain may fall in showers, 
But those bright drops no more; 


No, never, never more! 


Within the blue, unblemish’d skies 
The infant cloudlets cradled lay, 
Like new-born souls in Paradise, 
All clad in white array ; 
And in our happy eyes that met 
There shone a light unknown before ;— 
Now suns may rise, and suns may set, 


But that love-light no more ; 


No never, never more! 
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Che Cwo Destinies. 


A ROMANCE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Cuaprrer XIX, 
THE CATS. 


Miss Dunnross had so completely perplexed me, that I was at a loss. 
what to say next. 

To ask her plainly why it was necessary to keep the room in dark- 
ness while she remained in it, might prove (for all I knew to the 
contrary) to be an act of downright rudeness. To venture on any 
general expression of sympathy with her, knowing absolutely nothing 
of the circumstances, might place us both in an embarrassing position 
at the outset of our acquaintance. The one thing I could do was to. 
beg that the present arrangement of the room might not be disturbed, 
and to leave her to decide as to whether she should admit me to her 
confidence or exclude me from it, at her own sole discretion. 

She perfectly understood what was going on in my mind. Taking 
a chair at the foot of the bed, she told me simply and unreservedly 
the sad secret of the darkened room. 

“Tf you wish to see much of me, Mr. Germaine,” she began, “ you 
must accustom yourself to the world of shadows in which it is my lot 
to live. Some time since, a dreadful illness raged among the people 
in our part of this island; and I was so unfortunate as to catch the 
infection. WhenI recovered—no! ‘ Recovery’ is not the right word 
to use—let me say, when I escaped death, I found myself afflicted by 
a nervous malady which has defied medical help from that time to 
this. I am suffering (as the doctors explain it to me) from a 
morbidly sensitive condition of the nerves near the surface to the 
action of light. If I were to draw the curtains, and look out of that 
window, I should feel the acutest pain all over my face. If I covered 
my face, and drew the curtains with my bare hands, I should feel the 
same pain in my hands. You can just see perhaps that I have a very 
large and very thick veil on my head. [I let it fall over my face and 
neck and hands, when I have occasion to pass along the corridors, or 
to enter my father’s study—and I find it protection enough. Don’t 
be too ready to deplore my sad condition, sir! I have got so used to 
living in the dark that I can see quite well enough for all the pur- 
poses of my poor existence. I can read and write in these shadows— 
I can see you, and be of use to you in many little ways, if you will let 
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me. ‘There is really nothing to be distressed about. My life will 
not be a long one—I know and feel that. But I hope to be spared 
long enough to be my father’s companion through the closing years 
of his life. Beyond that, I have no prospect. In the meanwhile, I 
have my pleasures; and I mean to add to my scanty little stock the 
pleasure of attending on you. ‘You are quite an event in my life. I 
look forward to reading to you and writing for you, as some girls 
look forward to a new dress, or a first ball. Do you think it very 
strange of me to tell you so openly just what I have in my mind? 
I can’t help it! I say what I think to my father, and to our poor 
neighbours hereabouts—and I can’t alter my ways at a moment’s 
notice. I own it when I like people; and I own it when I don't. I 
have been looking at you while you were asleep; and I have read 
your face as I might read a book. There are signs of sorrow on your 
forehead and your lips which it is strange to see in so young a face 
as yours. I am afraid I shall trouble you with many questions about 
yourself when we become better acquainted with each other. Let me 
begin with a question, in my capacity as nurse. Are your pillows 
comfortable? I can see they want shaking up. Shall I send for 
Peter to raise you? Iam unhappily not strong enough to be able to 
help you in that way. No? You are able to raise yourself? Wait 
a little. There! Now lie back—and tell me if I know how to esta- 
blish the right sort of sympathy between a tumbled pillow and a 
weary head.” 

She had so indescribably touched and interested me, stranger as I 
was, that the sudden cessation of her faint sweet tones affected me 
almost with a sense of pain. In trying (clumsily enough) to help her 
with the pillows, I accidentally touched her hand. It felt so cold 
and so thin, that even the momentary contact with it startled me. I 
tried vainly to see her face, now that it was more within reach of my 
range of view. The merciless darkness kept it as complete a mystery 
as ever. Had my curiosity escaped her notice? Nothing escaped her 
notice! Her next words told me plainly that I had been discovered. 

“You have been trying to see me,” she said. “Has my hand 
warned you not to try again? I felt that it startled you when you 
touched it just now.” 

Such quickness of perception as this was not to be deceived ; such 
fearless candour demanded as a right a similar frankness on my side. 
I owned the truth, and left it to her indulgence to forgive me. 

She returned slowly to her chair at the foot of the bed. 

“Tf we are to be friends,” she said, “ we must begin by understand- 
ing ‘one another. Don’t associate any romantic ideas of invisible 
beauty with me, Mr. Germaine, I had but one beauty to boast of 
before,I fell ill—my complexion—and that has gone for ever. There 
is nothing to see in me now, but the poor reflection of my former self ; 
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the ruin of what was once a woman. I don’t say this to distress you 
—I say it to reconcile you to the darkness as a perpetual obstacle, so 
far as your eyes are concerned, between you and me. Make the best 
instead of the worst of your strange position here. It offers you a new 
sensation to amuse you while you are ill. You have a nurse who is an 
impersonal creature—a shadow among shadows; a voice to speak to 
you, and a hand to help you, and nothing more. Enough of myself!” 
she exclaimed, rising and changing her tone. “ What can I do to 
amuse you?” She considered a little. “I have some odd tastes,” 
she resumed ; “and I think I may entertain you if I make you ac- 
quainted with one of them. Are you like most other men, Mr. 
Germaine? Do you hate cats ?” 

The question startled me. However, I could honestly answer that, 
in this respect at least, I was not like other men. 

“To my thinking,” I added, “the cat is a cruelly misunderstood 
creature—especially in England. Women, no doubt, generally do 
justice to the affectionate nature of cats. But the men treat them as 
if they were the natural enemies of the human race. The men drive 
a cat out of their presence if it ventures upstairs, and set their dogs 
at it if it shows itself in the street-—and then they turn round and 
accuse the poor creature (whose genial nature must attach itself to 
something) of being only fond of the kitchen !” 

The expression of these unpopular sentiments appeared to raise 
me greatly in the estimation of Miss Dunross. 

“We have one sympathy in common, at any rate,” she said. 
“Now I can amuse you! Prepare for a surprise.” 

She drew her veil over her face as she spoke, and, partially opening 
the door, rang my hand-bell. Peter appeared, and received his in- 
structions. 

“Move the screen,” said Miss Dunross. Peter obeyed; the ruddy 
firelight streamed over the floor. Miss Dunross proceeded with her 
directions. ‘Open the door of the cats’ room, Peter; and bring me 
my harp. Don’t suppose that you are going to listen to a great 
player, Mr. Germaine,” she went on, when Peter had departed on his 
singular errand, “or that you are likely to see the sort of harp to 
which you are accustomed, as a man of the modern time. I can only 
play some old Scotch airs; and my harp is an ancient instrument 
(with new strings)—an heirloom in our family, some centuries old. 
When you see my harp, you will think of pictures of Saint Cecilia— 
and you will be treating my performance kindly if you will remember, 
at the same time, that I am no Saint!” 

She drew her chair into the firelight ; and sounded a whistle which 
she took from the pocket of her dress. In another moment, the lithe 
and shadowy figures of the cats appeared noiselessly in the red light, 
answering their mistress’s call. I could just count six of them, as the 
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creatures seated themselves demurely in a circle round the chair. 
Peter followed with the harp, and closed the door after him as he 
went out. The streak of daylight being now excluded from the 
room, Miss Dunross threw back her veil, and took the harp on her 
knee ; seating herself, I observed, with her face turned away from the 
fire. 

“You will have light enough to see the cats by,” she said, “ with- 
out having too much light for me. Firelight does not give me the 
acute pain which I suffer when daylight falls on my face—I feel a 
certain inconvenience from it, and nothing more.” 

She touched the strings of her instrument—the ancient harp, as 
she had said, of the pictured Saint Cecilia; or rather, as I thought, 
the ancient harp of the Welsh Bards. The sound was at first un- 
pleasantly high in pitch, to my untutored ear. At the opening notes 
of the melody—a slow wailing dirge-like air—the cats rose, and 
circled round their mistress, marching to the tune. Now they fol- 
lowed each other singly; now, at a change in the melody, they 
walked two and two; and, now again, they separated into divisions of 
three each, and circled round the chair in opposite directions. The 
music quickened, and the cats quickened their pace with it. Faster 
and faster the notes rang out, and faster and faster in the ruddy fire- 
light, the cats like living shadows whirled round the still black figure 
in the chair, with the ancient harp on its knee. Anything so weird, 
wild, and ghostlike I never imagined before even ina dream! The 
music changed, and the whirling cats began to leap. One perched 
itself at a bound on the pedestal of the harp. Four sprang up 
together, and assumed their places, two on each of her shoulders. 
The last and smallest of the cats took the last leap, and lighted on 
her head! There the six creatures kept their positions, motionless 
as statues! Nothing moved but the wan white hands over the harp- 
strings; no sound but the sound of the music stirred in the room. 
Once more the melody changed. In an instant, the six cats were on 
the floor again, seated round the chair as I had seen them on their 
first entrance; the harp was laid aside; and the faint sweet voice said 
quietly, “I am soon tired—I must leave my cats to conclude their 
performances to-morrow.” 

She rose, and approached the bedside. 

“T leave you to see the sunset through your window,” she said. 
“From the coming of the darkness to the coming of breakfast-time, 
you must not count on my services—I am taking my rest. I have no 
choice but to remain in bed (sleeping when I can) for twelve hours or 
more. The long repose seems to keep my life in me. Have I and 
my cats surprised you very much? Am [a witch; and are they my 
familiar spirits? Remember how few amusements I have, and you 
will not wonder why I devote myself to teaching these pretty creatures 
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their tricks, and attaching them to me like dogs! They were slow at 
first, and they taught me excellent lessons of patience. Now, they 
understand what I want of them, and they learn wonderfully well. 
How you will amuse your friend, when he comes back from fishing, 
with the story of the young lady who lives in the dark, and keeps a 
company of performing cats! I shall expect you to amuse me to- 
morrow—I want you to tell me all about yourself, and how you came 
to visit these wild islands of ours. Perhaps, as the days go on, and 
we get better acquainted, you will take me a little more into your 
confidence, and tell me the true meaning of that story of sorrow 
which I read on your face while you were asleep? I have just enough 
of the woman left in me to be the victim of curiosity, when I meet 
with a person who interests me. Goodbye till to-morrow! I wish 
you a tranquil night, and a pleasant waking. Come, my familiar 
spirits—Come, my cat-children! it’s time we went back to our own 
side of the house.” 

She dropped the veil over her face—and, followed by her train of 
cats, glided out of the room. 

Immediately on her departure, Peter appeared, and drew back the 
curtains. The light of the setting sun streamed in at the window. 
At the same moment, my travelling companion returned in high 
spirits, eager to tell me about his fishing in the lake. The contrast 
between what I saw and heard now, and what I had seen and heard 
only a few minutes since, was so extraordinary and so startling that I 
almost doubted whether the veiled figure with the harp, and the dance 
of cats, were not the fantastic creations of a dream. I actually asked 
my friend whether he had found me awake or asleep when he came 
into the room ! 

Evening merged into night. The Master of Books made his ap- 
pearance, to receive the latest news of my health. He spoke and 
listened absently, as if his mind was still pre-occupied by his studies 
—except when I referred gratefully to his daughter’s kindness to me. 
At her name his faded blue eyes brightened; his drooping head 
became erect ; his sad subdued voice strengthened in tone. 

“Do not hesitate to let her attend on you,” he said. “ Whatever 
interests or amuses her, lengthens her life. In her life is the breath 
of mine. She is more than my daughter—she is the guardian-angel 
of the house ; go where she may, she carries the air of Heaven with 
her. When you say your prayers, sir, pray God to leave my daughter 
here a little longer.” 

He sighed heavily; his head dropped again on his breast—he left 
me. 

The hour advanced; the evening meal was set by my bedside. 
Silent Peter, taking his leave for the night, developed into speech. 
“T sleep next door,” he said. “Ring when you want me.” My 
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travelling-companion, taking the second bed in the room, reposed in 
the happy sleep of youth. In the house, there was dead silence. 
Out of the house, the low song of the night-wind, rising and falling 
over the lake and the moor, was the one sound to be heard. So the 
first day ended in the hospitable Shetland house. 


Cuarter XX. 
THE GREEN FLAG. 


“JT conGraruLate you, Mr. Germaine, on your power of painting in 
words. Your description gives me a vivid idea of Mrs. Van Brandt.” 

“Does the portrait please you, Miss Dunross ?” 

“ May I speak as plainly as usual ?” 

“ Certainly !” 

“ Well, then, plainly, I don’t like your Mrs. Van Brandt.” 

Ten days had passed; and thus far Miss Dunross had made her 
way into my confidence already ! 

By what means had she induced me to trust her with those secret 
and sacred sorrows of my life which I had hitherto kept for my 
mother’s ear alone? I can easily recall the rapid and subtle manner 
in which her sympathies twined themselves round mine—but I fail 
entirely to trace the infinite gradations of approach, by which she 
surprised and conquered my habitual reserve. The strongest influence 
of all, the influence of the eye, was not hers. When the light was 
admitted into the room, she was shrouded in her veil. At all other 
times, the curtains were drawn, the screen was before the fire—I 
could see dimly the outline of her face, and Icould see no more. The 
secret of her influence was perhaps partly attributable to the simple 
and sisterly manner in which she spoke to me, and partly to the in- 
describable interest which associated itself with her mere presence in 
the room. Her father had told me that she “carried the air of 
Heaven with her.” In my experience, I can only say that she carried 
something with her which softly and inscrutably possessed itself of 
my will, and made me as unconsciously obedient to her wishes as if 
I had been her dog. The love-story of my boyhood, in all its par- 
ticulars, down even to the gift of the green flag; the mystic predictions 
of Dame Dermody; the loss of every trace of my little Mary of 
former days; the rescue of Mrs. Van Brandt from the river; the 
apparition of her in the summer-house ; the after-meetings with her 
in Edinburgh and in London; the final parting which had left its 
mark of sorrow on my face—all these events, all these sufferings, I 
confided to her as unreservedly as I have confided them to these pages. 
And the result, as she sat by me in the darkened room, was summed up, 
with a woman’s headlong impetuosity of judgment, in the words that I 
have just written—“ TI don’t like your Mrs. Van Brandt!” 
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“ Why not?” I asked. 

She answered instantly, “ Because you ought to love nobody but 
Mary.” 

“But Mary has been lost to me since I was a boy of thirteen.” 

“Be patient—and you will find her again. Mary is patient—Mary 
is waiting for you. When you meet her, you will be ashamed to remem- 
ber that you ever loved Mrs. Yan Brandt—you will look on your 
separation from that woman as the happiest event of your life. I may 
not live to hear of it—but yow will live to own that I was right.” 

Her perfectly-baseless conviction that time would yet bring about 
my meeting with Mary, partly irritated, partly amused me. 

“ You seem to agree with Dame Dermody,” I said. “ You believe 
that our two destinies are one. No matter what time mayyelapse, or 
what may happen in the time, you believe my marriage with Mary is 
still a marriage delayed, and nothing more ?” 

“‘T firmly believe it.” 

“Without knowing why—except that you dislike the idea of my 
marrying Mrs. Van Brandt ?” 

She knew that this view of her motive was not far from being 
the right one—and, womanlike, she shifted the discussion to new 
ground. 

“Why do you call her Mrs. Van Brandt?” she asked. “ Mrs. 
Van Brandt is the namesake of your first love. If you are so fond of 
her, why don’t you call her Mary ?” 

I was ashamed to give the true reason—it seemed so utterly un- 
worthy of a man of any sense or spirit. Noticing my hesitation, she 
insisted on my answering her; she forced me to make my humiliating 
confession. 

“The man who has parted us,” I said, “called her Mary. I hate 
him with such a jealous hatred that he has even disgusted me with 
the name! It lost all its charm for me when it passed his lips.” 

I had anticipated that she would laugh at me. No! She 
suddenly raised her head as if she was looking at me intently in the 
dark. 

“How fond you must be of that woman!” she said. “Do you dream 
of her now ?” 

“T never dream of her now.” 

“ Do you expect to see the apparition of her again ?” 

“Tt may be so—if a time comes when she is in sore need of help, and 
when she has no friend to look to but me.” 

“Did you ever see the apparition of your little Mary ?” 

“ Never !” 

“But you used once to see her—as Dame Dermody predicted—in 
dreams ?” 

“ Yes—when I was a lad.” 
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“ And, in the after-time, it was not Mary, but Mrs. Van Brandt 
who came to you in dreams—who appeared to you in the spirit, when 
she was far away from you in the body? Poor old Dame Dermody. 
She little thought in her lifetime, that her prediction would be ful- 
filled by the wrong woman !” 

To that result, her inquiries had inscrutably conducted her! If 
she had only pressed them a little farther—if she had not uncon- 
sciously led me astray again by the very next question that fell from 
her lips—she must have communicated to my mind, the idea obscurely 
germinating in hers—the idea of a possible identity between the Mary 
of my first love and Mrs. Van Brandt! 

“Tell me,” she went on. “If you met with your little Mary now, 
what would she be like? what sort of woman would you expect to 
see t” 

I could hardly help laughing. “ How can I tell,” I rejoined, “at 
this distance of time ?” 

“Try!” she said. 

Reasoning my way from the known personality to the unknown, I 
searched my memory for the image of the frail and delicate child of 
my remembrance; and I drew the picture of a frail and delicate 
woman—the most absolute contrast imaginable to Mrs. Van Brandt! 

The half-realised idea of identity in the mind of Miss Dunross dropped 
out of it instantly, expelled by the substantial conclusion which the 
contrast implied. Alike ignorant of the after-growth of health, 
strength and beauty which time and circumstances had developed in 
the Mary of my youthful days, we had alike completely and uncon- 
sciously misled one another. Once more, 1 had missed the discovery 
of the truth, and missed it by a hairsbreadth ! 

“T infinitely prefer your portrait of Mary,” said Miss Dunross, “to 
your portrait of Mrs. Van Brandt. Mary realises my idea of what 
a really-attractive woman ought to be. How you can have felt any 
sorrow for the loss of that other person (I detest buxom women !) 
passes my understanding. I can’t tell you how interested I am in 
Mary! I want to know more about her. Where is that pretty pre- 
sent of needlework which the poor little thing embroidered for you so 
industriously ? Do let me see the green flag !” 

She evidently supposed that I carried the green flag about me! I 
felt a little confused as I answered her. 

“Tam sorry to disappoint you. The green flag is somewhere in 
my house in Perthshire.” 

“You have not got it with you?” she exclaimed. “ You leave her 
keepsake lying about anywhere? Oh, Mr. Germaine, you have 
indeed forgotten Mary! A woman, in your place, would have parted 


with her life rather than part with the one memorial left of the time 
when she first loved !” 
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She spoke with such extraordinary earnestness—with such agita- 
tion, I might almost say—that she quite startled me. 

“Dear Miss Dunross,” I remonstrated, “the flag is not lost.” 

“JT should hope not!” she interposed quickly. “If you lose the 
green flag, you lose the last relic of Mary—and more than that, if my 
belief is right.” 

“ What do you believe ?” 

“ You will laugh at me if I tell you. I am afraid my first reading 
of your face was wrong—I am afraid you are a hard man.” 

“Indeed you do me an injustice. I entreat you to answer me 
as frankly as usual. What do I lose in losing the last relic of 
Mary ?” 

“You lose the one hope I have for you,’ she answered gravely— 
“the hope of your meeting and. your marriage with Mary in the 
time to come. I was sleepless last night, and I was thinking of your _ 
pretty love story by the banks of the bright English lake. The 
longer I thought, the more firmly I felt the conviction that the poor 
child’s green flag is destined to have its innocent influence in forming 
your future life. Your happiness is waiting for you in that artless 
little keepsake! I can’t explain or justify this belief of mine. It is 
one of my eccentricities, I suppose—like training my cats to perform 
to the music of my harp. But, if I was your old friend, instead of 
being only your friend of a few days, I would leave you no peace— 
I would beg and entreat and persist, as only a woman can persist— 
until I had made Mary’s gift as close a companion of yours, as your 
mother’s portrait in the locket there at your watch-chain. While the 
flag is with you, Mary’s influence is with you—Mary’s love is still 
binding you by the dear old tie—and Mary and you, after years of 
separation, will meet again !” 

The fancy was in itself pretty and poetical ; the earnestness which 
had given expression to it would have had its influence over a man of 
a far harder nature than mine. I confess she had made me ashamed, 
if she had done nothing more, of my neglect of the green flag. 

“T will look for it, the moment I am at home again,” I said; “and 
I will take care that it is carefully preserved for the future.” 

“T want more than that,” she rejoined. “If you can’t wear the 
flag about you, I want it always to be with you—to go wherever you 
go. When they brought your luggage here from the vessel at 
Lerwick, you were particularly anxious about the safety of your 
travelling writing-desk—the desk there on the table. Is there any- 
thing very valuable in it ?” 

“Tt contains my money, and other things that I prize far more 
highly—my mother’s letters, and some family relics which I should 
be very sorry to lose. Besides, the desk itself has its own familiar 
interest as my constant travelling companion of many years past.” 
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Miss Dunross rose, and came close to the chair in which I was 
sitting. 

“Let Mary’s flag be your constant travelling companion,” she said. 
“You have spoken far too gratefully of my services here as your 
nurse. Reward me beyond my deserts. Make allowances, Mr. 
Germaine, for the superstitious fancies of a lonely dreamy woman. 
Promise me that the green flag shall take its place among the other 
little treasures in your desk !” 

It is needless to say that I made the allowances and gave the 
promise—gave it, resolving seriously to abide by it. For the first 
time since I had known her, she put her poor, wasted hand in mine, 
and pressed it fora moment. Acting heedlessly under my first grate- 
ful impulse, I lifted her hand to my lips, before I released it. She 
started—trembled—and suddenly and silently passed out of the 
room. 


CuHarpTterR XXTI, 
SHE COMES BETWEEN US. 


Wuart emotion had I thoughtlessly aroused in Miss Dunross? Had 
I offended or distressed her? Or had I, without meaning it, forced 
on her inner knowledge some deeply-seated feeling which she had 
thus far resolutely ignored ? 

I looked back through the days of my sojourn in the house; I 
questioned my own feelings and impressions, on the chance that they 
might serve me as a means of solving the mystery of her sudden 
flight from the room. 

What effect had she produced on me? 

In plain truth, she had simply taken her place in my mind, to the 
exclusion of every other person and every other subject. In ten days 
she had taken a hold on my sympathies of which other women would 
have failed to possess themselves in so many years. I remembered, 
to my shame, that my mother had but seldom occupied my thoughts. 
Even the image of Mrs. Van Brandt—except when the conversation 
had turned on her—had become a faint image in my mind! As to 
my friends at Lerwick, from Sir James downwards, they had all 
kindly come to see me—and I had secretly and ungratefully rejoiced 
when their departure left the scene free for the return of my nurse. 
In two days more the Government vessel was to sail on the return 
voyage. My wrist was still painful when I tried to use it; but the 
far more serious injury presented by the re-opened wound was no 
longer a subject of anxiety to myself or to any one about me. I was 
sufficiently restored to be capable of making the journey to Lerwick 
—if I rested for one night at a farm half-way between the town and 
Mr. Dunross’s house. Knowing this, I had nevertheless left the 
question of rejoining the vessel undecided to the very latest moment. 
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The motive which I pleaded to my friends was—uncertainty as to the 
sufficient recovery of my strength. The motive which I now confessed 
to myself was reluctance to leave Miss Dunross. 

What was the secret of her power over me? What emotion, what 
passion, had she awakened in me? Was it love? 

No: not love. The place which Mary had once held in my heart, 
the place which Mrs. Van Brandt had taken in the after-time, was 
not the place occupied by Miss Dunross. How could I (in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word) be in love with a woman whose face I had 
never seen? whose beauty had faded, never to bloom again? whose 
wasted life hung by a thread which the accident of a moment might 
snap? The senses have their share in all love between the sexes which 
is worthy of thename. They had no share in the feeling with which 
I regarded Miss Dunross. What was the feeling then? I can only 
answer the question in one way. The feeling lay too deep in me for 
my sounding. 

What impression had I produced on her? What sensitive chord 
had I ignorantly touched, when my lips touched her hand? 

I confess I recoiled from pursuing the inquiry which I had deli- 
berately set myself to make. I thought of her shattered health; of 
her melancholy existence in shadow and solitude; of the rich trea- 
sures of such a heart and sucha mind as hers, wasted with her wasting 
life—and I said to myself, Let her secret be sacred! let me never 
again, by word or deed, bring the trouble which tells of it to the 
surface! let her heart be veiled from me in the darkness which veils 
her face ! 

In this frame of mind towards her, I waited her return. 

Thad no doubt of seeing her again, sooner or later, on that day. 
The post to the south went out on the next day ; and the early hour 
of the morning at which the messenger called for our letters, made it 
a matter of ordinary convenience to write overnight. In the disabled 
state of my hand, Miss Dunross had been accustomed to write home 
for me, under my dictation: she knew that I owed a letter to my 
mother, and that I relied as usual on her help. Her return to me, 
under these circumstances, was simply a question of time: any duty 
which she had once undertaken was an imperative duty in her estima- 
tion, no matter how trifling it might be. 

The hours wore on; the day drew to its end—and still she never 
appeared. 

I left my room to enjoy the last sunny gleam of the daylight in 
the garden attached to the house; first telling Peter where I might 
be found, if Miss Dunross wanted me. The garden was a wild place, 
to my southern notions; but it extended for some distance along the 
shore of the island; and it offered some pleasant views of the lake and 
the moorland country beyond. Slowly pursuing my walk, I proposed to 
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myself to occupy my mind to some useful purpose by arranging before- 
hand the composition of the letter which Miss Dunross was to write. 

To my great surprise, I found it simply impossible to fix my mind 
on the subject. Try as I might, my thoughts persisted in wandering 
from the letter to my mother, and concentrated themselves instead— 
on Miss Dunross? No. On the question of my returning, or not re- 
turning to Perthshire by the Government vessel? No. By some 
capricious revulsion of feeling which it seemed impossible to account 
for, my whole mind was now absorbed on the one subject which had 
been hitherto so strangely absent from it—the subject of Mrs. Van 
Brandt! 

My memory went back, in defiance of all exercise of my own will, 
to my last interview with her. I saw her again; I heard her again. 
I tasted once more the momentary rapture of our last kiss; I felt once 
more the pang of sorrow that wrung me when I had parted with her 
and found myself alone in the street. Tears—of which I was 
ashamed, though nobody was near to see them—filled my eyes when I 
thought of the months that had passed since we had last looked on one 
another, and of all that she might have suffered, must have suffered, 
in that time. Hundreds on hundreds of miles were between us—and 
yet she was now as near me as if she was walking in the garden by 
my side! 

This strange condition of my mind was matched by an equally 
strange condition of my body. A mysterious trembling shuddered 
over me faintly from head to foot. I walked without feeling the 
ground as I trod on it; I looked about me with no distinct con- 
sciousness of what the objects were on which my eyes rested. My 
hands were cold—and yet I hardly felt it. My head throbbed hotly 
—and yet I was not sensible of any pain. It seemed as if I was sur- 
rounded and enwrapped in some electric atmosphere which altered all 
the ordinary conditions of sensation. I looked up at the clear calm 
sky, and wondered if a thunderstorm was coming. I stopped, and 
buttoned my coat round me, and questioned myself if I had caught 
a cold, or if I was going to have a fever. The sun sank below 
the moorland horizon; the grey twilight trembled over the dark 
waters of the lake. I went back to the house; and the vivid 
memory of Mrs. Van Brandt, still in close companionship, went back 
with me. 

The fire in my room had burnt low in my absence. One of the 
closed curtains had been drawn back a few inches, so as to admit 
through the window a ray of the dying light. On the boundary 
limit where the light was crossed by the obscurity which filled the 
rest of the room, I saw Miss Dunross seated, with her veil drawn and 
her writing-case on her knee, waiting my return. 

I hastened to make my excuses. I assured her that I had been 
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careful to tell the servant where to find me. She gently checked me, 
before I could say more. 

“ It’s not Peter's fault,” she said. “TI told him not to hurry your 
return to the house. Have you enjoyed your walk ?” 

She spoke very quietly. The faint sad voice was fainter and sadder 
than ever. She kept her head bent over her writing-case, instead of 
turning it towards me as usual while we were talking. I still felt the 
mysterious trembling which had oppressed me in the garden. Draw- 
ing a chair near the fire, I stirred the embers together, and tried to 
warm myself. Our positions in the room left some little distance 
between us. I could only see her sideways, as she sat by the window 
in the sheltering darkness of the curtain which still remained drawn, 

“T think I have been too long in the garden,” I said. “TI feel 
chilled by the cold evening air.” 

“ Will you have some more wood put on the fire?” she asked. 
“Can I get you anything ?” 

“No, thank you. I shall do very well here. I see you are kindly 
ready to write for me.” 

“Yes,” she said, “at your own convenience. When you are ready, 
my pen is ready.” 

The unacknowledged reserve that had come between us since we 
had last spoken together was, I believe, as painfully felt by her as by 
me. We were no doubt longing to break through it on either side— 
if we had only known how. The writing of the letter would occupy 
us at any rate. I made another effort to give my mind to the 
subject—and once more it was an effort made in vain. Knowing what 
I wanted to say to my mother, my faculties seemed to be paralysed 
when I tried to say it. I sat cowering by the fire—and she sat 
waiting with her writing-case on her lap. 


Nore :—A sudden attack of illness has prevented the author from pro- 
ceeding farther with the Number of ‘The Two Destinies,’ published this 
month. He has every hope of being able to continue the Story next 
month in a Number of the customary length. 
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Spring Greeting. 





HEINE. 


Low y rise, sweet melodies, 
Through my spirit stealing ; 
Clearly ring, O Song of Spring, 


Far and wide out-pealing. 


Peal thy sound, the cottage round, 
Where bloom the violets tender ; 
When a rose thou there hast found, 


Say, I greeting send her. 
W. D. &. 


CLARE 
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C'other Side o’ the Water. 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS THIS SIDE. 


Wuen Paxton was building his glass case for the Great Exhibition of 
1851, many and various were the prophecies emitted as to the effect 
which the coming show was to have upon the sons of men. It was to 
bring about AnMAGEDDON ; it was to tuck up the lion (in a single bed) 
with the lamb ; it was to uncork the vials of wrath ; it was to harmonise 
all national animosities, and make the nations a band of brothers; it 
was to set us all by the ears; and, lastly, it was to demoralize poor 
innocent London—teach naughtiness to the Haymarket, and “ bad 
form” to the New Cut. We all know what it did, or, perhaps, I had 
better say what it did not do, for Peace. The trees it enclosed were 
hardly green again before the Crimean war broke out. Then, in 
rapid succession, Italy, France, and Austria, Spain and Morocco, 
Austria, Prussia, and Denmark; Prussia and Austria; Prussia and 
France flew at each other’s throats. The unhappy lamb has been 
discussed with gunpowder sauce, and science has turned from reaping 
machines (which supplant the poetical “ hook”) to make the big guns 
which stand in place of the typical sword. As for morality—I knew 
the London of 1851 pretty well, and have studied other capital cities 
since—I really do not think we had much, that was bad, to learn. If 
we had, we should have learned it, though the Koh-i-noor and its 
policeman had never been exhibited; though Mr. Oastler had not 
erected his fountain for a trysting place; and the funny little animals 
from Wurtemburg had stayed at home. With these experiences 
before my eyes, I will not (though of course I could) dream dreams, 
and prophesy about the coming Centennial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia. Thirty days after sight, I promise to honour any bill that 
may be drawn upon me on this account, but decline to put my name 
to paper—Micawber fashion. There are people who bind TempLe 
Bar. 

Thousands of Britishers (they must get accustomed to the words) 
will make the Centennial an excuse for visiting the United States; and 
the object of these lines is to prepare them for what they will find 
amongst one of the kindest, and certainly the most touchy, people in 
the world. In France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Timbuctoo—the travelling Englishman 
of the period finds everything made as nearly as possible English for 
him. He is seldom able to growl in the vernacular, and even when 
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he can, he may do so in all the tongues of Babel, so that he pay his 
bill. After all, there is some comfort in saying “the fellow 
don’t understand.” In the States, the fellow will understand 
the Britisher; but he won’t make anything British to please him, at 
any price. The average Briton—who is Chinese in his hatred and 
contempt of anything new, particularly in the shape of personal 
accommodation, will be much exercised; and it is with a view to 
prepare him for the shocks he will receive that these pages are 
printed. 

As providers against a rush, American railway men have yet to be 
tried. For myself, I fancy that such a crowd as goes to the Derby, 
for example, could not be accommodated and controlled in New York. 
There would be favouritism and violence. The police would not keep 
their temper, or the people, in such numbers, submit to rule. There 
would be shooting, swe. But the rush to the Centennial will not be 
of this order, and I have no doubt that proper provisions will be made 
to meet it. Ican only deal with the normal state of things. I will 
suppose you have arrived at New York. Do not trust those who tell 
you that a five-dollar bill slipped into the hands of a custom-house 
officer will do any good. It won’t. You may sow the seed if you 
like, but it will bear no fruit—for you. State frankly to the officials 
who board the ship what you have in your trunks. “A few small 
presents” will coyer anything in reason. Be quick with your keys, 
and slow with your tongue, and a mystic chalk mark on your 
“things” will reward you. Now comes your trouble. No nimble 
dock porter is there to put those “ things” on a cab; no cab to put 
them on. You must get them to the dock gates somehow, where you 
have your choice between an hotel “ stage” and a “ hack,” which 
latter is a good-looking barouche drawn by a pair of good-looking 
horses and driven by a bad-looking Irishman. The stage, I would 
rather not describe. Sala is the only man who could do justice to it. 
I can only say this,—if you take it, take also a bottle of tincture 
of arnica with you—verb. sap. sat. 

You will hear of hotels “conducted on the English plan;” avoid 
them as you would a pestilence. I could make a large fortune by 
telling you where to go, but as the proprietor of this magazine admits 
advertisements only on the outer leaves, I must refrain. Go to an 
American hotel. The young man at the “ office” will be serene, im- 
posing, diamond studded, mystic, wonderful! but far more obliging 
than the duchesses with ginger hair, who infest the bars of lesser 
establishments at home. Write down your name in the book, and if 
you have a title suppress it. Jt is better to be seen as Russell or 
Stanley, than to be called Mr. Bedford or Mr. Derby, I think. You 
will be told that the American system ties you down to breakfast, 
lunch, and dine at fixed hours, and that this is a horrid bore. 
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Don’t believe it. There are not four hours in the day during which 
some meal is not being served, in a first class American hotel, and 
with the most moderate amount of nous you can make breakfast at 
luncheon, and dinner at supper (if your engagements do not allow 
you to join the regular meals), and fare better for your four dollars a 
day than you could even in your London club for a guinea. But you 
don’t want to live so high. Thereis the rub. You cannot be content 
with ham and eggs for breakfast, and the joint for dinner at an 
American hotel. Let us sit down and count the relative cost and sum 
up the relative return. British Hotel: Bed, three and six; breakfast, 
two and six; dinner, four and six ; attendance, one and six; luncheon 
or supper, two shillings—total: fourteen shillings. American Hotel: 
Lodging ; what you please (out of twenty choices) for breakfast ; what 
you please (out of as many) for luncheon; what you please (out of 
forty) for dinner, with ices and fruit to wind up with ; what you like, 
again, for supper—total : four dollars, equal to (say) fifteen shillings a 
day. You can have second-rate accommodation (very good) for three 
dollars. I have calculated the British rates upon the ham and eggs, 
and joint style of living. Go in beyond this, and how far will your 
fifteen shillings go? 

In an American hotel you cannot have your boots (they call them 
shoes) blacked unless you go down to the barber’s shop; and when 
you ring for anything you—well, you'll have to wait. After a lapse 
of twenty minutes a gentleman will come sauntering along the 
passage as though he were going to his own funeral, and could have 
it postponed if he didn’t get there in time. He will listen with 
urbanity to your request, and retire. After another interval you 
ring again; another attendant arrives at his leisure, and “ reckons 
that the other man forgot.” This is, of course, a bore; but try to 
remember what you want before you go up to your room, and 
set against it these facts—that without going beyond the precincts of 
your hotel you can be shaved, have your hair cut (or dressed if you 
be feminine), can buy newspapers, books, cigars, gloves, hosiery, trunks, 
a railway ticket to any part of the States, a place at any theatre, 
insure your life, and (often) find a doctor in case of illness; and 
I fancy there is no cause for tears because the room attendance is 
bad. 

“Hacks ” are very dear, and hackmen, for rapacity and insolence, 
you will find decidedly in advance of the British cab-driver ; but you 
rarely want a hack. There are few points of interest in any city of 
the United States known to me, which cannot be reached in the ordi- 
nary street car, for fares ranging from five to ten cents the trip. If 
the Londoner, accustomed to the worst public conveyances (bar 
hansoms) not only in England, but the world, chooses to think that 
because his "bus is “low” all other popular conveyances are to be 
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despised, he can hire a hack for a pound sterling, and go over less 
ground with more shaking and delay than the cars will take him 
for half-a-crown. In the South, he will find young ladies, as refined 
and well dressed as any he ever met, going to balls in the street cars. 
But these have climate on their side, and know not Mrs. Grundy. 

During a recent visit to England I wanted to “ make connections ” 
between the Temple Station of the Underground Railway and Rich- 
mond, and back again. Not an official at one end or the other could 
tell me how, when, or where. I had only a six months’ holiday, and 
therefore no time to study your so-called railway guides. Now, if I 
had gone to an American ticket-office, and asked my way from New 
York to some small town in Texas, or from San Francisco to Mobile ; 
have demanded how long the journey would take, how much it would 
cost, and where I should have to change cars, I should have been 
answered in five minutes. Therefore take heart, oh my friend! and 
with it your ticket from the office in your hotel. The hotel “stage” 
will carry your luggage (I am supposing you to be on the wing again) 
to the depdt—pronounced deeyp—oh—where another sad trial awaits 
you. There are no railway porters. You must get your “ things” 
to the Express Office how you can, and this done, you have your 
reward. A twin brass cheque with leather straps, and a number on 
them ; one is fastened to each “thing,” and the other handed to you. 
Rest and be thankful. If your journey be for an hour, or a week; 
pass over one line or twenty, entail no change, or be full of changes, 
it is all the same. At its end you have only to give that brass cheque 
to the express man who will “board the train” in good time, tell 
him where you want the “things” to be sent, and they will be there 
very nearly as soon as you are. The whole operation costs less than 
you would pay as “ tips” to porters at home.* 

By this time the untravelled Britisher has had a foretaste of what 
a “sleeper” is like. The real Pullman is about as much better than 
the car which runs under that name on English railways, as such car 
is better than your ordinary first-class carriage. This last is, in my 
opinion, much more comfortable than the usual American car. The 
real Pullman sleeping car can hardly be improved upon. 

The operation of going to the play in England and in America is 
by no means the same thing. American ladies do not err on the side 
of laxity where dress is concerned, and upon occasion “ pile it up” 
pretty steep; but they have agreed that they can go to the theatre 
in their bonnets or their hats, and hereout springs all the difference. 
Paterfamilias, or Brother Tom, surprised after dinner by a happy 
thought, can say, “Put on your hats, girls, and I’ll take you to see 

* As the living, by the way, is always indifferent, and slides from bad to 


execrable as you go south, it is well to start with a basket, which your 
waiter at the hotel will get filled for you. 
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Raymond.” No deliberation is required, no alteration of dinner-time 
is necessary ; no dressing, no trouble about the carriage, no sending 
for a cab. You jump into a street car, walk a block or two, perhaps, 
and there you are. The play begins at eight, and is over by eleven. 
The pit is all (what you call) stalls. A paper dollar (three and two- 
pence) admits to all the best seats, and (if you have not taken them 
beforehand) the numbers of your places are handed you with your 
cheques, as you pay at the doors. No imps outside shrieking “ bill 
of the play.” No box-keeper within ravening for a “tip;’ no faded 
female wheezing after you with a footstool. An usher shows you to 
your seat, hands you a programme, and leaves you in peace. 

Now, I admit that a dress-circle, or stalls, studded with ladies in 
evening dress, is a very pretty sight, and if the regulation in force at 
London theatres would insure its presentment, I, for one, would vote 
for no bonnets. But English ladies have ceased to dress for the 
theatre. Asa rule, they just uncover their heads, not always taking 
the trouble to dress their hair. Indeed, I have recently been told by 
my eyes, and had it explained to me, that it is considered “good 
form” to go untidy to the play. Taking things as I find them, 
therefore, I predict that if you will put your prejudices aside when 
you enter an American theatre, you will find that jaunty little hats 
and bonnets crown the edifice of the female form divine much more 
agreeably than the sort of cozffwres you find in vogue at home. I 
also admit that during the run of a successful piece (say at New York), 
or a star engagement in the provinces, you cannot take the girls upon 
the spur of the moment, and be sure that you can place them where 
they will see, and—what they will consider as equally important—be 
seen. You must secure seats beforehand; but this done, your troubles 
are at an end. You dine at your usual hour, you get back in reason- 
able time. If you walk home, you need be under no apprehension 
that your daughters will see sights presented by their own sex which 
may give rise to inconvenient questionings. I do not pretend that 
great American cities are more pure than great English ones, but they 
don’t allow these moral gutters to run open through the streets as in 
the Strand and Haymarket. 

Shopping the Britisher will do well to avoid, unless driven thereto 
by stern necessity. His sovereign—for which he will obtain about 
five dollars and thirty-five cents in paper money—will represent the 
purchasing power of seven shillings in England, or as many francs on 
the Continent of Europe. There used to be stores in New York and 
Boston where curios could be picked up at a trifling cost; but now, 
alas! the bric-a-brac epidemic has been imported, and quaint old furni- 
ture, and ancient, ugly china command prices which would turn a 
Wardour-street dealer green with envy. 

As it was in the days of Elija Pogram, so is it in this centennial 
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year of grace. I have grave fears about the Exhibition at Philadelphia. 
If it prove a success, the British vocabulary of adjectives will fall 
sadly short of what will be expected from British scribes. If it be a 
failure, woe to those who put the lamentable fact on paper !—it will 
be all their fault. In the present state of the American press it is 
not sufficient to praise the thing exhibited. The person of the exhi- 
bitor must be trotted out, a short biography published, with delicate 
allusions to his wife’s diamonds, or the size of her shoes, and a com- 
pliment paid to the “ amiable and intelligent,” “ respected and gentle- 
manly,” “ handsome and efficient ” (these eulogies are always slipped, 
like greyhounds, in couples) clerk, who attends to the show case, and 
is certain to be a “major.” Never forget to give an American his 
title. He will make it a point of honour not to give you yours; but 
never mind. If you have written yourself down Lord Allecampagne, 
or Sir Carnaby Jenks, on the hotel register, the clerk at the office will 
always call you Mister Allecampagne, and Mister Jenks; but will 
frown and allot you a bad room if you forget to style him Colonel. 

In conversation, avoid the mistake so often committed, and productive 
of much bitterness, of measuring American institutions with a British 
rule, and viewing American society from a British standpoint. Take 
the word of one who has lived some time in the country with his ears 
and eyes open, and believe that no such comparisons can properly be 
drawn. The things seem alike, but they are not. ‘The roots are 
different, the soil different, the fruit different; and the climate and 
culture quite unlike. There are despotisms flourishing in the United 
States unfelt which would send a Russian Mujik crazy. There are 
hardships in your own country which you have not yet discovered, 
but which set the average American’s blood aboil. Among them- 
selves Americans cannot agree upon the facts which founded their 
own institutions political and social, or upon the causes which have 
led some of them into corruption and decay. Politics you will find 
to be mere mud throwing. Your democratic friends will tell you 
that all the trouble arises out of the rascality of the republicans, 
These latter will assure you that but for their political opponents 
the country would be peopled with angels of light. In one city 
you will find one party thieving ; in another, the other side feather- 
ing its nest. If an English paper were to publish an account of how 
Mr. Disraeli had stolen the soap from his room in a country house 
where he was visiting, you would think it a bad joke. Such a thing 
once printed of an American statesman would go the round of all the 
opposition papers as a shameful fact! Any stick is good enough to 
beat a politician on this side the water. Therefore eschew politics, 
and bear in mind that the American people and those who they permit 
to govern them are two different races. Look to your own vestries, 
and you will partly understand this. The American people are hearty, 
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honest, and busy ; so busy that they have no time to look after the 
politicians. The politicians are too greedy (under the rotation in 
office principle) to care what becomes of the people, so that they get 
their place, or keep their place, or find a place for friends who will 
take care of them. You Britishers have gone through the same mill. 
The times of Grant are those of Walpole. You mended matters by 
approaching universal suffrage; we shall do the same by receding 
from it. What is your meat is our poison, that is all. 

In the best sense of the word polite, the Americans (male and 
female) are the politest people I have met with in rather an extensive 
life-march. Therefore, I pray you, do not expect to find “ good form.” 
Leave it behind you on the landing-stage at Liverpool, or let the fish 
have it in the Irish Channel. Do not conclude that a man is a 
“*fernal cad” because he shakes hands with you, and proposes “a 
drink.” Be not surprised if you are laughingly told that your money 
“is no account here,” and if others pay for you when you go out to 
“see the Tiger” with your new acquaintances. After the words 
“ will you join me” in the South, you may eat, and drink, and drive, 
and visit the theatre, and do anything you please—except put your 
hand in your pocket. Be good enough to remember this when you 
return to the land of your birth, and meet with an American. Should 
your vanity lead you to suppose that the reception given to you by 
ladies is the result of your overpowering attractions, remark how the 
fair creatures greet the stranger next presented, and correct your 
notions. They mean to put you at your ease—no more. Presume, 
and you will be very quickly placed in a different position. You are 
not to suppose that being addressed constantly as “Sir” implies bad 
breeding, or subserviency ; and you will do well to season your own con- 
versation with that word and Madam. Bear in mind that—in the ears 
of your American friends—you are speaking English with an accent ; 
so have some consideration for those who—as you fancy—are talking 
through their nose. You must be prepared to hear a good many 
words used in a sense which is unfamiliar to you, and to find your- 
self misunderstood when you employ others about the meaning of 
which you do not entertain a doubt. Thus clever on t’other side the 
water does not mean that the object is intellectual, or quick at acquir- 
ing knowledge, but that he or she is cunning. Cunning (American) 
means quaintness, with a dash of the winsome in it. Thus a pretty, 
engaging child is “ quite a cunning little thing.” Mad means angry. 
If you want to say that so-and-so is insane, you call him crazy. 
Homely (English) means ugly in the United States; and there, Venus 
herself would be wgly if out of temper. You must not say that the 
weather or the room is hot. Male birds are roosters, and America hag 
no more /egs than had the Queen of Spain. Its people have Jimbs— 
four of them. A smart man may be a sloven, provided he is a 
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trickster. Nice is not to be applied to persons, and nasty is a word 
which should be avoided altogether. American prepositions are not 
on good terms with what are considered their subjects in the old 
country. You live on a street, travel on a train or steamer. A house 
is “ for rent,” and a coach “to hire.” Goods are advertised to be sold 
‘at auction,” and you eat jelly ¢o your turkey. If you hear an “h” 
dropped or maltreated, be sure that the speaker is British. Such 
phrases as “ you was” or “was you?” do not necessarily imply want 
of education. They are conventionalities which crop out even in 
print. Upon the whole, if you take to picking holes in each other's 
grammar, the average American will get the better of you, for he has 
been well grounded in it in the days of his youth, and the average 
English boy has picked up its rules anyhow. 

What with recent disclosures in public life, and the intense vulgarity 
of a large portion of their press, the people of the United States come 
heavily weighted to the post. My fear is lest their great show should 
have its vitals preyed upon by some ving, or, in turf language, that its 
national departments should be “ got at.” Otherwise, it will serve 
well. Anyhow, if the Britisher will come over with even a moderate 
determination to be pleased with the country and its citizens, he will 
take a large stock of good feeling back with him. 
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Gipsies and their Friends. 


————_. 


One day, four hundred and fifty years ago, or thereabouts, there knocked 
at the gates of the city of Liineburg, on the Elbe, as strange a rabble 
rout as had ever been seen by German burgher. There were three 
hundred of them, men and women, accompanied by an extraordinary 
number of children. They were dusky of skin, with jet-black hair and 
eyes; they wore strange garments; they were unwashed and dirty 
even beyond the liberal limits tolerated by the cold-water-fearing 
citizens of Liineburg ; they had with them horses, donkeys, and carts ; 
they were led by two men whom they described as Duke and Count. 
These two alone were dressed in some kind of splendour, and rode 
richly caparisoned horses ; they were most courteous in manner ; they 
seemed careful to conciliate ; they talked among themselves a strange 
language, and they understood the language of the country. All they 
asked was permission to camp for a few days outside the gates. All 
the Liineburgers turned out to gaze open-mouthed at these pilgrims, 
while the Duke and the Count told the authorities their tale, which 
was wild and romantic; even had they invented a story to suit their 
own objects, no other could so well have enlisted the sympathies of a 
credulous, kindly, uncritical, and soft-hearted folk. Many years before, 
they explained, while the tears of penitence stood in the eyes of all 
but the youngest children, they had been a Christian community, 
living in orthodoxy, and therefore happiness, in a far-off country known 
as Egypt. The Liineburgers had heard of Egypt. Crusades had not 
been out of fashion more than two hundred years, and people still told 
of dreadful things done in Egypt as well as in the Holy Land. Egypt, 
indeed, was about as well known to medisval Europe as it was to the 
Israelites under the Judges. The strangers came from Egypt. It 
was the land of the Pheenix. It was not far from the dominions of 
Prester John. It was the country of the Saracen and the Infidel. They 
were then a happy Christian flock. To their valley came the Saracens, 
an execrable race, worshipping Mahound. Yielding, in an evil hour, 
to the threats and persecutions of their conquerors, they—here they 
turned their faces and wept aloud—they abjured Christ. But thereafter 
they had no rest or peace, and a remorse so deep fell upon their souls 
that they were fain to arise, leave their homes, and journey to Rome in 
hope of getting reconciliation with the Church. They were graciously 
received by the Pope, who promised to admit them back into the fold 


after seven years of penitential wandering. They had letters of credit 
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from King Sigismund—would the Liineburgers kindly look at them ? 
—granting safe conduct and recommending them to the protection of 
all honest people. 

The Liineburg folk were touched at the recital of so much suffering 
in a cause so good; they granted the request of the strangers. They 
allowed them to encamp; they watched in curiosity while the black 
tents were pitched, the naked babies rolled out on the grass, the 
donkeys tethered, and the brass kettle slung over the newly kindled 
fire; then they went home. The next day the strangers visited the 
town. In the evening a good many things were missed, especially 
those unconsidered trifles which a housewife may leave about her door- 
way. Poultry became suddenly scarce; eggs doubled in price; it was 
rumoured that purses had been lost while their owners gazed at the 
strangers; cherished cups of silver were not to be found. Could it be 
that these Christian penitents, these remorseful backsliders, these 
seekers after holiness, these interesting pilgrims, so gentle of speech, 
so courteous and humble, were cut-purses and thieves? The next day 
there remained no longer any doubt about the matter at all, because 
the gentle strangers were taken in the act, red-handed. While the 
Liineburgers took counsel, in their leisurely way, how to meet a case 
so uncommon, the pilgrims suddenly decamped, leaving nothing behind 
them but the ashes of their fires and the picked bones of the purloined 
poultry. Then Dogberry called unto him his brother Verges, and they 
fell to thanking God that they were rid of knaves. 

This was the first historical appearance of Gipsies. 

It was a curious place to appear in. The mouth of the Elbe is a long 
way from Egypt, even if you travel by sea, which does not appear to 
have been the case; and a journey on land not only would have been 
infinitely more fatiguing, but would, one would think, have led to 
some notice on the road before reaching Liineburg. There, however, 
the Gipsies certainly are first heard of, and henceforth history has 
plenty to say about their doings. 

From Liineburg they went to Hamburg, Liibeck, Rostock, Griefs- 
wald, travelling in an easterly direction. They are mentioned as 
haying appeared in Saxony, where they were driven away, as at 
Liimeburg, for their thievish propensities. They travel through Switzer- 
land, headed by their great Duke Michael, and pretending to have 
been expelled from Egypt by the Turks. 

Their story in these early years, though it varied in particulars, 
remained the same in essentials. In Provence they called themselves 
Saracens ; in Swabia they were Egyptians doomed to everlasting wan- 
derings for having refused hospitality to the Virgin and Joseph; at 
Bale, where they exhibited letters of safe conduct from the Pope, they 
were also Egyptians. Always the Land of ‘the Nile; always the same 
pretence, or it may be reminiscence, of sojourn in Egypt; always, to 
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soothe the suspicions of priests, faithful and submissive sons of the 
Church. 

From the very first, their real character was apparent. They lie, 
cheat, and steal at Liineburg; they lie and steal everywhere; they 
tell fortunes and cut purses, they buy and sell horses, they poison 
pigs, they rob and plunder, they wander and they will not work. 

They first came to Paris in the year 1427, when more people went 
to see them, we are told, than ever crowded to the Fair of Laudet. 


“ Nearly all had their ears pierced, and in each ear were one or two rings 
of silver, which they pointed to as the sign of noble birth. The men were 
very black, with frizzled hair; the women were the ugliest and blackest 
creatures ever seen, with hair like a horse’s tail, and no other covering 
than a single shaggy robe tied at the shoulders with a cloth or cord. In 
the company were fortune-tellers, who looked into the hands of people, told 
them what had happened, and what was going to happen, so introducing 
discord into many families. The worst was, that while they were thus 
engaged they contrived, either by magic or by the help of the Devil, or by 
pure skill, to empty the pockets of everybody.” 


They remained at St. Denis for a month, when they received 
peremptory orders to quit for the usual reason. 

Lacroix gives an engraving of a picture of the sixteenth century, 
representing the march of a Gipsy troop ; it is an animated and spirited 
drawing. The central figure is a stalwart, well-dressed Gipsy, evidently 
the leader. The hair, the features, the eyes, the whole bearing of the 
man, have a rakish, devil-may-care expression, which somehow or other, 
for we never see it now, we associate with the Gipsy. He is typical, and 
he is unmistakable. This striking Gipsy face is, moreover, very remark- 
able, beeause, in the many medizyval pictures which illustrate Jewish life 
and persecutions, the Semitic face is hardly ever caught at all; and yet 
the Jewish features would seem at first more marked than those of the 
Rommany. After this wandering chieftain follow his people: the women 
on horses and donkeys, with little naked children in baskets ; troops of 
boys and girls are on foot; there are dogs, there are cats, there are 
baskets ; you have a tribe complete as it was three hundred years ago, 
and as it might have been in England within the memory of man. 

In the sixteenth century trouble began for the Roman folk. By 
this time their character was perfectly well known. They were 
called Bohemians, Heathen, Gitanos, Pharaohites, Robbers, Tartars, 
and Zigeuner. They had abandoned the old lying story of the 
penitential wanderings ; they were outcasts; their hand was against 
every man’s hand; their customs were the same then as they are 
described now by Leland or Borrow; they were godless, having no 
religion ; they lived without law, having no morality; they lived 
without order, having no social bonds; they received into their ranks 
all comers without question; they were predatory in their habits; 
they would do no manner of work. 
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Persecution first began in Spain, and in 1492 they were ordered to 
quit forthwith. Spain is a country beautifully adapted for the 
imitator of Ishmael, abounding as it does in wild mountain retreats, 
such as those in which Don Quixote retired to lament his Dulcinea, 
The Gipsies left the roads and sought the mountains. When the 
order was forgotten they came out again. What they are now, and 
have been for generations, to Spain, Borrow has told us. 

In France they were ordered to leave the country by Francis the 
First, by Charles the Ninth, and by Louis the Thirteenth, in succes- 
sion. Here they seemed to have gradually amalgamated with the 
matois, mercelots, and gueux, the tramps and beggars. Duke Michael 
and Count Andrew gave way to “le grand Coesre,” the chief of all 
the ¢ruands: they found hospitality and shelter in the Cours des 
Miracles of Paris, Lyons, and Bordeaux; and, with their brother 
rogues, they made the yearly pilgrimage to pay homage and tribute 
to their chief at Ste. Anne d’Auray in Brittany. 

In Italy, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Sweden, repeated Acts 
were passed for their expulsion. In Germany the persecution against 
them was the longest and the most severe. It is not a hundred years 
| since forty Hungarian Gipsies were quartered alive, broken on the 
wheel, and otherwise put to horrible deaths, on a charge of murder 
and cannibalism, for which another hundred and fifty were put in 
chains. But, like the Jews, whatever persecutions were instituted 
against them, their numbers did not decrease. If Hungary refused to 
receive them, they tried Poland; if Poland ordered them away, they 
marched over the frontier into Russia. Maria Theresa tried to make 
them settle down. She caught eighty thousand, and ordered them by 
the strictest injunctions to live in houses and work. We have not 
heard how the experiment succeeded. 

In general, however, the persecution was a bloodless one. There 
was a good deal of whipping at the cart’s tail, and a few hangings, 
but as a rule the injunction was simply what it is now—to move on. 





“*Pack and be out of this forthwith! 
D’you know you have no business here?” 
‘No; we haint got,’ said Samuel Smith, 
‘No business to be Anywhere.’ 
So wearily they went away, 
* Yet soon were camped in t’other lane; 
And soon they laughed as wild and gay, 
And soon the kettle boiled again.” * 


There were exceptions. In Flanders, a Gipsy who was found in 
the country after Charles the Fifth’s edicts, was sentenced to have his 
nose slit, his head shaven, his beard cut off, to be well flogged, and 


* Gipsy Ballads by Charles Leland, Professor Palmer, and Miss 
Tuckey. 
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then to be driven across the frontier. One poor wretch who had 
suffered these accumulated buffets three times, came back with a 
request that they would be good enough to hang him. And in the 
same country Gipsy women were known to give themselves up with 
a despairing entreaty that they might be put to death, even by the 
stake and the fire. But the Inquisition did not interfere with them, 
as being too poor and contemptible; and in religious persecutions the 
Gipsies were kindly allowed by all sides to have no religion at all. 

The English Gipsies are first described in an anonymous work 
published in 1612. The author, S. R., dates their appearance in the 
country to the beginning of the sixteenth century, when, as he says, 
“ Certain Egyptians banished their country, belike not for their good 
conditions, arrived here in England, who, for quaint tricks and 
devices not known here at that time among us, were esteemed, and 
had unjust admiration, insomuch that many of our English loiterers 
joined with them, and in time learned their crafty cosening.” They - 
rode through the country headed by Giles Hather their king, and 
Callot their queen. They went about in bands of thirty to ninety 
families, with light carts and donkeys; they told fortunes ; stole any 
little thing that lay about ; killed pigs with a poison which did not 
prevent their eating the flesh ; doctored and dealt in horses. They 
were suspected in Elizabeth’s reign of harbouring priests; they were 
confounded by the statutes with the English tramps—those Abraham 
men and Pikers who still exist, despised by the Roman folk, under 
the name of Chorodies and Kora-mengre; they are described in the 
‘Adventures of Merritun Latrun. As early as 1522 they were 
ordered to quit the country, and a fine—enormous for that time—of 
£40 was imposed on those who should import them. The last fact 
is suggestive, showing that they were in some popularity. No doubt 
the dancing of the girls and the palmistry of the women were the 
chief attractive qualities of the Gipsies. In the last century they 
were suspected of stealing children ; and in 1740 two men were sen- 
tenced to be hanged, and two women burned in the hand, for kid- 
napping a wretched girl named Elizabeth Canning, who had hidden 
herself for a very good and sufficient reason, and, on her return to the 
social circle which she adorned, made up a story of kidnapping. It is 
satisfactory to know that she was sent to His Majesty’s plantations 
for perjury. 

The English Gipsies have had the honour of producing several men 
of mark, especially in the annals of the P. R. They have also pro- 
duced—at least, we like to think so—one great, very great man, 
John Bunyan. What else can the author of ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” mean when he says, “ My father belonged to that rank which 
is meanest and most despised of all the families in the land”? 

Such, briefly told, are the annals of the Gipsies. They are a 
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separate, distinct, and persecuted race, like the Jews. Like them, 
too, they have their own language, their own facial and cranial pecu- 
liarities ; like them, they are scattered over the whole of the world. 
Professor Palmer met them in Moab, and talked Rommany beside the 
black tents of the Bedawin. In Egypt, their pretended home, Mr. 
Leland found three distinct tribes of this people, though they could 
not or would not understand his Rommany. Like the Jews, too, they 
come from Egypt; everybody has noticed the resemblance, only it 
must not be carried too far. The Rommany is a pariah, and de- 
scended from pariahs; the Jew is an aristocrat. If the Rommany 
ever had a place of their own in the world it has been forgotten; the 
Jew never loses sight of his heritage among the hills of Judah. The 
Rommany has no vestige of religion, except when a little has been 
infused into him by his modern friends; from the Jew have come the 
two chief religions of the world. At best, the Rommany is but 


a mockery of the Jew. Mr. Leland seems to go too far when he 
Says : 


“The poor Gipsies would seem to a humourist to have been created by 
the Devil, whose name they almost use for God, a living parody and 
satanic burlesque of all that human faith, doubt, or wisdom, have ever 
accomplished in their highest forms. . . . All over the world this black and 
God-wanting shadow dances behind the solid Theism of the ‘ People.’ .. . 
How often have we heard that the preservation of the Jews is a phenomenon 
without equal? And yet they both live—the sad and sober Jew, the gay 
and tipsy Gipsy, Shemite and Aryan—the one so ridiculously like and 
unlike the other, that we may almost wonder whether Humour does not 
enter into the Divine purpose, and have its place in the destiny of man.” 


There have been other races kept apart from the world and pre- 
served, a separate caste. The Cagots of France lived for centuries 
beside their countrymen, and neither married nor consorted with them. 
They had their own place in church, their own door of entrance, their 
own holy water, their own place of burial: they married only with 
each other, were marked by certain physical peculiarities, especially 
a malformation of the ear, had their places of resort, their dances, 
their songs, and their customs. 

The Cagots, much more strongly than the Gipsies, resembled the 
Jews. For they were a sedentary people; their occupations took 
them among the rest of mankind, from whom they were separated by 
no lack of common interests, but solely by the barrier of an ineradic- 
able prejudice. It seemed as if the distinction was so strongly rooted 
that it would endure until the last Cagot was placed in the Cagot’s 
corner of the churchyard. But Cagotterie has passed away, and is 
forgotten save in proverbs. 

And in the same way the Gipsies are gradually disappearing before 
influences which doom them to destruction. The Crystal Palace, with 
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the city of villas round it, covers the spot where, thirty years ago, the 
King of the Gipsies held his court; the “ Potteries” of Latimer Road 
are gone, and there is a station of the District Railway in their place. 
I believe that the Shaftesbury Estate covers the fields where the Gipsies 
loved ten years ago to pitch their winter tents. The inclosure ot 
commons, the reclamation of waste land, the improvements in farming, 
and, above- all, the rural police, are rapidly driving these nomads off 
the roads and into the towns, where they will soon enough be 
absorbed in the population round them. Already the old black blood 
has been crossed and recrossed ; the pure Gipsy is as scarce as a black 
swan; the old customs have been perverted; the old language has 
been nearly lost; the traditions are forgotten; and, more extraordi- 
nary still, among these godless tribes there has been awakened the 
semblance—call it the first rudimentary glimpse—of religious belief ; 
and they like to be buried in consecrated ground. Itis the beginning 
of the end, and in a few more years the Gipsy encampment, pic- 
turesque with its tents, its bits of colour standing out against the 
green hedge, its wood-fire smoke curling up among the trees, and its 
bright-eyed girls, will be a memory and tradition of the past. 

Where did the Gipsies really come from? In what country was the 
cradle of this race of wanderers ? A question which has been answered 
in a hundred ways; the wildest theories have been advanced, and on 
the slenderest grounds, They wandered from the province of Zeu- 
gitana in Africa; they were fugitives from the city of Singara in 
Mesopotamia, driven out by Julian the Apostate; they came from 
Mount Caucasus; their name, “ Zigeuner,” is a corruption of Sara- 
cener; they are the Canaanites whom Joshua dispossessed; they are 
Egyptians; they are Amorites. All these theories are based upon 
their names. Other origins are assigned them from the peculiarities 
of their customs and language: they are faquirs; they are the remains 
of Attila’s Huns; they are the descendants of Cain; they are German 
Jews, who, during the dreadful persecution of the fourteenth century, 
betook themselves to the woods and remained there till the troubled 
times passed over; they are Tartars, separated from Timur’s hosts 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century ; they are Circassians, 
driven away from their homes by this very Timu with his Tartars ; 
they are Bohemians ; they are Sudras from India. All these opinions 
and many more are enumerated at length in Grellmann, and quoted 
by everybody who has written on the subject. As we write these 
lines, we read that M. Bataillard, who has made the Gipsies his study 
for many years, has in the press a paper in which he attributes alto- 
gether a new origin to them. Mr. Charles Leland’s opinion is that they 
are the descendants of a vast number of Hindus of the primitive tribes 
of Hindustan, who were expelled or emigrated from that country early 
in the fourteenth century, and that they were identical with the two 
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castes of the Doms and Nats—the latter being at the present day the 
real Gipsies of India. 

The people have drawn around them a whole literature of inquiry 
and research. The names of Simson, Borrow, Pott, Grellmann, 
Liebich, Paspati, Smidt, which are readiest to our hand, have been 
quite recently supplemented by the addition of Mr. Charles Leland and 
of Professor E. H. Palmer. Rommany literature is like the Homeric 
ballads, inasmuch as it is entirely oral—unlike the Iliad, it is ex- 
tremely limited in extent. Borrow in his latest work gives a few 
songs and pieces in verse, but the Rommany folk are not given to 
poetry. On the other hand, they are full of proverbs, parables, and 
quaint stories, of which Mr. Leland has collected a great number. 
For instance,— 


“ When I was sitting in the forest under great trees, I asked a little bird 
to bring me a little bread, but it went away and I never saw it again. 
Then I asked a great bird to bring me a cup of brandy, but it flew away 
after the other. I never asked the tree overhead for anything, but when 
the wind came it threw down to me a hundred ripe nuts.” 


The Gipsy, observe, does not think of working for his bread, or his 
brandy, or his nuts. He asks in vain for the first two, and the third 


he gets without asking. ‘The moral of this parable seems to be that 
luck is everything. 


Here are two others, each with its own moral appended : 


“Once the cat went to see her cousin the hare. And there came a 
hunter, and the cat scrambled up the hill, further up, up a tree; and there 
she found a bird’s nest. But the hare ran down the hill, far down into the 
country. 

“Bad luck sends a poor man further down, but it causes a great man to 
rise still more.” 

“On a day a poor man had a dog that used to steal things and carry 
them home for his master—meat, money, watches, and spoons. A gentle- 
man bought the dog, and made a great deal of money by showing him at 
fairs. 

“Where rich men can make money honestly, poor men have to steal.” 


More of the wisdom of the Egyptians has been collected by Mr. 
Borrow. Here is some of it: 


“My father, why were worms made? My son, that moles might live by 
eating them. My father, why were moles made? My son, that you and 
I might live by catching them. My father, why were you and I made? 
My son, that worms might live by eating us. 

“The true way to be a wise man is to hear, see, and bear in mind. 

“What good is there inthe Rommany tongue? There is plenty, plenty 
of good in it, and plenty, plenty of our people would have been transported 
or hung but for the old, poor Roman language. A word in Rommany said 
in time to a little girl, and carried to the camp, has caused a great purse 
of money and other things which had been stolen to be stowed under 
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ground; so that when the constables came they could find nothing, and 


had not only to let the Gipsy they had taken up go his way, but also to 
beg his pardon. 

“The man who has not the whip-hand of his tongue and his temper is 
not fit to go into company. 

“It is not a wise thing to say you have been wrong. If you allow you 


have been wrong, people will say, you may be a very honest fellow, but you 
are certainly a very great fool.” 


Add to these pithy sayings some of the proverbs and clearer phrases 
collected by Mr. Leland. They are as wise as Captain Burton's 
Syrian Proverbs : 


“ When the wind is high, move your tent to the other side of the hedge ; 
i.e., change your side according to the circumstances. 

“Never buy a handkerchief or choose a wife by candle light. 

“Nice reeds make nice baskets. 


“ It’s like a kiss, good for nothing unless divided between two. 

“ Don’t ask for a thing when you can’t get it. 

“ It is always the largest fish that falls back into the water. 
“There may be adversity in a large house as well as in a small one. 
“ Keep it a secret in your own heart and nobody will know it. 

“ Clean water never came from a dirty place. 

“ Behind bad luck comes good luck. 

“ There is a sweet sleep at the end of a long road. 

“ Wait till the moon rises. 


“ An ass that carries you is better than a horse that throws you off.” 


The result is small, when the most ardent admirer of the Gipsies 
has set down all he knows, and he learned from them. They have 
few traditions, and those of no importance; their literature is the 
very scantiest that ever adorned a people, and their proverbs, though 
some of them as we have seen are good, amount, when they are ali 
written down, to no more than Sancho Panza would reel off in the 
course of a ten minutes’ sitting on the seat of justice in Barataria. 
Their latest admirers, Messrs. Leland and Palmer, doubtless feeling 
that the belongings of Gipsydom wanted completeness, have attempted 
to remedy this baldness by the creation of a Rommany literature. There 
was once a French poet who married, not all at once, but in succession, 
no fewer than three servant-girls. Partly to escape the obvious 
ridicule which attached to so literal an obedience to the well-known 
Horatian advice, this divine bard gave out that his third wife was a 
genius, and published verses, written by himself, under his wife’s name. 
No one failed to see through the trick, but the poet’s vanity was 
gratified. This is not quite what Charles Leland, Professor Palmer, 
and Miss Janet Tuckey have done, but it is something like it. We 
could almcst have wished that they had published these volumes as a 
professed collection of genuine Rommany songs, translated by three 
Gorgios. Then we might have had a very pretty controversy like 
that over Ossian. It may not yet be too late. Meantime they have 
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produced a book full of their own poems in Rommany and English, 
which reminds one of Sterne’s celebrated tale from the collections of 
Slawkenbergius, inasmuch as it is impossible to tell whether the Eng- 
lish or the Rommany was written first. Let us take one as an example 
of the poetry a Gipsy might make—if he was not a Gipsy, and knew 
how. It is a spirited little sketch by that learned pundit who, when 
he is not reading Sinaitic inscriptions, loves to sit on the grass and 
talk to the Rommany folk : 


* Mebbe you’ve heard it’s the Rommany way 
To say that religion is lies; 
But I know it’s all true what the parsons say, 
For I saw the Devil himself one day, 
With these ’ere blessed eyes. 


“I was campin’ out in a field one night, 
But I couldn’t sleep one wink ; 
For I suddenly got a sort of a fright, 
And I fancied the donkey warn’t all right— 
Now ’twas prophecy, that, I think. 


“Then I says, ‘T’ll take a look around,’ 
So out in the air I went, 
And then in the dim half light I found 
That the donkey was standin’ safe and sound, 
A grazin’ outside the tent. 


““*Come hup,’ I says, says I, to the moke, 
For him and me was friends; 
An’ he allus knew me when I spoke, 
An’ he used to canter up and poke 
His nose into my hands. 


“ But this ’ere time, and I needn’t say 
That I thought it rather rum, 
Though he stood as still as a lump of clay, 
Yet the furder he seemed to get away 
The nigher I tried to come. 


* At last he wandered out of sight, 
And I knew, when day came round, 
That the donkey I’d followed all through the night 
Was the Devil himself—for when ’twas light 
I saw my own in the pound. 


“ It’s a wrong idea most folks have got, 
That Rommany chaps like me 
Haven’t any dear God to look after the lot; 
For the Devil he tempts us quite as hot 
As any one else, you see.” 


This is a real story, told by a Gipsy in Suffolk, who firmly believed 


that he had actually seen the devil in the likeness of his own donkey. 
Why not? 


The little volume of verse is full of good reading. The three 
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writers seem to have divided their work on a regular plan. Miss 
Tuckey took the sentiment. She tells how the lady of the Gorgios, 
the Queen, sent knitted socks and blankets for the twins born in 
Windsor Park. She touches the fountain of tears, and tries, not un- 
successfully, to show how these ignorant wanderers may feel what 
beauty, picturesqueness, and pathos lie along their lives. It is over- 
done, perhaps ; if Gipsies talked and felt as Miss Tuckey’s do, they 
would not be Gipsies any longer. Professor Palmer, on the other 
hand, gives his Gipsies as they are, without any varnish. The Roman 
folk, with him, are the grown-up children which Leland calls them. 
One of them has his hatchet taken from him, and cries over it like a 


child over a toy. They tell their tricks and cheateries to each other, 
and look for applause: 


“* Qh! where have you been, my bonny lad ?” 
‘Oh! I have been up at the fair, my boys, 
With a hack to sell, 
And I cheated a swell, 
And all for the love of the Gipsy boys.’ 


“*QOh! where have you been, old mother, to-day ?” 
‘Oh! I have been up at the farm, my boys; 
And I needn’t say how 
I doctored a sow, 
And all for the love of the Gipsy boys.’” 


They have a dance,and a most enjoyable free fight; they show 
themselves in their true colours, as innocent of a conscience or a soul 
as Panurge; as utterly devoid of morality, shame, or religion as any 
animal of the field ; they live in terror of the law, and lament the 
absence of friends who are in trouble : 


* You knows Mat Lovell, sir, of course, 
Who lost his wife some years ago? 
He’s took for stealin’ of a horse, 
And got three years for doin’ so. 


* But—hang them magistrates, I say !— 
By my dead father this I swears: 
The chap as took that horse away 
Ain’t in the shirt that Matthew wears! 
* Why didn’t I give evidence, 
If I knew that? Ah! there’s the rub; 
I couldn’t speak for the defence, 
’Cos my old man had done the job. 
“ He oughter proved a hali bi, 
Said where he’d been and what about ? 
Poor fellow! Ah! he dursn’t try; 
They'd hang him if they found that out.” 


I think these verses unrivalled in their suggestiveness, especially 
the last. 
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Mr. Leland’s contributions to this unique volume partake of Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s realism and Miss Tuckey’s sentiment. He is the 
philosopher of Rommany; he thinks, which no Gipsy ever did yet. 
Thus, is this a likely sort of thing to find in Rommany? The Gipsies, 
turned out of one encampment, make themselves equally happy in 
another : 


“ And as they settled down below, 
I could but think upon the bliss 
*T would be to many men I know, 
To move as lightly ‘ out of this.’ 
Out of this life of ‘morning calls,’ 
And weary work and wasted breath ; 
These prison cells of pictured walls, 
When they are always ‘bored to death.’ ” 


Charles Leland tells his stories—racy stories, too, most of them— 
with the entrain and vigour which belong to him, but he adds to the 
Gipsy narrative that indescribable touch which marks the Gorgio. He 
has not been able to escape from himself. We can hardly hope that 
the Rommany folk will take this book to themselves and assimilate 
its contents. That would be a literary phenomenon without a parallel. 
Poems have been written in the Creole patois of Mauritius, Bourbon, 
and Trinidad, but the negroes and mulattoes have not taken to singing 
them. Still, the work deserves to live as a monument of literary 
ingenuity, and a tribute to the possibilities of the Rommany tongue. 

Before many years the book will be a funeral monument, a sepul- 
chre in which the language of an extinct race will lie enshrined. Our 
grandchildren will never see the Gipsy tent; the kettle—that kettle 
which suggests unbounded richness of flavour—slung up over the fire 
of sticks ; the barefooted, brown little children ; the black-eyed “ juvas ”; 
the old crone who hobbled to the front, equally ready with a blessing 
or a curse ; the donkey and the cart. What will they sigh after, those 
bereaved grandchildren, when their civilisation sits heavy as lead upon 
them, heavier than it is upon us? In these times, when the “ world is 
too much with us,” we can turn our thoughts to the careless rovers 
who have no care about getting or spending, who live for the day, and 
perish like the leaves; but in what vague envy will posterity take 
refuge? Perhaps there will be no more leafy lanes allowed by farm- 
ers; perhaps there will be no green spaces left uncultivated; perhaps 
there will be no forest glades in England; certainly, and without any 
doubt, there will be no more tramps, Abraham men, routers, or 
tommany folk. They ‘will all belong to that land of shadows where 
the soulless Autolycus chants his ditty. 


W. B. 
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By CHARLES G. LELAND. 


Tt 
Tue CHIPPEWAY AND His Copper MINE. 


TueEnz is a variety of trickery or shrewdness which might almost be 
termed American, so extensively is it practised among the so-called 
“sharps” of different kinds in the United States. In its worst forms 
it is sometimes known as “ over-drawing,” and consists substantially 
of making the victim the unconscious aider and abettor of any scheme 
by which he is robbed. Even in Paris that variety of over-drawing 
which consists of inducing a dupe to act as apparent accomplice in 
some illegal affair by which he is robbed, and yet so compromised 
withal that he dare not complain, is called “le vol a l Americaine.” 
That, too, is over-drawing when a man makes some kind or generous 
act towards himself the means of taking in or over-reaching his friend. 
A publisher who had induced a literary man to perform for him gratis 
a great amount of work, at a great loss of time, was justly proud of 
having thoroughly over-drawn the writer by refusing to pay the bare 
expenses incurred, on the ground that the items were not given, and 
achieved a final triumph by demanding money from his victim on a 
frivolous pretence of loss. Over-drawing is not, however, always de- 
voted to cheating. If one man knows that another will in all proba- 
bility fall heir to a fortune, gain the hand of an heiress, or succeed in 
a speculation, and so aids or manages, in case of the lucky event, as to 
persuade the gainer—truly or otherwise—that the success was entirely 
due to his aid and influence, he also over-draws; and it is beyond 
question that there is no country on earth in which this last form of 
kindness and benevolence—more or less flavoured with humbug— 
abounds as it does in America, especially in matters of political aid 
and preferment. With all his remarkable vindictiveness, the common 
American is a most devoted friend, yet his friendliness and generosity 
are influenced by an irresistible longing to prove his superiority and 
mental power, even though it be by trickery and dissimulation. 
Over-drawing, as 1 have described it, is by no means unknown to 
the North American Indians. It is a favourite theory with certain 
physiologists that the same influences of soil and climate which formed 
the Red Man are now making the white man like him. I do not 
advocate this belief, set forth by His Majesty the King of Mosquito 
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Land in the semi-plagiarized saying, “If you skin a Yankee you will 
find a Red Indian ;” but I propose to tell a story showing the manner 
in which an ancient Chippeway, surmising that a white geologist 
would sooner or later inevitably discover a copper mine in a region 
where such mines abounded, so managed it as to make the explorer 


believe that the “find” when it occurred was entirely due to his 
aboriginal aid and information. 


The Doctor, who has been described as the loser in a game of 
hoaxing with the old Indian Gray Wolf,* was a good fellow, a clever 
artist, and a man of science. But he had his “feebles.” One of these 
was scepticism. When this is innate, or the result of study and 
experience, it is, in its way, strength; but if merely put on, it is 
weakness. And the doctor put it on as a garment, and had it cut of 
a large pattern, so that it trailed behind him like the new red blanket 
of a mighty head-chief who has had three drinks. But he never 
wantonly offended folk with his opinions—or rather with his want of 
them. He was too well-bred by nature, and too genial by long prac- 
tice, to do anything which would cause rasping and splintered feelings 
in any one. The Indians, who recognised his good qualities, said that 
a bear with a sore head would feel better after the Doctor spoke to 
it, which was probably the reason why these poetical, yet practical, 
children of nature called him Maple Sugar Trough. 

The Doctor was going on a long journey. He had heard a wonder- 
ful story from an aged warrior, of a coppermine on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, and he wanted to find it. Centuries ago, before the 
Che-mo-ko-man, or Long-knife (White Man), had invaded the Land of 
Lakes, the West Wind had whispered a secret to the Blue Flower 
that he knew where the Father of all the Wolverines kept his buried 
treasure, and how it was guarded day and night by the Goblin 
Raccoon. Here the narrator's pipe was burnt out, and his memory 
suddenly failed him. He thought, however, that “much tobacco” 
might revive it. The Doctor gave him an ounce of “Lone Jack ”— 
two ounces—three. But in vain. At half a pound something like 
recollection seemed to shoot through the veteran’s soul, and he 
murmured slowly ‘“ Raccoon !” 

“That's it!’ cried the Doctor, eagerly. “Raccoon—the Great 
Spirit—Raccoon, you know, watches the copper mine.” 

“Um—ugh! me know,” grunted the Ancient solemnly. “ Possum 
up a gum-tree—cooney in a holler—me forget um. Me want more 
bacco.” 

Another quarter of a pound package was produced, which the 
Indian grasped and waved like a tomahawk over the Doctor while he 
resumed his tale—how the Blue Flower, deserted by the West Wind, 


* TEMPLE Bar, October, 1875. 
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was, as a reward for her sufferings, changed to a maiden who was 
wooed and won by an Indian chief—the first ancestor of the narrator. 
Here the old man declared that his canoe could float no further, that 
the stream was dry. The Doctor in vain exhausted his suggestive 
powers and his sweetness. Suddenly an idea occurred to the chief, 
and, as a happy smile lit up his wintry face, he murmured: 

“ Shinga-wauba.” 

“Whisky! that’s it!” cried the Doctor. “That will float the 
canoe. Here you are!” 

It is against the lawin Minnesota to give or sell an Indian whisky. 
For this reason the natives, whenever they obtain any, immediately 
conceal it from the authorities, as Daniel Webster did the brandy, 
“ where no mortal eye can behold it.” It was once represented to the 
Mighty Daniel, or the Great Mandan, as his friends called him, that 
he could not be supplied with stimulant during the action of the Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law, because the police would seize it. But the 
gigantic intellect of the statesman was equal to the emergency, and he 
at once hit upon a scheme for putting the fluid far beyond the quest 
of any constable. The same device was now resorted to by the subtle 
Indian, and with immediate good effect. He told how the secret of 
the mine had remained in the family for generations, how they had 
been charged never to reveal it until there should come from the 
Rising Sun a stranger whose totem would be a Maple Sugar Trough, 
but who would principally be known by lavish generosity to the last 
survivor of the stock. Here the old chief lost himself in a long 
catalogue of the objects which it had been prophesied the open-handed 
stranger would bestow, and as the list included a gun, a watch, seven 
burning-glasses, and four blankets, all of which were unknown in 
America before the coming of the whites, it appeared conclusively that 
the first utterer of the prediction must have possessed truly mar- 
vellous powers of foresight. 

The Doctor, though a shrewd man, did not notice this little in- 
accuracy. Neither did he observe particularly that, with a second 
drink, the copper mine increased to an enormous size. After a third 
it was transmuted to silver, which a fourth expanded to a lode ten 
feet in thickness. Here the Indian embraced the Doctor, and calling 
him Nitchi and brother, begged with many tears for “more whisk.” 

“T gay,” exclaimed the Doctor, as he poured out all the extract of 
corn, “look here, Wandaimonaugah ! isn’t there any gold there ?” 

“Yes,” replied the Copper Faced, as he swayed himself backward 
and forward with far-gone drunken dignity. “Me tell truth—Injun 
no lie. Um all gold! Give Injun whisk.” 

“There must be something in all this,” mused the Doctor as he 
went home. “If he had only said there was a copper mine, or a little 
silver, it might not have amounted to much. Of course it’s very 
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much exaggerated. These things always are. But these Indians 
know a great many queer secrets. There’s Poston’s great silver mine 
in New Mexico. Seems to me I’ve heard that very mine—or some 
other man’s—was revealed by a grateful Indian. Anyhow, it won’t 
ruin me to go a gun on it, with the other traps. I'll try.” 

From which it will appear that the Doctor, like most men, was 
persuaded that the bigger the lie the bigger the likelihood. Give a 
man a large margin to discount on, and if you only awaken his 
cupidity he will take in the Arabian Nights. 

That night, as the Doctor sat smoking and half-sleeping by the 
fire every ember seemed to be a mass of molten silver, and the smoke 
as it curled away over the bay, suggested great smelting furnaces, and 
through his “ In-Building-Craft” he saw long rows of smooth stone 
walls and glazed windows, and boards with nails in them, and an office 
snugly papered, with chairs and a mahogany desk, and a small sign, 
and a carpeted floor, while as he sunk to sleep a whip-poor-will sang, 
“ Go-a-head! go-a-head!” And going a-head as bidden into Dream 
Land, dusky shadows, as in the olden time, led him down through a 
mighty forest into dark ravines and so to a gloomy glade where, on a 
vast square stone, flickered the pale soft lustrous silver fire which is 
ever seen afar where silver is buried, but which disappears as we ap- 
proach it. And by the Silver Fire crouched a great uncanny form, 
shapeless and dim, larger than the largest bear. But as the Doctor 
drew near the light did not fly—it flamed up for an instant with ‘in- 
tense brilliancy, and he then perceived that the monster was a giant 
raccoon. 

When the Doctor awoke his first remark to himself was, that there 
was something in dreams. He was convinced there was. He laughed 
at the missionaries and all that sort of thing—always. But the old 
Indian and the dream had put a deep spell upon his spirit, and he 
could not stay. A Voice was calling to him in the Unknown Land, 
and a shadowy guide seemed to be waiting for him in the wilderness. 

There is nothing so wonderful or so terribly intense in its insistance 
as the desire which often seizes most men on the frontier, to wander 
wildly away ; and nothing more curious than its causes. People in 
civilized life know nothing of it. In some places it is called the 
Mustang Fever, and a true fever it is, impelling man to travel any- 
where—but travel he must. Under its influence men yield to the 
most trifling reason or cause for roaming far away into the forests 
and among distant hills. These motives in a semi-lonely life, among 
Indians who are themselves continually under the same spell, become 
ever-haunting and irresistible. They beset the victim in all his 
waking hours till they become great realities and reasons which must 
be obeyed. What would at other times and in civilized places seem 
the idlest superstitions and most airy dreams, are materialized into 
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earnest powers. The very Indians then hear in the murmur and 
babble of the woodland brooks, or in the cry of the cat-bird, a 
summons to come. Whither? To travel—to seek adventure. 

The Doctor was like many thousands of “ well-educated” men, one 
who thought himself much stronger than he was. He was very inde- 
pendent in cities, but here in the wilderness the Wild Spirit had made 
him her own with a touch. Wealth in the wilderness—endless wealth 
gilded by the romance of Indian story! Greater and stronger minds 
than the Doctor’s have yielded to constant musing on one subject in a 
country where there are no newspapers, and where the only material 
for a cultivated mind always craving for something to interest it, is an 
endless supply of legends. 

Now there happened to be “in camp” another white gentleman— 
the Surveyor—who was not only well acquainted with the ways of the 
natives but also with the Objibway language, in which tongue the 
Doctor was far from being a proficient. He was altogether the very 
man to aid in the practical part of a mine-hunt from his familiarity 
with all kinds of scouting and exploring, in which he rivalled the 
keenest path-hunters among the Indians. He respected the Doctor 
as an excellent geologist and metallurgist; and when the latter 
cautiously informed him, with an air of mystery, that he had reasons 
based on a study of specimens, corresponding strata, dips, anti-clinal 
axes, and other indications from afar, that copper ought to abound in 
a certain locality, he at once professed a willingness to “try it on.” 
In a mining country like that about “Superior” fortunes are so often 
tumbled into by the most unlikely men, and in the most unlikely ways, 
that it is no wonder that those who suspect themselves of possessing 
higher intelligence and a better education than the average, are most 
deeply convinced that their turn at the top of the wheel is not only 
surely coming, but that when it comes the lift will be unusually high. 
So he fell in with the Doctor at once, and in a very few days the pair 
started on their hunt. 

A guide was needed, but unfortunately the old Indian who should 
have led them to the mine was almost unable to walk, and when his 
services were required, he professed to be suffering so acutely with 
rheumatism that all aid from him was out of the question. After 
considerable negotiation and delay, he consented to let the explorers 
take as a substitute his nephew. This was an unearthly-looking imp 
of twelve, who was almost black in colour, with horse-like hair stand- 
ing up, rolling and twisting in a hideous bush above a pair of great 
glaring eyes, the whites of which were of incredible extent. Their 
habitual expression was a strange semi-curious stare as of a panther 
peering from a thicket, or of a gipsy exploiting for hens; but when 
in the least excited, whether with anger or fun, they glared like real 


coals, giving an indescribable light in darkness, with an expression 
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which, as the Doctor remarked, made him a perfect study for the 
Infant Satan. When addressed in English he replied with a stare of 
the densest unintelligence, as if wondering why the speaker made 
such sounds; and when asked a question in Objibway he seemed to 
indeed understand the words, but to wonder what was the use of 
uttering them. The Doctor, in short, pronounced him to be an 
altogether unmitigated and incurable heathen, with a soul like a lost 
goose in an unknown swamp. Yet in this being he began to take a 
certain ethnological interest, as is the wont of men of his stamp who, 
whether for amusement, or because they exhibit their habits of culture 
to themselves or others, are continually prying into everything—even 
an Indian’s mind—perhaps without going very deeply, or learning 
much, but quite far enough to be gratified with their own powers of 
observation. 

It was a pity certainly that his researches into the moral nature of 
the Infant Satan had to be conducted through the medium of the 
Surveyor. This latter was a gentleman of unusually taciturn habits 
acquired among the Indians, unless, indeed, like them he took to 
telling stories over his pipe, on which occasions he would hold forth 
all a summer evening, and far on with the stars beyond owl-cry. At 
other times he observed much and communicated very little, resem- 
bling altogether some ancient giant bull-frog, who will sit for hours 
motionless on a stone by his favourite pool, giving no sign of life, yet 
watching withal every living and moving thing, even to the rushes 
waving in the wind, and the wavelets singing to their dancing. Only 
when night comes, and his brethren near or far begin in wonderful 
concert to utter their experiences of the day, will he uplift his tre- 
mendous voice, and with a terribly intoned and rapid-running Quack- 
boong, which may be heard a mile away, preach the Story of the 
Swamp since sunrise. 

It was understood that the old warrior, who alone of living men 
knew the secret of the mine, should give his nephew such general 
directions as would enable the Doctor, under the guidance of the boy, 
to find the spot. It was not promising that the warrior laid such 
great stress on the fact that they would know the exact place when- 
ever the Goblin Raccoon should be seen. The mine, of course, was 
credible to any extent, for it would be profitable. Quintals of silver 
and hundredweights of gold the Doctor could put faith in, for such 
would be current in the market; but a Goblin Raccoon would be of 
no earthly use to anybody, and the critic of his pure reason rejected 
it. And yet it is simply true that it was the delicately strange and 
supernatural form of the ancient Indian legend which had at first 
attracted_and influenced him—the semi-scientific sceptic 


“ Who scarce received 
For gospel what the Church believed.” 
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The Doctor was, however, a type of man very common in America 
as in Germany—one who believes in nothing but the Incredible, 
and in that only when it comes in a new form. There are people 
who recoil intuitively from such a story as that of the Witch of 
Endor, yet who cannot be too quick in believing that there is some- 
thing “ very mysterious” or supernatural in the last commonplace 
hankey-pankey performance by some low Yankee adventurer, who, after 
living through every phase of American humbug, comes out in Europe 
as a “ spe-ritualist.” 

One evening the Doctor and Surveyor sat among grey rocks and 
giant trees, and looked afar over Lake Superior, as it reflected the 
crimson-orange clouds and heaven, perhaps as man mirrors the angels 
above, like in being, but ever trembling and broken with the storms 
or breezes of earthly influence. No one has ever felt the full charm 
of Nature in all its mystery and beauty, except in the untrodden 
wilderness, and the Doctor enjoyed it, both from experience and asso- 
ciation and much reading of poetry. Yet this exquisite reflection of 
a higher life—like that on the mighty lake—was much, though 
merrily, ruffled at times by a breeze of thought which was quite of 
the earth earthy. As he smoked his long pipe, everything without 
and within seemed rose-coloured and fragrant, leafy and silvery. And 
having reserved the cause until a fitting moment, he spoke to the 
Surveyor. 

“T have sometimes thought since we started that this was a wild- 
goose chase. I don’t think so now. That old Indian, sir, went on 
facts when he mentioned his mine.” 

“Think so?” replied the Surveyor. 

“ Know so,” answered the Doctor—“that is, almost. I tell you 
what, I found the copper-sign to-day uncommonly strong and parti- 
cularly promising, There's a little ravine up the hill beyond the 
stream where you left me to-day. I’ve looked at it and found ore. 
If the mine isn’t there you may call me a Dog-Injun.” 

The Infant Satan sat at the Doctor’s feet, with his great eyes glaring 
with unearthly stupidity and supernatural inexpressiveness. He 
seemed to hear and know nothing, unless indeed it were the far- 
echoing evening conversation of the frogs, the sounds of whose lan- 
guage are wonderfully like those of the Chippeway. So the white 
men talked and smoked on till blanket time, and then fell asleep under 
the stars. 

Next day the pair, with their Indian attendant, sought the ravine. 
It was a weird-looking, wonderful place, one of those strange glens 
peculiar to North America, in which goblins and earth-spirits would 
seem to have waged war with giant rocks, or to have tossed everything 
about in diabolical confusion. At one side it was cavernous and over- 
hung with vast masses of wild grape-vines, whose snaky folds, scores 
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of feet in length, knotted or trailing, added to the witch-like character 
of the scene, while the wild birches whispered as they waved, in those 
silvery lisping elfin sounds which so strangely resemble the human 
voice, and which have often caused the careless traveller to start from 
sleep as it first stole over him, thinking he heard some warning call. 

The explorers were in this cavity, the Indian boy above them, out 
of sight, yet quite near and within hearing. Suddenly the Doctor 
gave a cry of intense surprise and joy, and caught up from the earth 
a small object, apparently a rounded stone, which he cast with a dex- 
terous hand fifty feet high, where it glittered for a second like gold in 
the upper sunshine, and then fell back into the gloom, where it was 
caught in the thrower’s hand. 

“ What is it?” inquired the Surveyor. 

“An Injun mine hammer, old fellow,” cried the Doctor. “ That's 
sign, isn’t it? And—glory! here’s another, and another—and, by 
the Great Copper Head himself, here’s a pile of them. And 
HERE ! - 

Separating the bushes as he spoke, the Doctor had made a discovery 
too great for words. He fairly gasped for breath at its immensity. 
Grasping a branch in either hand to steady himself, white with 
emotion, he looked at the object which he had just discovered, and 
then at the Surveyor. Even the latter was startled, and he cried, 
“Copper—by thunder! And what a lump! Pure metal, and four 
thousand pounds of it, if there’s an ounce.” 

But no sooner had he uttered these words than a piercing yell from 
above, followed by a series of appalling shrieks, proclaimed that the 
Infant Satan was, if not in his death-agony, at least in a serious state 
of mind. As both the Doctor and his friend were perfectly aware that 
no amount of roasting at the stake, or mere physical suffering, could 
elicit such cries, the only inference which remained was that some 
supernatural influence, or a beliefin one, must be at work. 

*T hope,” said the Doctor, as he scrambled up the ravine, “that 
nothing has occurred to convert him so very suddenly, for he'd cer- 
tainly relapse. They always do when it takes them this way.” 

It was not a sudden conviction of his numerous sins which had 
seized on the youthful savage. He explained, however, in Chippeway, 
to the Surveyor that it was something very awful—in fact, terrible 
beyond description. As he was playing about he had seen, as he 
averred, darting here and there in the gloomy wood a vast dark and 
shadowy form, which flitted immense distances in a second, yet 
appeared always to run. Suddenly, and at the instant in which they 
had heard him scream, it appeared on a great square rock, almost 
directly over their heads, in the shape of a monstrous raccoon, much 





* The writer has seen brought on a steamboat on Lake Superior a lump 
of pure copper (from the mine) weighing 4000 lbs. 
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larger, in fact, than the largest bear. And there, after glaring at him 
diabolically, it laughed and vanished. 

The Surveyor listened to this startling story with no sign of 
emotion beyond a quick up-and-down twitch of his left ear—he was 
one of the men who move their ears—but he said nothing. The 
Doctor emphatically exclaimed, “ Humbug!” “ Lies!” “ Bosh!” and 
“Pooh!” and then, after walking a mile, began to wonder if it were 
all mere deception, and whether the young savage had not possibly 
been taken in by some spectral delusion. Now, as I have pointed out, 
the Doctor was just Rationalist enough to doubt anything with head- 
Jong speed, and quite enough Supernaturalist or Marvellist to imme- 
diately doubt his own doubts, and under cover of fair-play to give his 
dove of the wonderful full play. 

“It is after all possible,” said the Doctor, “ to give the Infant Satan, 
or the little Devil, his due, that his imagination, matured among 
the superstitions of his race, and more recently excited by the won- 
derful story told by his uncle, should have led him to believe that he 
beheld the spectre. And now I come to think of it, I remember to 
have read something, somewhere, about fear and excitement causing 
real or fancied objects to appear larger than life. The ancients be- 
lieved that the gods and goddesses seemed to be eight or ten feet 
high, for this very reason.” (By this time the Doctor, charmed 
with his own knowledge and sagacity, was quite out of sight of all 
suspicion of fraud.) “And then how was it, I should like to know, 
that our young friend happened to see this object just at the instant 
when we discovered the mine? You can’t get over that, you know. 
Was it by some magnetic rapport? H’m—that is very likely. All 
these wild races have remarkable power in that respect.” 

“ At any rate, we've got the copper,” calmly remarked the Surveyor. 

“By Jove, yes. All hunk it is too. We'll pan out a hundred 
thousand dollars, you and I, if we get a cent.” 

That afternoon the Doctor “ felt good.” He sang as he cooked, his 
eyes twinkled as he smoked—he thought of his dream—and he solaced 
his soul mightily with the thought how he, having “ made his pile,” 
achieved a competency—that object of such intense ambition to every 
American—would demonstrate all his life long that it was simply 
owing to his masterly shrewdness in seizing the hint from an Indian 
Jegend, as told by an ancient chief. And such a legend!—the Doctor 
had it all by heart. Blue Flower, West Wind, and Raccoon. He 
would puzzle people with the mystery, and then appeal to the results 
in proof. Even the sedate Surveyor was manifestly cheerful—he took 
dis happiness out in gathering in a birch bark moko several quarts of 
the large and exquisitely flavoured wild raspberries which so abound 


in this region, that it is not unusual to find fields of them closely 
grown, miles in extent. 
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It was evening. Their hut had been reared, the supper disposed 
of, and the two adventurers, smoking their pipes, looked out again, 
lakewards, while the Indian boy played about before them. The 
occurrences of the morning had led the Surveyor to narrate several 
curious Chippeway myths. 

“The fact is, Surveyor,” said the Doctor—becoming suddenly very 
Rationalistic at an allusion to missionaries—“ they don’t go to work 
the right way to convert these red skins. Their own religion, poetic 
as it really is, deals only in perfectly intelligible beings, not in mys- 
teries and vague immensities. What they want is plain facts. Now 
without being what you may call a religious man myself, I venture to 
say that I will lay a better basis for literal sound Christianity in the 
mind of our Infant Satan than any of your missionaries could do. I 
want you now to ask him in Chippeway if he has any idea how large 
the Great Spirit is ?” 

The Surveyor gravely propounded the question to the boy, who 
answered with the indescribable “ Hu-ugh!” peculiar to his people, 
in a tone which implied ignorance. 

“ Tell him,” said the Doctor, “that the Great Spirit requires one 
hundred deer-skins to make him a moccasin.” 

The boy again ejaculated “ Hu-ugh !”—this time in tones of amaze- 
ment, and rolled up his eyes towards their shaggy eaves of hair. 

“‘ Now you observe,” said the Doctor, “he is impressed, because he 
has a definite idea of grandeur. I should like to see a missionary who 
would doas much in a year as I have done for that boy in one minute. 
And now tell him that the Great Spirit’s pipe stem is—h’m—I 
wonder what the proportion would be,—say ten times as long as that 
pine tree.” 

The pine tree in question was between two and three hundred feet 
in height. The boy seemed interested, he actually appeared to be 
human, and he addressed to the Surveyor a remark which the latter 
translated. 


“ He would like to know how big a feather the Great Spirit wears 
on his head.” 

“ There, I said so!” cried the Doctor in great glee. “You see, 
Surveyor, the practical rational method of reasoning has awoke in that 
dark abyss a spark of real interest. That's the way to work it. But 
as for the feather—hwm !—these calculations of distances are more in 
your line than mine. I see now why it is that critics praise Dean 
Swift for observing so accurately all the due proportions in Gulliver. 
Oh, bother! tell him the feather is as long as the tree itself.” 

This reply was also received with great admiration. It was followed 
by a fresh question. 


“ How much succatush (corn and beans) does the Great Spirit re- 
quire for breakfast ?” 
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The Doctor looked grave at this. The boy was evidently awake, 
and on a train of thought which might lead to trouble. He answered 
by replying that it would require a heap about the size of a neigh- 
bouring island, which lay misty and dreamlike in the golden haze not 
far from them. 

This also was translated, and followed by a few eagerly expressed 
gutturals and liquids. 

“ He would like to know,” said the Surveyor calmly, “how much 
whisky the Great Spirit can drink, and where he buys it ?” 

The Doctor turned round abruptly to his friend and gave him one 
long glance, and exclaimed, “See here, Surveyor, I want to know 
whether I’m selling this little Injun, or whether he is selling me.” 

The answer came in a most unexpected and startling form. From 
the spot where this conversation occurred the ground inclined down 
a gentle declivity about fifty feet to the edge of the lake. What was 
the Doctor’s surprise to see his convert make himself into a ball, after 
a fashion imitated from the bear and greatly practised by young Red 
Indians, and roll down this declivity directly into the water, from 
which he emerged looking ten times more diabolical than ever. And 
paddling and bobbing, sinking and emerging like a wild water-kelpie, 
he thrust out his tongue, winked, expanded his cheeks like great bowls, 
blew out the water and laughed merrily, while in the intervals he 
cried aloud in very fairly-pronounced English, “Ha, ha, ha! Me 
know all about religion. Me good Christian. Me been five years to 
the mission ’cool, me read an write fuss rate. Me got Bible at 
home, and know Lord’s Prayer and Creed—got medal, quarter dollar 
with hole in it, and a wed wibbon for saying um. High! Where 
does Great Spirit get his whisky! Hoo!” 

It was a sight to remember, that of the almost black imp, with his 
coarse fell of floating hair, as he bobbed up and down, his white eye- 
balls glittering with unearthly ugliness—his whole frame convulsed 
with the outburst of the stupendous fun which he had carefully culti- 
vated so long and in such silence. Like the little black goblin which 
popped up in the saint's golden wine, he splashed in the water, which 
was of a more living fiery gold in the sunset. The Doctor was only 
angry for a second, and then he and the Surveyor burst into long, 
loud peals of hearty laughter. 

“Grin away, you little hellion!” exclaimed the Doctor; “ you’ve 
earned a right to it. You've been bottling up enough deviltry and 
hoaxing and humbug in that black skin of yours to burst a new first- 
class boiler. Let it out, my child—don’t spare yourself—let it rip! 
Requiescat in pace! I bear no malice.” 

“ Yes, let him laugh,” said the Surveyor. “He has the laugh, and 


you've got the copper. It was his uncle who started you on this 
hunt.” 
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I am happy to say that the dream was realised. In the romantic 
valley arose a very ugly building, there were piles of dirt, and there 
was no end of devastation of rocks and trees, and the Doctor got up 
a company and sold his stock, and now occupies a fine double house 
in Chicago. The old Indian was fully rewarded, and thereby enabled 
to drink himself into his grave in one-third of the time which he must 
otherwise have spent in life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

As for the Infant Satan, he disappeared from sight. But one even- 
ing several years after the events here described, the Doctor chanced 
to be at a brilliant and fashionable art reception in London. There 
were present many distinguished and remarkable foreigners, a glitter- 
ing Maharajah from India with his suite, a couple of Persian princes 
running up to high points, and three Japanese students. Suddenly 
the attention of the Doctor was attracted by a very pretty and very 
brunette lady leaning on a gentleman’s arm—the latter being evi- 
dently a Red Indian, but darker than most of his people. 

“Tf it wasn’t impossible,” said the Doctor, “I should declare— 
but, no it isn’t. Ha! I say, ‘ Objibbeway,—ho nitchi?’” 

The dark gentleman thus addressed turned suddenly, glanced at 
his interrogator, and putting out a very neatly gloved little hand— 
his whole attire being faultless—exclaimed, without the least surprise, 
“Doctor, I am very glad to see you. Permit me to present my wife. 
We are on our wedding tour.” 

“God bless me!” thought the Doctor. “It’s the Infant Satan, as 
sure as ’masinner. And he’s got a white choker—a clerical one. 
Well, that zs a choker !” 

The Doctor joined them on that wedding tour, and went from 
London, Paris, and Vienna to the Holy Land, where his dark friend 
displayed a natural aptitude for dealing with Arabs. His story was 
a not altogether unusual one. He had been taken to New England 
by a missionary, educated at Harvard by a club of benevolent ladies, 
had emerged as a clergyman, of whom it was expected that he would 
work wonders among his own people, and finally had married the 
Canadian half-blood daughter of an immensely wealthy Indian trader. 
She in turn was a great beauty, half a Parisienne as to manner and 
language, and was all the rage for one season in Paris itself. 

There was no allusion made to the great “sell” of the past. Only 
that once when the Doctor met on a Sunday morning, in the Avenue 
Joséphine—on their way to the American chapel—the Indian and his 
wife, the latter laughed and said: 

“Come, Doctor, you should really accompany us and see how your 
convert behaves. I assure you he is quite a Christian now.” 
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Che Father of a Fashion. 


Is “fashion” the proper word to use in describing the mental state of 
those who collect autographs at the present day? Practical persons 
will call ita mania, if nothing worse. But, whatever term be preferred, 
none who understand the matter will grudge William Upcott his 
responsible paternity. They used to call him the Prince of Collectors 
half a century ago, but that description is feeble. A prince buys his 
realm, as one may say, and rules hig subjects despotically with pomp 
and pride; William Upcott had no money, and his treasures were set 
off with no state. A father he was to them all, loving the meanest, if 
proud of the rarest. No scrap of writing was too small for the man 
who discovered Evelyn’s Diary, who collected, from sources unknown, 
the Clarendon Correspondence, who unearthed the Confidential Des- 
patches of Dayrolles, the Confession of Felton, and so many other 
documents, by which History and Art and Manners have been 
“copiously illustrated,” in his own favourite phrase. 

In a country house of Cheshire, some weeks back, I saw upon the 
table a thick quarto, labelled “ William Upcott—Drama.” Some- 
thing like a thousand letters, receipts, agreements, hoary play bills, 
and ancient critiques, were neatly pasted down therein. 

“You've discovered my latest sin,” exclaimed the host. “There 
are fifteen volumes besides that, and I bought them only a few days 
since. But the cream of all poor Upcott’s collection in dramatic 
autographs lies in that volume.” 

Four hundred and eighty pounds’ worth of unconsidered trifles ! 
Surely it is well to glance through a book worth twenty times its 
weight in gold, when one is so fortunate as to catch the opportunity. 
I opened the pages. A very mine of literary treasure! Would you assure 
yourself that Samuel Johnson really pocketed his pension, he who 
spoke of pensioners in the tone we knowof? There lies his unique 
receipt, signed and sealed and witnessed. Would you know how 
Addison bargained about Cato, what he received for it, and what the 
critics thought on that most glorious of premieres? It all lies before 
you in the veracity of his own handwriting and of faded print. Are 
you curious about Goldsmith, Gay, Shenstone, Pope, any man of that 
great galaxy? They speak for themselves. For this supreme volume 
Upcott ransacked his immense stores. I began to take notes, but 
every letter or deed called for attention. I will tell you something of 
this great book farther on, but surely the man who made it deserves 
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first notice. He was father of one amongst our maddest fashions of 
the time, and a father to be proud of. 

William Upcott was an Oxfordshire man, born in 1779. Ozias 
Humphrey, the Academician, stood godfather to him, and this con- 
nection proved important, as we shall see. He was apprenticed to a 
bookseller in Pall Mall, and there made himself so much liked by 
influential customers, that, upon the founding of the London Institu- 
tion, Mr. Upcott was appointed Sub-Librarian. Professor Porson was 
his chief. From 1808 till 1834 the collector held this post, at the 
same time following his natural bent. Upon resigning, he withdrew 
to Upper Street, Islington, number 102. The house, which was called 
Autograph Cottage in his time, has a bare brown wall towards the 
street, with a space of poor garden ground, and a high railing between. 
Its interior arrangements were quaintly old-fashioned, and Mr. Upcott’s 
peculiar pursuits made the house appear a veritable museum. 

The life of such a man seldom offers much of that interest which 
the Germans call objective reality. I have certain manuscripts before 
me which show that the autobiographical collector was fond of writing 
bits of autobiography. ‘The importance of Upcott’s life does not lie 
in things he did, nor in things he was, but in things he had—gathered 
no one quite knows how, or when, or where. I may very well leave 
the relation of his career to himself. The following bright and 
pleasant sketch he wrote for Mr. Dawson Turner, the banker of 
Norwich, and it bears date June 20th, 1816 :— 

“Most of us have our hobbies; we are poor creatures without them. 
Mine haye capered me through many a quagmire, and have led me 
many a dance, to the tune of ‘Empty Pockets, more than once; 
have galloped me into half the sale-rooms of this overgrown metropolis, 
as well as among the printsellers, booksellers, coin dealers, and I know 
not how many dealers beside—till I have been jaded with the ride, 
and almost penniless from the pursuit. But n’émporte has long been 
my motto, and may so continue to the end of the chapter. . . When 
a mere urchin, scarcely three feet high, a curious pair of carved 
bellows, dated 1594, were given to me, because I was very much 
struck with the singularity of their form, and the oddity of the figures 
cut thereon. Round the edge was inscribed this apposite couplet :— 


‘ Bellows, like a quiet wife, 
Sends out breath and makes no strife.’ 


I was as proud of my treasure as is a Lord Mayor of his gilded 
coach, ‘They were preserved with the greatest care, and exhibited 
only on high days and holidays. When I came to London, now 
nearly twenty years agone, they were consigned to a relation, who, 
to use a homely phrase, had just about as much relish for these 
matters ‘as a cow has for a new shilling” When I went to make 
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inquiry for my favourites, I received the melancholy tidings that the 
poor bellows, worn out with age, were consigned to the flames. . 

“TI well remember that when at school the provincial half-pence 
were getting much into circulation. Wilkinson’s Ironworks and the 
Anglesea Mining Company took the lead. I was much struck with 
the ingenuity of some of the devices, and had a longing to form a 
collection of them. Confined to a school-room, my opportunities were, 
of course, very limited. I employed my playmates for the purpose. 
The grocers’ shops, public-houses, and every place likely to further 
my object were resorted to; and time crowned me the hero of 
collectors, within the four walls of a country schoolroom. My cabinet, 
alias a strong canvas bag, was visited by those around me as one con- 
taining gems of the first water; and in idea, I sprang up from four 
feet to six, and the letter I soon became the greatest in the alphabet, 
for there was none greater than I—no, not one. This mania lasted 
through three or four succeeding years after coming to London, and 
produced indescribable pleasure. Indeed, words cannot convey the 
delight afforded me whenever chance threw any coins in my way, 
which were not already in my possession. Whole nights have I sat 
up arranging and comparing; and the leisure moments by day have 
been devoted to visiting the various shops, from one end of London to 
the other—in short, no pursuit did I ever take up with more ardour, 
or continue with more steadiness, than the collection of provincial 
coins; but that ardour is now completely burnt out. The whole 
mass, more than two thousand varieties, are now never looked at; so 
that they, together with a volume of more than three hundred pages 
—which I compiled and wrote fairly out on the subject—are at this 
time lying buried amongst the rubbish in some one of my drawers.” 
The coins were sold amongst “ Miscellaneous Curiosities,” on the last 
day of Mr. Upcott’s great auction. They fetched only a few pounds. 

“ Another hobby soon supplied its place. Seventeen years ago an 
elderly gentleman, who had taken a fancy to some of my whims, 
started the idea of my collecting portraits, and, as a bait, gave me a 
few specimens.* I swallowed it eagerly, and to this day have not 
been able to disgorge it. . . I was saying that my collection in 
copper is grown into disuse—in fact, silver coin has ousted them—nay, 
has so much taken the lead, that the poor rider has been wofully 
crippled in distancing the more humble copper. 

“To these Bedlamite pursuits I must, forsooth, add another or two. 
Like my neighbours, I must possess a few rare books, also a sprinkling 


* This was Mr. Upcott’s godfather, Ozias Humphrey, R.A. Amongst 
his gifts was the “ Letter-book and Correspondence of Sir Joseph Hatton,” 
which swelled into a miniature library in the collector’s hands. Almost 


every important person of Elizabeth’s day was represented there when the 
volumes were sold. 
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of Bibliography ; and that at a time when I can have hourly access to 
one of the finest public libraries. Whatstrange infatuation! Besides, 
my spare hours must likewise be filled up in using a portion of my 
prints, in a way that the maniacs call illustrating. . . The disease, 
however, that has the strongest hold of my inclinations, is the auto- 
graphic mania. Had it seized me earlier, ’twould have saved me 
many a pound, as well as made me the possessor of more considerable 
specimens than I am. Even those lying by me, present a chaos not 
to be described ; and when they are to be arranged, I know not. 
*Tis a whimsical hobby this, but experience teaches me I am not a 
solitary instance of being a sufferer from this malady. Your kind 
letter announces its arrival at ,and that it has taken up its abode 
on the This I know, ’tis a hobby ; and a right good one too, 
because it is attended with little expense. I prefer it to all other 
hobbies, and have ridden it without accident, save and except a few 
disappointments, after the most faithful promises from my various 
friends to assist me. Most happy shall I be at all times to give yours 
a feed at my manger; but I much fear that it has been too long used 
to choicer fare than my stable will produce, tamely to submit to my 
sorry provender. However, let me entreat you to take the will for 
the deed—to pardon this rambling hobby-horsical farrago—to make 
my respectful compliments to your family, and to believe me, &c.” 

Writing to Mr. Mayer, in 1844, Upcott says: “I wish you could 
see my table at this moment, covered with two lives of Mrs. Siddons ; 
one of John Kemble; life of Tom Dibdin, and of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; in all ten volumes, which I have illustrated with original 
letters, plays, bills, portraits, and theatrical scene prints, which will 
form twenty-four volumes, to be bound in morocco. They are to be 
finished forthwith, and laid aside for the amusement of posterity. I 
have sold the collection of Franks in six volumes for the poor widow, 
and am going to Chelsea to gladden her heart with the proceeds, &c.” 

Mr. Upcott’s manner of working was quaint. All round his study 
he ranged old hats upon the floor, and distributed therein the papers, 
prints, &c., to be used in the day’s work. After bestowing them in 
order, he cut his book up, generally employing, for that purpose, his 
finger nails, which were kept unusually long. Habit had given him 
such skill, that he seldom wanted a knife for taking out the leaves of 
his book. Then, in proper place, he neatly introduced such original 
matter as he had gathered on the subject, pasted all down on large 
sheets of paper ; ruled a line deftly for ornament, and marked such 
notes as seemed necessary in pencil. His volumes are a marvel of 
clever handiness as of industry. 

Upeott was not communicative upon the secrets of his “ trade.’ 
Few stories are current of these matters. But in regard to Evelyn’s 
Diary and correspondence, jealous rivals had insinuated, and loose 
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tattlers had confirmed the tale, that Mr. Upcott did not acquire these 
invaluable treasures in a way quite straightforward. All who re- 
member him, feel sure that these ancient scandals were baseless; but 
I am happy to transcribe the collector’s own report of his discovery, 
written in Mr. Mayer's autograph book. I have not presumed to 
correct it in any way. 

“In April, 1813, I accompanied Mr. William Bray, F.A.S., and 
author of a ‘History of the County of Surrey,’ to Wotton, near 
Dorking, long the residence of the family of Evelyn. This journey 
was undertaken for the purpose of arranging and making a catalogue 
of the library ; originally formed by John Evelyn, which had been 
removed to an out building, in consequence of a fire taking place 
in the coach-house adjoining. The year following, I re-visited that 
favourite spot. Sitting one evening, in company,of Lady Evelyn, 
widow of Sir Frederick Evelyn, and her intimate friend, Mrs. Molineux, 
my attention was attracted to a tippet which her ladyship was then 
making of birds’ feathers. ‘ We have all our hobbies, I perceive, my 
lady !’ said I. 

“‘Very true,’ was the answer, ‘and pray what may yours be, 
Mr. Upcott ?’ 

“¢ Mine, Madam, from an early age, began by collecting provincial 
copper tokens, originally issued by the Anglesea Copper Company, 
and John Wilkinson, near Birmingham; latterly, autographs, or 
original letters, written by men who have distinguished themselves 
in every walk of life.’ 

“¢ Autographs!’ exclaimed Lady Evelyn, ‘ What do you mean by 
autographs? Surely you don’t mean old letters such as these?’ at 
the same time opening the drawer of the work-table, and taking out 
a small parcel of papers, some of which had just been used by 
Mrs. Molineux, who had pinned them together to cut out patterns for 
the body and sleeves of a dress. The sight of this packet (though of 
no great literary importance, yet contained a few original, letters, 
addressed to Evelyn, written by some eminent characters of the 
seventeenth century, more particularly one or two from Sarah, the 
celebrated Duchess of Marlborough,) afforded me the greatest possible 
pleasure, and I could not avoid expressing my delight in looking 
them over. 

“Oh,” cried Lady Evelyn, ‘if you care for old papers like these, 
you shall have plenty, for Sylva Evelyn’ (the familiar appellation 
given to John Evelyn by his family) ‘and those who succeeded him, 
kept all their correspondence, which has furnished the kitchen with 
abundance of waste paper. ‘Then, ringing the bell for her confi- 
dential servant, Mrs. Smalley: ‘Smalley,’ said her ladyship, ‘ Mr. 
Upcott tells me he is fond of collecting old letters. Here, take this 
key of the ebony cabinet in the billiard room; procure a basket, and 
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bring down some of the bundles which are tied up and put away.’ 
I accompanied her, and having filled a small wicker basket with 
packages, neatly tied up with ribbon, carried it into the dining-room, 
and passed one of the most agreeable evenings in my life; looking 
through each bundle, with the assurance. from Lady Evelyn, that I 
was welcome to lay aside and accept any letter that might add to my 
own collection. 

“The following evening, the cabinet was visited a second time; 
other packets were taken out and placed in the basket; likewise a 
small quarto MS. without covers, very closely written. Turning 
over the leaves hastily, before I laid it with the other packets, I 
observed it to be a diary, and in the handwriting of John Evelyn, 
headed ‘Kalendarium or Diary.’ As soon as I returned to the 
dining-room, I drew Lady Evelyn’s attention to this important 
discovery. 

“¢ Bless me,” exclaimed her ladyship, ‘if here isn’t old Sylva’s 
Diary ; why, I havn’t seen it for years! I once lent it to Lord 
Harcourt, to Lord Liverpool, and to Mr. Bray, who wished me to 
print it. But I don’t think it would interest the public, nor prove of 
sufficient importance to repay the expense of printing.’ 

“ My own opinion was diametrically opposite to this, feeling assured 
that the literary world would appreciate so interesting a piece of 
autobiography. After much persuasion, and consenting that her 
solicitor, Mr. William Bray, should affix his name as editor of the 
work, although every sheet was corrected by myself, this Diary was 
published, in two volumes, quarto, in 1818; since reprinted in five 
volumes, octavo. As Lady Evelyn died, November the 12th, 1817, 
she, of course, did not witness the very favourable reception which 
this work met with from the public. 

“ His (John Evelyn’s) intimate friend, Samuel Pepys, F.RB.S., also 
kept a diary, which is preserved, with his library, at Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. The success which ‘Evelyn’s Diary’ met with, 
induced Lord Braybrooke, the hereditary keeper of that library, to 
have transcribed Pepys’ very difficult shorthand manuscript, com- 
prising ten years only of his active life, and became the editor of this 
publication ; printed uniform in size and type with that of ‘ Evelyn’s 
Diary, (signed), William Upcott. A collector and preserver of 
Autographs, Liverpool, August 12th, 1844.” 

It would be an endless article which comprised all Upcott’s labours 
and successes. More simple it is to note a few of his collections, as 
they are described in the catalogue of his sale. This I set down 
hereafter. He published very few works. The second edition of 
‘Evyelyn’s Diary’ came out under his avowed care, with the Miscel- 
laneous Works of John Evelyn, in 1825. Three years later, he 
edited the valuable Correspondence of Henry, Earl of Clarendon, 
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1687-90, recovered by him. This consisted of eight hundred and 

ty-four letters, chiefly passed between the Earl, when Lord- 
aieutenant of Ireland, and Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester. 
James II., William III, and nearly all the statesmen of the time 
have their place in autograph record. 

In 1830, the Rey. Joseph Hunter edited for Upcott, his letters of 
Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S., of Leeds, with a diary kept between the years 
1679-1723. At the sale, this work appeared, cut up, as usual, and 
further “illustrated, with matter enough to make three more folios.” 
It fetched 297. 

Another important work brought out by him, was the ‘ Biblio- 
graphical account of the principal works relating to English Topo- 
graphy, 1818, three volumes, octavo.’ The reader will perceive, 
shortly, how Upcott understood the subject, and how he treated it. 

We learn also, from an emphatic note, printed in the catalogue, 
that our hero “ transcribed the ‘Byrth, Lyff, and Actes of King 
Arthur, translation of Sir T. Mallory, and corrected it for R. 
Southey,” who only contributed the notes and introduction, though 
claiming all the credit. 

Upcott was always ready in the cause of literature. He originated 
the Guildhall Library, and took great interest therein. At the third 
exhibition of the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institute, he sent down in- 
estimable wonders. All the famous personages of history contributed 
their letter-books, as one may say; this was in June and July, 1844, 

I have his portraits, in every vehicle, around me on the table as I 
write. They all show a full, laughter-loving face, mobile lips, and 
shrewd, bright eyes, heavily lidded. You see there a man full of life, 
and wit, and courage; bound to succeed, whatever his object. If 
Upeott did not write much himself, it was not for lack of ability, as 
we have seen. A very neat impromptu I find among Mr. Mayer's 
manuscripts, addressed to a lady of his family, by “ William Upcott, 
un pauvre misérable.” It is headed ‘ Bachelor’s fare without sauce,’ 
and the last two stanzas are creditable, to say the least, in their 
pleasant, old-fashioned phrase :— 


* * * * * x 
“To have an adviser, each day growing wiser, 
A true bosom friend, is the Married Man’s share; 
But though ’tis distressing, and spirit-depressing, 
To lack this great Blessing is Bachelor’s fare. 


“ Tf mankind of this, and of all other bliss 
That Wedlock contains was but fully aware, 
Not one in a score, the Nation all o’er, 
Would wish any more to have Bachelor’s fare!” 


In August and September, 1845, newspapers, short of copy, gave 
much heed to the ‘sufferings of railway travellers. Second-class 
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carriages were then unfurnished with walls, and the passengers had 
no protection against rain or wind. Mr. Upcott resolved to exam. 
their grievance, by the true test of experience, and left Mr. Mayers 
house with that object. Next day, September the’ 9th, he wrote to 
Clements, the wood engraver: “Bother your parcel of buns! which 
stuffed up both my pockets, but didn’t stuff me, as I did not take any 
refreshment until I got to Wolverton, where I partook of a glass 
of port wine, and a slice of pork pie. I ought to have been Rom- 
fordised (?) before I undertook a ride of two hundred and ten 
miles, on a hard seat, in a second-class carriage. * * * Instead of 
whiskey or gin, I took medical advice, and have had a thorough 
dosing. This has proved so far beneficial, that I feel my spirits 
reviving, my health returning; and, as my friends tell me, my 
general appearance improved. Here I am, lying like a spread eagle ; 
as flat as a flounder; listening to the rumbling of the Islington 
omnibuses, which pass every three minutes, instead of once in the 
hour, like your delectable Bootle concerns. I can also enjoy my 
favourite church clock, which amuses me day and night, every 
quarter of an hour, so that the time does not creep on so heavily, so 
monotonously, and so wearisome, as in your village, &., &c.” 

This letter shows no omen of the “wooden surtout,” as Upcott 
calls it, but within the fortnight that journey killed him. The father 
of all autograph collectors died on September 23rd, 1845, at the age 
of sixty-six. 

For many months before his death the collector had been haunted 
by a strange apparition. After closing his eyes for a little time, and 
especially after sleeping, the figures 36 formed themselves before his 
sight, horribly luminous. The refreshing doze after dinner which old 
men love, became a subject of daily alarm under this hallucination. 
There is nothing very dreadful in number 36, considered from an 
abstract point of view, but Upcott’s friends tell with what horror he 
awoke, eyes staring and mouth dropped, to see upon the wall those 
awful figures blazing. ‘The best doctors‘ available in London or the 
North sought means to overcome this extraordinary disease, but quite 
unsuccessfully. It remained with him to the last. Upcott tried 
vainly to recollect any event or connection of thought which might 
have stamped the figures 36 upon his brain. The doctors gave him 
up, and, as I have said, he never recovered the delusion. It seems 
likely that some blood-vessels of the eye, roused to activity by ill- 
health, and distended by sleep, may have taken the form which a 
fantastic imagination thus interpreted. 

Although he had been selling freely for some years before his death, 
William Upcott left 32,000 letters, illustrated by 3000 portraits, 
drawings and prints, all classed, but not attached to any letter-press. 
His library of printed matter furnished 1397 lots, few of which were 
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not improved with “illustrations.” Five days lasted this first part of 
the sale. His autograph letters made 585 lots, occupying three days. 
His prints, pictures, and curiosities made 489 lots. The sale took place 
in June 1846, at Evans’s Auction Rooms, 106 New Bond Street, under 
the conduct of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. It remains only to 
note a few of the more extraordinary collections there disposed of. 

I have said that Upcott’s favourite occupation was to cut books out 
of their binding, to add an authentic portrait of all persons mentioned 
in the text, an original drawing, or a print, of every scene, and to 
bind the whole together. One volume thus treated stretched into 
half a dozen, or more, with an increase of value above all comparison. 

Thus, George Daniel’s ‘Merrie England in the Olden Time,’ 
two vols., is not even now a work either old or valuable. It was 
published for a guinea in 1842. But Upcott seized upon it, and so 
charged the text with rare prints, autographs, and antique portraits, 
that two volumes swelled to eight, and the guinea book was monstrous 
cheap at 107. So with nearly all the rest. ‘John Evelyn’s Memoirs 
and Correspondence,’ edited by Brayley, fetched 187. ; another 177. 10s. 
In three years’ labour Upcott so far “illustrated” a 10s. book upon 
the ‘ History of St. Mary’s, Islington,’ that it fetched 11 guineas, It 
will give some idea of his incredible diligence to read the description 
of his ‘ Oxfordshire: Graphic Illustrations of Oxfordshire, comprised in 
a most extensive collection of original drawings and engravings of 
churches, old houses and antiquities; topographical views, portraits 
of natives, and of nobility and clergy of the county, collected or 
executed by Mr. Upcott, with a view, &c.’ There were 842 drawings, 
and 1215 prints. The collection occupied 24 years in making, and 
its catalogue filled an octavo volume. It sold for 235/., and would be 
a bargain at three times the money in this day. 

Northamptonshire also was illustrated by him to the extent of 250: 
drawings and 750 prints, more or less; it sold for 661. 

Amongst manuscripts, or autographs simple, besides the ‘ Clarendon 
Correspondence,’ was offered for sale the ‘ Correspondence of James and 
Solomon Dayrolles, English residents at the Hague and Geneva 
respectively, 1706-1786.’ 1368 letters were bought by the British 
Museum for 1107. 

The Correspondence of Da Costa on Natural History fetched 327. 
The Correspondence of Sir R. Browne, whilst Ambassador to France 
under Charles I. and II., in a cover marked with the arms and 
monogram of “Sylva” Evelyn, brought 55/7. The same writer's MS. 
‘Treatise on Diplomatic Etiquette ’ brought 37.12s. 701. was paid for 
the Letters of Sir Leoline Jenkins, English Minister at the Treaty 
of Nimeguen, with an unique copy of the Treaty in Latin. 

A collection of letters from people of eminence, 271 in number, 
addressed to Sylva Evelyn and the Fairfax family, 1544-1704, sold for 
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1751. ; 383 letters from literary personages, in the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries, 62 portfolios, 307.; 395 letters, 226 portraits, of biblio- 
maniacs and collectors, 1457. These prices astonished our fathers, as 
they astonish us now, but not for the same reason. Upcott’s library, 
&e., fetched 41257. 17s. 6d., and it is not too extravagant to say that 
it would bring ten times that amount if now offered. Even for the 
time, it went monstrous cheap, in the opinion of connoisseurs. Lot 
572, consisting of 2518 original letters and autographs, had been 
indignantly denied by Upcott at 3002. only some weeks before his 
death ; it fetched 637. Amongst the ‘ Original Letters from Henry 
VIIL’s reign to that of James I., addressed to the Walsinghams and 
the Burleighs, which sold, 104 of them, for 407, a single autograph 
brought 527. the other day. 

Several curious manuscripts which are known, or, on strong evidence, 
are believed, to have been in Upcott’s possession at the time of his 
death, proved to be missing when his effects were catalogued. The 
letter found in Felton’s hat, when he was arrested after the murder otf 
the Duke of Buckingham, was among them. Upon inquiry, one 
fact alone could be discovered to explain their disappearance. When 
the carman removed those innumerable folios from “ Autograph 
Cottage,” a very high wind was blowing. An unknown quantity of 
papers escaped, and fluttered away before the breeze. The idle youth 
of Islington set off in pursuit, and some were recovered, but not 
nearly all. If Felton’s confession was not blown into a gutter and 
destroyed by this luckless gale, it was probably caught and utilised by 
the butterman. If neither of these fates befell it, the secret of its dis- 
appearance must be reckoned among the unsolved problems of history. 

The supplementary notice of him printed in ‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, May, 1846, under the signature ‘A. B.,’ was written by 
Mr. Dawson Turner, F.S A., the famous banker of Norwich and patron 
of the arts, alike discerning and munificent. 

And now to show the result of Upcott’s labour. I take a single 
volume of the collection labelled “Drama.” Many bits of informa- 
tion will be found in it which are unconnected with the stage, 
strictly speaking, but it does not become the tyro rashly to criticise 
an arrangement of his master. First among the mildewed papers so 
neatly inserted and pasted down is an old receipt, all blotted and 
scrawled over, which drove Upcott wild with delight when he dis- 
covered it amongst some pile of hoary manuscript destined to ignoble 
uses. Those who possess the original edition of ‘Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary’ may turn up the words “ Pension” and “ Pensioner.” They 
will find the definition to be this:— 


“Pension—An allowance made to anyone without an equivalent. In 
England it is generally understood to mean pay given to a state hireling 
for treason to his country.” 

“ Pensioner—A slave of state, hired by a stipend to obey his master.” 
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Such was the opinion of the great Doctor—once, If one grain of 
cynicism could be found in Upcott’s disposition, how must he have 
laughed to read the lines that follow. They bear date the 17th of 
December, 1783. At seventy-nine years old Johnson regarded 
pensioners in another light :— 


“Of the Lord Hardwicke, one of the four Tellers of His Majesty’s 
Receipt of Exchequer; 75/. for three months’ pension, due October 10th, 
1783. I say, received by me, Sam. Johnson.—Witness, Tho. Gibbons.” 


The receipt is for 697. 7s. 6d.; a deduction of 77. per cent. for fees 
and commissions. This is the only acknowledgment known to exist, 
though the allowance had been granted in July, 1762. Needless to 
say that in later editions of the Dictionary “ Pensions” and “ Pen- 
sioners” were mildly defined. 

On the 7th of April, 1713, J. Addison writes to Jacob Tonson, 
Junior: “I say Received by me 1077. 10s. in full for the copy of a 
Trajedy intituled ‘ Cato’.” The signature is neat, steady, and gentle- 
manlike, just what one would expect from “ Atticus.’ That huge, 
sprawling dash above was never made by Addison. In the joy of his 
heart, probably, J. Tonson, Junior, so emphasized the glorious auto- 
graph. Appended to this document is an old brown sheet, No. XXIX. 
of the Guardian, dated Tuesday, the 14th of April, 1713. In the 
place of honour appears this announcement: “ Never Acted before. 
This Day will be Acted at the Theatre Royal, in Drury Lane, A 
Trajedy called ‘Cato.’ The Prologue and Epilogue written by Dr. 
Garth and Mr. Pope.” This is the only advertisement in the number, 
excepting some sacred miscellanies, paraphrases of psalms, and pious 
works. Amongst them I note an ‘Ode on Divine Vengeance,’ in- 
scribed to Mr. Steele. The body of the paper contains an ‘ Essay on 
Laughter,’ in which is found a ponderous amount of the true, but 
precious little of the new. 

In the same year we have his own evidence that Nicholas Rowe 
received 50/. 15s. from Lintot for ‘Jane Shore.’ Alex. Pope signed 
his name as witness to the bargain in a clear and pretty writing. 
From the evidence of this book it seems that playwrights earned 
much more money than mere Jitiératewrs, as we shall show anon. 
Besides the sum for which Leonard Welsted sold his ‘ Dissembled 
Wanton, or My Son, get Money,’ he enjoyed a benefit at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre. It brought him in cash 57/. 4s.; in tickets 
811. 3s, Such an arrangement doubtless comforted Thomas Augustus 
Arne, the Mus. Doc., when J. Cundell offered him but 317, 10s. 
for 1500 copies of “ ‘Artaxerxes,’ an English opera to be forthwith 
performed at Covent Garden.” Arne reserved the right of publishing 
another edition, and for this received 217. on the 3rd of April, 1762. 
Charles Coffey, however, got but 5/. 5s. for his ‘Merry Cobbler, or 
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the Second Part of The Devil to pay ’—a farcical opera in one act, 
which had considerable success in 1785. On the other hand, James 
Cobb received from Lowndes 1267. for ‘ Love in the East, or The 
Adventures of Twelve Hours.’ 

‘The London Merchant, or the History of George Barnewell, 
came monstrous cheap to John Gray at 105]. in 1735. ‘Cato’ is 
forgotten, so is ‘ Artaxerxes,’ and ‘ Love in the East’ has no abode in 
modern memories, But ‘George Barnewell’ is scarcely yet banished 
from the London stage, and in the provinces it will survive where 
poor Tom Robertson and Gilbert and Wills have no chance to pene- 
trate. Such a valuable property was George Lillo’s play that the 
publishers split it up in eighths and sixteenths. All the back of this 
yellow, spongy manuscript is covered with assignments. 

Pieces had no long run in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Few noted here stayed more than a week upon the 
boards, yet, as we see, they had a round value. ‘Henry IV. of 
France’ appeared at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on the 7th of November, 
1719, and was repeated only the three nights following. But a few 
days afterwards, Curll—Pope’s famous Curll—gave 52/. 10s. for the 
sole right and title to it, with a translation of Rapin’s ‘Christus 
Patiens’ thrown in. 

In 1731 Charles Bodens assigned to Watts, for 802. the ‘ Modisk 
Couple,’ a comedy not yet forgotten. It was acted at Drury Lane, 
the 10th of January, 1732, and two evenings following. The same 
publisher gave Barton Booth 522. 10s. for ‘ Celia, or the Perjured 
Lover,’ which was acted one night only. They advertised it for the 
next, showing the piece to be no dead failure, but the audience was 
“ dismissed.” 

A curious work must have been John Brownsmith’s ‘ Dramatic 
Timepiece, which he sold for 5/. 5s. Mr. Upcott adds the title of 
another work by the same author, of which the description alone 
survives, and the tradition of a copy which belonged to David Garrick. 
It would have been valuable at this day. The title ran: “The 
Theatrical Alphabet, containing a Catalogue of several hundred parts 
(both Men’s and Women’s) in different Plays and Farces; with the 
number of lengths noted that each part contains, carefully disposed in 
alphabetical order, and accurately distinguished by initial letters, 
denoting whether they are in Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, Farce, &c. 
The number of lengths are justly calculated as they are performed at 
the Theatres Royal; with a vacancy reserved to insert many more as 
they may occur in new pieces or otherwise. By J.B. ‘ Locus est e 
pluribus wmnbris.—Horace. 1767.” 

More persons there are who know the name of Susannah Centlivre 
than those who recollect her play called ‘The Wonder, 2 Woman who 
keeps a Secret,’ for which Curll gave her 217. in May, 1715. On 
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the same agreement, at a later date, are added ‘ The Cruel Gift’ and 
‘The Artifice’ for each of which she received the like sum. The 
former of these two was acted at Drury Lane, the 17th of December, 
1717, repeated five nights following, and again the 3rd of May, 1718, 
by special command of his Royal Highness, for the author's benefit. 
‘The Artifice’ appeared also at Drury Lane the 2nd ‘of October, 
1722, and two nights following. 

Of course Colley Cibber has his autograph in this volume. For 
1051. he sold to Watts “‘ The Provoked Husband, or a Journey to 
London,’ written by the late Sir John Vanbrugh, late of the parish of 
Saint Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and Colley Cibber, Esquire, of the parish 
of Saint Paul’s, Covent Garden ; and also the sole right of so much of 
the said comedy and in such manner as left by the said Sir John 
Vanbrugh over and above the sole right of said comedy as compleated 
by Sir John Vanbrugh and Colley Cibber, Esquire.” This compli- 
cated sale was made in 1627. Next year the play was acted at Drury 
Lane, and had the unusual run of twenty-eight nights. 

Theophilus Cibber got 457. from Watts, in 1730, for his comedy of 
«“¢The Lover Libertine, ‘ Hypocrite, or by whatever title it shall be 
called.” This piece had already been performed, for one night only, 
but the Princesses Amelia and Caroline “commanded” it again. 
Theophilus Cibber had influence at court, and thus we can under- 
stand Watts’s liberality. To Fabian, less happy, he gave only 31. 3s. 
for a farce, ‘ Trick for Trick,’ which was played after ‘ Cato,’ but not 
repeated in 1735. 

An interesting receipt is that of Forrest and Rich to Watts. It 
acknowledges “15/7. 15s. for one moiety of an opera called ‘ Momus 
turned Fabulist, or Vulcan’s Wedding.’ I say received by me, 
Jno. Rich. N.B.—I acknowledge to have received a note or writing 
under the hand of Mr. John Ozell, whereby he signifyes that on his 
part he is satisfyed for his other moiety, Jno. Rich.” The famous 
manager was then chief fowner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre. 
Forrest's opera was performed there by his Royal Highness’s command, 
the 3rd of December, 1729. The receipts of the house were 
1617. 18s. 6d. On the fifth night his Highness commanded it 
again, and the money taken was 93/. 8s. The last and eleventh 
night Rich played it for Forrest’s benefit, and he received, in cash 
771. 16s. 6d., by tickets, 507. 4s. Mr. Upcott notes that this opera 
has been hitherto considered anonymous; and the only mention of a 
Forrest in the ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ is Theodorus F., who died in 
1784, at the supposed age of fifty-six. He could, not, therefore, have 
written this piece. 

Success went by favour in those days, as now. But it does not 
follow, as we have seen, that Thomas Franklin did not make a 
fair profit out of his three comedies, ‘ The Foundling,’ ‘ Taste,’ and 
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‘The Author, which he sold to Lowndes for 157. 15s. the lot, in 
1765. 

For John Gay, of Whitehall, Esquire, received only 947. 10s. from 
Tonson and Watts, in 1727, for “all that the sole right and title of 
in and to the copys and copyright of two books, the one intituled 
‘ Fifty Fables, written by the said John Gay, the other intituled ‘ The 
Beggar's Opera,’ as it is now acted at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and written also the said John Gay ; which copys and copy- 
right of said two books, intituled, &c., to be and remain unto the said, 
&c., for ever, any law now in being to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
John Gay evidently employed a lawyer to draw up his agreements, and 
a careful one. “ Lawfull money of Great Britain ” is not safe euough 
for this gentleman ; he will have it aoop as well, with a double score 
beneath. Gay signs in a schoolboy hand, with immense pains. One 
of his witnesses is Margaret Fox, signed through smudges and blots 
that look as if a shell of ink had burst upon the paper. As for the 
other witness, he laboriously executed a hieroglyphic perhaps mean- 
ing John, but gave up the surname in despair. The lawyer added 
“ Whitehead.” ‘Tradition goes that Gray made 2000/7. out of ‘The 
Beggar’s Opera.’ 

The receipt of W. Havard to Watts, 237. 12s. 6d. paid for the 
tragedy called ‘Scanderbeg’ is interesting for its information as to the 
prices of the new theatre in Goodman’s Fields. We learn that the 
boxes there fetched 3s.; boxes and balconies on the stage, 4s.; pit, 
2s.; gallery, 1s. This in 1782. 

Aaron Hill was a man of note in his day, but Watts gave him 
only 15/7. 15s. for “the Tragedy called ‘Zara’” in 1735. In 1759, 
however, the sole right of printing Hill's correspondence, the interlude 
attached to ‘ Zara,’ a tragedy called ‘ Alzira,’ ‘ Elfrid, or the Fair In- 
constant,’ the ‘ Fatal Vision, or the Fall of Siam,’ ‘Henry Y., or the 
Conquest of France,’ ‘ Fatal Extravagance,’ ‘ Athelwold,’ ‘ Hydaspes,’ 
‘The Roman Revenge,’ an opera called ‘ Rinaldo,’ ‘Hengist and 
Horsa,’ ‘ The Insolvent, or Filial Piety,’ ‘The Walking Statue,’ ‘The 
Snake in the Grass, ‘Merlin in Love,’ ‘Muses in Mourning,’ ‘Saul,’ 
and ‘ Daraxes,’ made a “ job lot,” which Lowndes probably found cheap 
at 50/., paid to Aaron Hill’s executors. 

In 1719 John Leigh sold to Curll, for 477. 5s., ‘Kensington Gar- 
den, or the Pretenders.’ Francis Lynch sold to Watts, in 1736, his 
comedy ‘The Independent Patriot, or Musical Folly,’ for 57. 5s.; 
Benjamin Martin, to the same publisher, his ‘Timoleon, for 707. in 
1729. 

For 105/., in 1726, James Smythe sold to Lintot all the rights and 
profits of publishing “‘ The Rival Modes,’ now in rehearsal at Drury 
Lane.” RK. Savage is one witness to his agreement. 

James Miller, of Wadham College, Oxford, was amongst the most 
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successful of our dramatists of the second order. His first receipt to 
Watts is dated 1733, when he had 80/. for ‘The Mother in Law, or 
the Doctor the Disease.’ It was played eighteen nights at the opera 
in the Haymarket. Two years later he received 50/. for ‘The Man of 
Taste,’ which ran twenty-nine nights. In 1736, 57]. 10s. for ‘ Love, 
the Universal Passion,’ also a great success. But ‘The Coffee House, 
or Art and Nature’ failed in 1737, though paid 807. by Watts. After 
this we see no more of Mr. Miller’s signatures. 

Joseph Mitchell sold a Scotch opera to Watts in 1729, called 
‘The Highland Fair.’ It ran only four nights at Drury Lane. Curll 
gave Charles Molloy 5/.5s., and a note of hand for the like sum, to be 
redeemed after sale of 900 copies of ‘The Coquet.’ This in 1718. 
The original Joe Miller—John Mottley, gentleman—had 211. from 
Watts for ‘The Widow Bewitched.’ 

Such were the prices of dramatic work in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. I have picked instances here and there from 
the treasure-house filled by Upcott’s industry. Let us see how 
poems, novels, and miscellaneous literature were paid at the same 
epoch. 

Durant Breval acknowledges receipt of 4/. 4s. from Curll in 1716, 
fall payment for his ‘Art of Dress. Ed. Holdsworth, in 1709, is 
satisfied with 5/. 5s. from the same publisher for “ The compleat coppy 
of a Latin poem ‘ Muscipula,” with fifty copies for his own use. 
John Markland has but 2/. 2s. for the ‘Friar’s Tale,’ ‘ Retaliation,’ 
and other poems, amounting to four sheets in print. F. Chute, in 
1716, receives 62. 6s. from Curll and Hooke for ‘The Petticoat,’ 
John Addison translates the entire works of Petronius Arbiter for 
Watts, in 1735, at the price of 261. 5s.; and the Odes of Anacreon for 
157. 15s. Samuel Humphries, in 1734, receives from Curll 2/. 2s, a 
sheet of sixteen pages for La Fontaine’s Tales done into English verse, 
always excepting those “too unnational in their subjects for an 
English version.” It is provided also that he write a preface and 
correct the proofs for this sum. Curll pays Robert Samber 47. 4s. for 
his ‘ Praise of Drunkenness,’ a subject that needed no poetical lauda- 
tion at that day. A rhymester also was Archibald MacLaren, who 
sends a little yellow note by hand with neither address nor date—pro- 
bably to Mr. Curll, at the Dial and Bible, over against Saint Dun- 
stan’s Church in Fleet Street. The luckless Scotchman says: “If 
you condescend to purchase my little Production (on the sale of which 
depends the present support of myself and family) I shall ever retain 
a Grateful Sense of your Goodness.” This small note has the Grub 
Street smell. It is written with a bad pen on sugar paper, and I 
expect it was carried bya hungry young MacLaren to flinty old Curll 
himself. We may fancy the poor fellow waiting for an answer in his 
garret, with the pale wife and feeble children round him. Archibald 
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is less to us even than Hecuba; Upcott, even, has no comment to offer 
on his case. But one must feel for a brother of the craft who worked 
in those hard old times. It may reasonably be hoped that the manu- 
script was accepted, since this prayer survives. At least old Curll did 
not throw it into the fire or the waste-basket. 

Novels went very cheap in 1726, when John Clarke received but 
10s, 6d. per sheet for a brace, ‘The Virgin Seducer,’ and ‘ The 
Batchelor’s Keeper.’ They were to be published by Curll, uniform 
with the ‘ Essay on Gibing,’ and Clarke took out his pay by 1/. 1s. 
at atime. James Volcombe earned but 7/. 7s. in full for his ‘ Un- 
fashionable Wife.’ Anne Browne, in 1724, for 11. 1s. “turned out of 
the French” ‘ The} Gentleman Apothecary, a Late and True Story,’ 
8yo., adding thereto several letters of her deceased husband. And 
she professes herself “fully satisfied” with this sum. 

In 1726 Curll gave Thomas Cooke 5/. for writing Mr. Marvell’s life, 
procuring some of his letters, and publishing his works. When ‘ Hoyle’s 
Games’ came out Thos. Payne received 5/. 5s. from Lowndes for his 
treatise on Draughts, and John Dew received 41. 4s. from W. Davis 
for the treatise on Billiards for a rival publication. It was bought 
up, however, for Hoyle’s Games. Edward Kimber Lowndes was 
probably related to the publisher, but he only got 10/. 10s., in 1766, 
for his ‘Peerage of Great Britain,’ 41. 4s, extra for additions, and 
14/. 14s. the year following for his ‘ Peerage of Scotland.’ Luckombe, 5 
however, received 31/. 10s. from Lowndes for his ‘Pocket Peerage,’ 
with 6/7. 6s. for books used in the work. 

Aristocratic authors were better treated. The Honourable Captain | 
Phipps was paid 2007. by Mourse for his ‘ Voyage to the North Pole,’ 
and received eighty copies of the work besides. Maria Helm trans- N 
lated ‘Paul and Virginia’ for 207. John Rooke translated Hobbes’s 
Keclesiastical History for Curll at 12/7, and demanded 2/. more for 
“teaching Harry.” 

I have picked these samples from one volume of Upcott’s collection | 
in Dramatic Autographs alone. We have seen how he made twenty- 
four volumes of the same class in illustrating the lives of Mrs. 
Siddons, John Kemble, Tom Dibdin, and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
The fifteen folios now in possession of Mr. Mayer remained over 
and above when these biographies were completed, for he bought 
little after 1844. It is not altogether pleasant work to extract a 
magazine article from such a heap of manuscript, where every page 
has its interest for the reader who cares about this subject. One 
does not know what to choose, and one regrets all left behind. I 
have striven to give some idea of Upcott’s industry, and the enor- 
mous value of the “ fashion” he introduced, rather than to summarize 
even one fragment of his extraordinary remains. Their value can be | 
appreciated only by the historian. 
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In olden times there lived in the hamlet of Boschfort, in Cambre 
Wood, two leagues from Brussels, in Brabant, a poor sabot-maker, 
who barely supported himself and his three sons by the sale of the 
wooden shoes he made. Now, one morning he saw an old man with 
long white hair and flowing white beard, wearing a leathern apron, 
stop by his cottage door, supporting his tall attenuated frame upon 
his staff; he looked quite exhausted, and his shoes were so worn that 
there seemed to be hardly any bit of soles, uppers, or quarters left. 

“Can you tell me,” he asked the cottier, “where I might find a 
cobbler hereabouts ?” 

“There is no cobbler or shoemaker either hereabouts,” he replied. 
“We all are sabot-makers, from generation to generation, in these 
parts; neither has one of us ever worn leathern shoe.” 

The traveller looked disappointed. 

“Arn’t you a shoe-maker yourself?” resumed the clog-maker, 
looking at his leathern apron. 

“T was once,” answered the wayfarer ; “ but although a shoe-maker 
is usually most careless about his shoes, I indeed should feel ashamed 
to enter in this plight the capital city of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. So pray sell me a pair of sabots.” 

He walked into the cottage, and, after getting fitted, he opened his 
purse. He of the sabots saw that it only held fivepence, and, feeling , 
for the poverty of his customer, said, “ Keep your money, for God’s 
sake, good man! I’m’sure I never will take his last copper from a 
poor weary old fellow like you.” 

“As you are so kind-hearted,” replied the stranger, “allow me to 
tell you a story, which, although not very recent, is none the less true. 

“ Next to the Tree of Life, and the fatal apple tree which doomed 
mankind, the finest tree in the Terrestrial Paradise was a splendid 
peach ; this alone remained standing when, by Adam’s guilt, the 
Garden of Eden passed away from this world. 

“Now, eighteen hundred years ago I was sent, because I failed in 
charity, upon a journey the end of which is not nigh. One day, 
while passing through those parts where Eden once stood, I visited 
the marvellous peach tree, and plucked three peaches. I ate them, 
intending thus to be strengthened at heart against the toil of so long 
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a pilgrimage over the earth, and I kept the stones, purposing to 
present them to such as sincerely practise brotherly love, which 
myself had so grievously sinned against. During the eighteen 
hundred years of my earthly pilgrimage, I have been enabled to 
bestow only two. The first I gave to St. Martin, the Patron of Free 
Topers, when at Amiens Gate he shared his coat by halves with a 
sham invalid soldier who was nobody but Beelzebub; the second I 
offered to King Robert of France, when, detecting a pitiful, bungling 
thief in the act of cutting off his cloak’s gold fringe, he meekly desired 
him to leave just a bit for the next fellow who might want some. 
Here is the third; take it, for that you, though in your uttermost 
want, freely gave me of the only thing that is your own, the work of 
your own hands.” 

“Thanks, honest man,” said the sabot-maker, taking the peach- 
stone, while his boys gaped and gazed with eyes and mouths as big 
as barn-doors. 

*“‘But then, master,” said little Peter, the youngest lad, “if you 
hi been travelling these eighteen hundred years, you must surely 

“ Yes, lads, I am the Wandering Jew,” interrupted Isaac Laque- 
dem, when, resuming his staff, he tramped on to Brussels, where, 
everybody knows, he was made welcome by the douce burghers, who 


treated him to a pot of cool beer and persuaded him to tell them his 
wonderful story. 


II. 


Never again did the sabot-maker or his boys set eyes upon the 
Wandering Jew, but they set the peach-stone in their croft. Out of 
it grew a marvellous tree; four times in the year, spring and 
summer, winter and autumn, it bore a goodly crop of fruit, and 
the peaches were none the worse for ripening in the blasts of the 
north wind. 

Now, you must know that the King who sat in those times upon 
the throne of the Netherlands was a very gourmandizing descendant 
of Adam, from whom kings and clog-makers are descended alike. He 
was inordinately fond of peaches; and, as greenhouses had not yet 
been invented as substitutes for sunbeams, he ever lamented his 
ill-luck that he had no peaches to eat at Christmas or Candlemas. 
Yea, it happened once, at Christmas, when enjoying his yule supper, 
that he declared he would gladly bestow his daughter as a bride 
upon whoever presented him with a basketful of peaches for his 
dessert. 

This came to the sabot-maker’s ears: the marvellous peach-tree 
chanced then to be in full bearing, and a rare sight indeed it was to 
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see its white and pink fruit glinting in the cold grey sky over the 
snowy ground. 

“This is a rich opportunity,” thought the sabot-maker, “to settle 
my eldest son. He'll marry the Princess Royal, and, after his father- 
in-law’s death, reign over the Netherlands, which is an easier sort of 
living than sabot-making.” 

He picked the finest peaches, daintily set them in a pretty basket, 
and sent his boy to the King’s palace: the youth made straight 
through the forest. Passing near Cambre Abbey, at a place called 
Eerie Hollow, he met an aged, shrivelled-up beggar-woman, picking 
dry sticks. 

“ What are you carrying in your basket, laddie ?” she inquired. 

“Acorns. Haye some, won’t you, grannie?” answered the lad, 
whose manners were not quite up to the mark of an heir presumptive 
to the crown of the Netherlands. 

“Well, then, lad,” replied the old woman, “I wish they may turn 
out the finest acorns that eye ever saw !” 

The messenger knocked at the palace gate, and when he said he 
was bringing peaches for the King’s dessert, he was ushered into his 
Majesty's presence, who was actually at meal. He opened his 
basket, and just imagine his surprise when, instead of peaches, he 
found acorns as big as potatoes ! 

*‘Godyverdom !” cried the King, flinging down his napkin. “ Acorns, 
indeed! What do they take me for ?” 

Away rushed the messenger, and home he ran at top speed. 

“Well ?” inquired his father. 

“They wouldn’t let me in,” answered the young imp. 

The father, who knew that he was not so fond of truth as of 
goodies, made sure that he had eaten the peaches instead of taking 
them to the palace. So, the next day, he picked another basketful, 
which he determined to send by his second son. 

Near Cambre Abbey, at Eerie Hollow, he met the beggar-woman, 
who said, ‘ What are you carrying in your basket, laddie ?” 

“Toads, which saw you riding on a broom, old witch !” rejoined he, 
whose breeding was yet more unprincely than his elder brother's. 
~ “Well, then, lad, I wish they may turn out the finest toads that 
eye ever saw !” 

And, forsooth, when the basket was opened at the King’s table, 
there crawled out of it huge bloated toads, which went sprawling, 
dark, slimy, horrid, over the fine white napery. Up jumped King, 
Queen, and Princess Royal, shrieking for very horror. His Majesty 
dealt the impudent messenger a vicious kick, which pitched him head 
foremost into the chest of a serving-man, who pushed him back upon 
a second, who cannoned him against a third and a fourth ; so, kicked, 
cuffed, and pushed in turns, the young imp reached the door and 
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bolted away, deeming himself over-lucky in getting so cheaply out of 
the scrape. 


III. 


Tux King issued an edict that whosoever, under colour of peaches, 
would dare bring him acorns or toads, would be hanged on the belfry 
spire. The sabot-maker tried to find out from his two elder boys what 
it all meant; but they were too wary to let out to him how, for lack 
of manners, the peaches had been transformed. The poor man was 
deeply grieved that both had missed so fine a chance of marrying the 
Princess Royal. 

“Tl go, if you send me,” said Peterkin. 

Peterkin looked a more seemly lad than his elders ; but, while these 
were plump, chubby, and ruddy, he looked so thin, pale, and wan 
that he usually went by the name of Crickey. 

“What likelihood is there that Crickey will prove more fortunate 
than his brothers ?” thought the sabot-maker. “Surely the Princess 
Royal never will marry such a wee midge!” For all that, the reward 
offered was so tempting that after casting up the pros and the cons 
for a whole week, he made up his mind to send Little Peter. 

Like his brothers, he met the old beggar-woman at Eerie Hollow, 
and to her inquiry about what he carried in his basket, politely 
answered, “ Peaches, my good woman, for the King’s dessert.” 

“Well, then, my lad, I wish they may turn out the finest peaches 
that eye ever saw.” 

“God hear you, kind grandmother,” said Peter, and he went on his way. 

When he came to the palace gate, the warder on duty was moved 
with pity, and did his best to persuade him not to run his little neck 
into the noose; but he so insisted upon passing in, that he ultimately 
prevailed: so he left his sabots behind the gate, and boldly stepped 
into the dining-hall. As soon as he opened his basket, “ Godverdom ! 
What splendid peaches !” exclaimed the King, whose eyes began to 
twinkle and sparkle like fireflies. 

And truly splendid they were, white and pink, covered over with 
tender bloom, and nearly as big as the silver balls given hereabouts 
for prizes at tennis matches. 

The King, deftly plying his gold fruit-knife, delicately removed the 
skin of one, wetting his lips with the tip of his tongue. The flesh 
tasted so melting and luscious, that one by one he despatched them 
all without a break, merely noticing, when enjoying the last quarter 
of the last peach, that he had forgotten to ask the Queen or Princess 
Royal to have some. His plate was filled with the stones. Then he 
observed Little Peter standing by the sideboard: he looked at him up 
and down, head and toes, and, with knit brows, gruffly asked, “ What 
are you doing there, manneken ?” 
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You, of course, know that in Flemish manneken, which sounds 
menneke, means a dwarf, a little man. 

“T am waiting, please your Majesty,” answered Crickey. 

“ Waiting, for what ?” 

“ For the reward which your Majesty has promised.” 

“ Ah, indeed! What is your name?” 

“ Little Peter.” 

“What do you do for your living ?” 

“ Sabots, sir.” 

“T won't be a sabot-wife,” whined the Princess Royal. 

“No, you needn’t, miss. I'll change my trade, miss, if you don’t 
like it.” 

“And take up with mine, eh ?” inquired the King. 

“ Yes, sir; if your Majesty will be so kind as to teach me.” 

“Well, then, my lad, you will enter at once upon your apprentice- 
ship.” 

Now the stomach of the King of the Netherlands was nicer than 
his conscience. Out of sight, out of mind, says the proverbial phrase ; 
after eating the peaches, he cast about for a seemly pretext not to keep 
his word. He talked in whispers to a serving-man, who walked out, 
and soon after returned, bearing a wicker basket with twelve white 
rabbits in it. 

“ Listen, manneken,” he said to Crickey then. “Kings are mere 
shepherds; but men, you know, are more kittle cattle to tend_ than 
sheep. Yousee these twelve young rabbits. You will take them and 
feed them in the forest; and if, on three successive days, you bring 
back your flock complete, you will prove your qualification for my 
business, and may some day or other wield my crook.” 

A general guffaw capped this noble speech. Peterkin was well 
aware that the King was making fun of him; but, as he could not 
help it, he said, with apparent unconcern, “ [ll try,” and, dropping a 
bow, made towards the forest, attended by the serving-man carrying 
the rabbits. 


IY. 


WueEn they came to Eerie Hollow, the serving-man turned up the lid 
of the maund, out of which the rabbits leaped, frisked, and scampered 
away in every direction. ‘“ Good-bye to the baker’s dozen of ye,” said 
he, jeering at the conyherd, who pretended not to hear. Peterkin 
wasted neither trouble nor breath in running after his novel charge ; 
he looked on moodily, and, when the last had vanished from sight, he 
listlessly turned homeward to Boschfort. He thought within himself 
that the Princess Royal was very pretty, and it would have been ex- 
tremely pleasant to have managed to keep his conies together, were it 
only to turn the tables upon the laughers, and give his Majesty a 
Roland for his Oliver. 
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He had scarcely walked twenty yards when the old grandmother 
suddenly stood before him. 

“ Well, now, my little laddie,” she asked, “ did you get a handsome 
Christmas-box ?” 

“Not very, grandmother. The King had no sooner done eating my 
peaches, than he packed me off to feed his rabbits.” 

** And you went ?” 

“* Of course.” 

“ Well, what next ?” 

“They had not been a second out of the skip before they bolted 
away.” 

“ You must call them.” 

“ How can I?” 

“Try this,” said she, pulling out a small silver whistle. 

Thanks, granny,” said he, and, unhesitating, blew a long whistle, 
when—lo and behold !—the twelve white rabbits forthwith jumped 
and skipped back as fast as their little legs could bring them. Once 
or twice again did he test the magic whistle with ever equal success. 
Feeling satisfied, he left his flock feeding as they liked, and betook 
himself to the Black Sheep inn to drink a pint of beer and smoke a 
pipe. 

Who looked foolish at night? His Netherlandish Majesty, to be 
sure, when he saw Little Peter driving his twelve white rabbits home, 
and Prouh! Prouh-ing them on, as cool as though it were a mere 
matter of course. 

“Can the little imp be a wizard?” wondered the King, while he 
talked the matter over with his court. ‘At any rate it is impossible, 
you know, that such a manneken should marry the Heiress Apparent 
to the Crown of the Netherlands.” 

“ Please your Majesty,” interrupted the Lord of Nivelle, “I pledge 
my word of honour that the manneken shall not bring his flock com- 
plete to-morrow.” 

“You have my leave to try, friend,” answered the King; “and if 
you succeed I will give you my daughter, even though you are not of 
royal blood, you know, and look over stout for a son-in-law of mine.” 

In fact his lordship of Nivelle was a very tun of a man, and it 
required no less than this strange occurrence to embolden him to 
pretend to the Princess Royal’s hand. 

The next day he walked into the forest with his dog, on the look 
out for Peterkin. 


LA 


Crickey, just to while time away, had cut off a bough from an elder 
tree, and was whittling it into a pop-gun, when he descried the burly 


lord from afar. Quick, presto, with a whistle call, he gathered his 
whole flock around him. 
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“Catch ‘em, Miraud! Catch em!” shouted the lord, urging his 
dog. 

Now Miraud was a famous beagle, and his master made sure he 
would frighten the rabbits, and scare them far and wide; but, strange 
to behold, these composedly faced out his barkings, and, far from 
worrying the game, Miraud lagged behind his master’s heels, with tail 
between his legs and ears flapping down. 

After this plain check his lordship bethought him of taking a leaf 
out of those sportmen’s book who are determined not to.come home 
with an empty bag. He approached Crickey, and, puffing like a 
winded ox, said, “ What a pretty lot of conies! Will you sell me 
one ?” 

“ My conies are neither for sale nor for gift. They must be earned.” 

“Indeed! Pray how might one earn them ?” 

“By merely lending me the loan of your face for my target 
practice.” 

* T do not understand you, boy.” 

“ T's all very plain, though, man. I'll pop at your full moon, and 
the nose will do for the gold, though it’s rather red.” 

“ What! you young monkey, you dare——”’ 

“ Take it or leave it, man; that’s my offer.” 

“ Let us have no more nonsense about it: how much shall we say 
for one rabbit? A thousand escalins ?” 

Peterkin returned no answer, and fitted small poplar-bark pellets 
into his pop-gun. 

“ Shall we say ten thousand, then ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Twenty thousand, eh ?” 

He let the pellet—pop!—at Miraud’s nose. His lordship under- 
stood that he would neither be talked nor bought into a sale; so he 
reflected that the blush of shame is very evanescent, and, after all, 
when a man’s girth is like a tun, he ought not to reckon any con- 
dition too dear that enables him to marry a princess as handsome as 
daylight. 

“ But then you will give me one of your rabbits ?” 

“ That I will, my lord, the first gold I make.” 

His lordship Jooked all around, and seeing nobody, said. “ Done; 
but be quick about it.” 

He wiped his forehead, and took his stand where he was bidden. 
Meanwhile the rabbits were disporting themselves, nibbling right and 
left and playing at hide-and-seek. Little Peter began and continued 
his shooting at the fair, broad face of the burly lord, coolly riddling it 
with volleys of small pellets, which glanced and bounded off like balls 
from a tennis-drum. Miraud, sitting upon his hind-quarters, looked 
on as grave as a judge of marksmanship. That mischievous Crickey 
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sometimes popped at the r-ght eye, sometimes at the left, occasionally 
plumping into the mouth, but never hitting the nose. 

“ A hit!” now and then cried his lordship of Nivelle. 

“ No, man; it isn’t a gold.” 

“ Tt is.” 

“ T won't play, man, if you cheat.” 

After a quarter of an hour’s practice, his stock of ammunition 
running low, Peter shot, ping! in the gold, and handed over a rabbit 
to the lord, who went away, never offering to stand for another. 

He still was within bow-shot when a whistle sounded. Prouf! 
Down jumps the rabbit. “Here, Miraud, here!” shouts his lordship 
of Nivelle to his dog, who had strayed some way ahead: but, instead 
of obeying, away ran Miraud at top speed, whence arose the jingling 
proverb :— 


“ O’est le chien de Jean de Nivelle; 
Il s’enfuit quand on l’appelle.” 


He returned to the palace chap-fallen and empty-handed, and never 
so much as whispered a word about gun practice. And yet it is in 
commemoration of this doughty deed that the Nivelle folks in after 
years erected his iron statue upon St. Gertrude’s Tower, where he 
may to this day be seen striking the hour with his hammer. 


Vi. 


“Tr I might go,” modestly suggested the Princess Royal, “ methinks 
I would not return empty-handed.” 

“Go then, my lass,” said his Majesty ; “save the honour of my 
crown, and show to the wide world that you were not bred for a sabot- 
wife. Godverdom !” 

Not many hours afterwards, Peterkin saw coming towards Eerie 
Hollow a young, dainty milkmaid, in tiny sabots, red petticoats, black 
kirtle, and white apron, balancing upon her head a copper can as 
bright as gold. 

“The second innings, may be,” he thought, and so whistled his 
rabbits back. The Princess passed him crying shrill and clear, 
“ Milk, fresh milk! Any milk wanted ?” 

“Hey! Pretty milkmaid, let me have a halfpenny’s worth.” 

“ Very glad, gentle shepherd,” and pouring milk into the lid of the 
can, the sham milkmaid held it out to Crickey. 

“ Lo! the darlings! what pretty bunnies!” she exclaimed, feigning 
surprise. ‘ Do give me one.” 

“ My rabbits are neither for gift nor for sale, lass) They must be 
earned.” 

“ How might one earn them ?” 

“ By giving the shepherd a kiss.” 
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“ The Princess, shocked at such rudeness, was well nigh betraying 
herself; but she considered that, inasmuch as the little sabot-maker 
thought that he was talking to one in his own walk of life, his request 
had nothing impertinent in it; in fact his countrified gallantry did 
not signify a jot; and after all, if a kiss was ever innocent, this was 
most so, because it was only meant to get rid of the poor little cony- 
tender. So she, modestly blushing, held forth her lips and her apron, 
and then tripped off carrying her can and her cony. 

She had not gone one hundred yards before the rabbit leaped— 
prouf!—out of her apron; the Princess caught him in the leap, 
but got so scratched that she must perforce leave go. An hour later, 
Crickey brought home his flock complete. 

« None so safe as an old hound to keep the scent!” thought the 
King. “ To-morrow is the last day; I shall go myself, and we shall 
see what sport I have,” 


VII. 


Tue next day Little Peter descried a father abbot riding his mule 
down the avenue into Eerie Hollow. The sight of the saintly man 
in the vicinity of Cambre Abbey seemed a most natural thing; yet, 
out of caution, he recalled his rabbits. When the friar came close by, 
he pulled off his cap and reverently crossed himself; the holy man 
bestowed his blessing. Peterkin noticed that he kept his cowl low 
down over his face as though to shade it from the sun. 

“ What are you doing here, my son?” inquired the abbot, who 
seemed to speak in a disguised voice, the same as he concealed his 
features. 

“ You see, your reverence, I am feeding my flock.” 

“ You are a shepherd, then ?” 

“Yes; like your reverence, like our lord the King, and like his 
holiness the Pope ; barring that my sheep are rabbits.” 

“« And pretty little rabbits they are, Godver 
me one ?” 

“TI know who you are, you mummer!” thought the youth, and he 
added aloud: “ My Lord Abbot, my rabbits are neither for sale nor 
for gift. They must be earned.” 

“ And how might one earn them ?” 

“The same way as Heaven, my lord, through humility. Now, if 
you had a favour to ask of the Holy Father, what would you do ?” 

“ T would fall on my knees before him.” 

“ Anything more ?” 

“ Then devoutly kiss his slipper.” 

“Well then, man, here is mine—kiss it!” and, with the coolest 


impudence, thrust out his sabot towards his Majesty. 
VOL. XLVI. 
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“ Godverdom !” blustered the King, but he stopped short. Like the 
Lord of Nivelle, he offered gold, begged, besought, entreated, taking 
the names of all the saints in Heaven to witness. Not a word did 
Little Peter heed. The King was obliged to alight, fall upon his knees 
and kiss the mischievous urchin’s slipper, after which humiliating 
ceremony, he bestrode his steed and stowed the rabbit safely in his 
cassock pocket. 

He was barely beyond a cross-bow shot, when—prouf !—leaped 
the rabbit out of the pocket; off leaps the king, thinking to catch 
it, but so clumsily did he leap that he flopped right upon the earth : 
so he returned to the palace in a condition altogether unmajestic. 
Godverdom ! 

VIII. 
PxTEREIN, driving home his rabbits for the third and last time, made 
his way with his flock into the hall in which the King held a council. 

“ Sir ” began Crickey, when he was interrupted by a shriek ; 
the door was thrown open to the Princess Royal, who rushed in 
crying: “ My ring! somebody has stolen my ring!” 

“ Be still, do!” said the King. ‘“ You will drive us deaf!” But, 
seizing at once upon the opportunity which offered, he turned to 
Peterkin, whom he no more now than before fancied for a prospective 
son-in-law. 

“ So far, so good,” he said. “ You have passed successfully through 
your first ordeal ; but kingcraft does not merely consist of keeping watch 
and ward over one’s subjects, it also requires keeping watch and ward 
over their property ; a king should be a superintendent-general of police 
throughout his realm. Let us see your qualifications in that line too. 
My daughter’s ring has been stolen: I give you three days to bring 
the thief before me.” 

“ What sort of a ring was it?” inquired Crickey. 

“ Gold, with a diamond as large as a pea,” replied the Princess 
Royal, looking by no means scornfully. 

“To it, then, manneken,” chimed in the King, rubbing his hands with 
glee; “and, in order that your game should lie at your hand, you shall 
live in the palace and fare the same as myself; I do not do things by 
niggardly halves.” 

Crickey was shown into a splendid suite of apartments, and his 
supper was brought in. It was not altogether like the King’s, inas- 
much as he had only one serving-man behind his chair; but the supper 
was exquisite, such a one in fact as I would wager something you 
never sat down to even on Kermesse Sunday. He, who was some- 

what of a man of taste, enjoyed it thoroughly, and considered that a 
king’s was a very desirable livelihood, and, if he sat night after night 


to such a supper, he would shortly wax as plump and ruddy-cheeked 
as his brothers. 
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Next day, at early dawn, he took a stroll in the direction of Eerie 
Hollow, but did not meet the old woman. “ Never mind,” thought 
he, “ maybe I'll manage it by myself. Seek and find, you know.” 
Upon the stroke of noon he returned to the palace as hungry asa 
hunter, remembering the previous evening’s supper, and calculating, 
like a thoroughbred Fleming, that if he should fail of marrying the 
Princess Royal, he would at least enjoy three grand dinners. The 
dinner proved, of course, even better than the supper. When he 
finished the last mouthful, ‘Here goes number one!” said he aloud, 
wiping his mouth with his napkin. At these words the serving-man 
in attendance gave a sort of start: it was this rogue who had stolen 
the ring in concert with a fellow-servant. 

The next day little Peter lounged about the palace, scanning every 
face; but he did not discover the thief. He did not lose heart’s grace, 
sat down to dinner upon the first stroke of noon, ate it like one who 
thoroughly relished it, and, when he had done, “ Here goes number 
two!” he said, smacking his lips. 

The waiting-man, who was none other than the thief number two, 
turned pale and faint, and dropped a whole pile of plates. “T'll go 
and smoke a pipe with my rabbits,” thought Crickey, “ possibly they 
will give me a good hint. Godverdom! as his Majesty says.” So he 
lighted his clay, and sauntered down to the poultry-yard. 


IX. 


Wate Peterkin played with his rabbits, the two thieves were in 
close consultation, very perplexed what to do. As they were apparently 
found out, was it not their best policy to make a clean breast of it 
than wait until they should be racked into confession and restitution ? 
On the other hand, was the manneken a wizard? and was there no 
mistake about it? To make sure, they thought of putting his magic 
powers to the proof. They kneaded a piece of soft bread into a pellet, 
within which they hid the Princess’s ring, and crammed it down the 
throat of a splendid turkey-cock which was strutting in the midst of 
ducks, hens and geese, like a newly-appointed beadle at the head of a 
charity-school procession. ‘If he should so much as pretend to look 
for it there,” they said, “he must surely be a wizard, because there 
can be no better hiding-place.” 

Leaving his rabbits, little Peter noticed the big turkey-cock. 

“Ah, Master Gobble!” he cried, “what a jolly crop you have! 
I should like to see you to-morrow at dinner; it would be grand! 
An alderman with his chain! What say you?” 

“Gobble! gobble! gobble!” answered the simple, feathered biped. 

“Very kind of you, not to deny me the honour! [I'll just give 
orders about it, then,” 
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The two thieves, interpreting Crickey’s words after their own 
conscience, gave up their last doubt about his being a wizard. Down 
on their knees they flopped, and trembling all over, said, “ We see 
you know it all, Mynheer Manneken; but do, for God’s sake, do 
spare us!” 

Peter skipped round like a very grasshopper. “ Know it all, eh? 
do I?” said he. 

“Of course you do! We made Gobble gobble up the Princess’s 


This unexpected confession caught up Peter’s breath, but he soon 
recovered. 

“Ah! rogues,” replied he, in majestic tone and frown, “ you thought 
you could deceive me. No! Know that the man is not born who can. 
But, considering that you pleaded guilty, I'll temper justice with 
mercy ; I let you off. Look out for a halter elsewhere.” 

Then he caught up the turkey-cock, and ran to the King’s hall. 
“Sir,” cried he, “ here’s the thief!” 

“Who? Gobble!” 

“ Gobble himself.” 

“You don’t mean it! I always thought that magpies . . . I never 
could have believed that turkeys... After all, the influence of the 
habitat .. .” 

“ Precisely, your Majesty ; do at Rome, you know, what the Romans 
do. Gobble and I are two illustrations of the saying.” 

Poor Gobble was adjudged to immediate execution. The ring was 
found in his gizzard. Yet he was not guilty, and his case shows once 
more that appearances are unsafe guides to judge by. 

“The villain!” exclaimed the King. “ We shall eat him at dinner. 
I invite you, Manneken, but this time we shall talk about business.” 


X. 

Tur dinner was a feast, fit for a royal betrothal. The King had 
bidden all the lords and all the ladies of the Court. They drank a vat 
and a half of Louvain beer, and seven-and-twenty barrels of Brussels 
faro. The turkey, plentifully stuffed with chestnuts, was voted ex- 
quisite, and many a longing glance did little Peter turn towards 
Gobble. Those which the Princess Royal cast upon Peterkin were by 
no meaus ill-fayoured, neither did the King look at him with prejudice. 
“The imp,” thought he, “must decidedly be a wizard. If so, I don’t 
care for his sabots; he shall have my daughter. Wait awhile, we will 
soon know.” He beckoned his equerry, spoke to him in whispers, and 
motioned him off. 

At dessert two covered dishes were brought in. Within one was 
the Princess Royal’s ring, which Peterkin restored to her on bent 
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knee. The second was about to be uncovered, when the King cried: 
“Stop! If you are a magician, guess what is in it!” 

“ This time Iam caught,” thought little Peter; and casting a pitiful 
glance at the dish, said aloud: “Poor little Crickey, where are you 
now, eh ?” 

“Done again!” cried the King. “ You rogue of a manneken!” And 
he dealt him, out of joy, such a slap on the shoulder as might have 
felled an ox. 

The cover was removed; and, to little seh § amazement, within 
lay a grasshopper. 


XI. 


“Now,” continued the King, whose brains were unsettled from the 
joint effect of wonder and faro beer, “ you must wind it all up with 
three surprise bags.” 

“That is a nuisance,” thought little Peter, “and I'll shut his 
Majesty up for an old bore.” And continuing aloud, he said: “ Sur- 
prise bags, did you say? Agreed. I have lots of surprises in stock ; 
bring three, as big as you like.” 

When the three were brought in, he began :— 

“First bag! There was once upon a time a little sabot-lad feeding 
rabbits ; a burly lord came, puffing and blowing, and begged him to 
give him one. The lad did give it him, on condition that his lordship 
would kindly lend him the loan of his bright ruby nose for a target ; 
he agreed to the condition, and . . .” As he spoke, Crickey took out 
his pop-gun, and—bang! made a gold. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” cried the whole Court. “Bag him! Bag his 
lordship!” And his lordship of Nivelle was, though sputtering with 
rage and shame, thrust into the bag. 

Crickey continued: “Second bag! After the burly lord, came a 
pretty milkmaid. ‘What do you want for your rabbits, gentle shep- 
herd?” ‘ A kiss, pretty maid! ‘The pretty milkmaid offered her lips, 
and . 

” What ? you don’t mean tosay . . .?” blurted the King. “ That’s 
a wicked story !” 

“No, pa,” replied the Princess, blushing. 

“Bag her! Bag her Royal Highness!” shrieked the whole Court 
in frantic fun, and the Princess daintily went into the bag. 

“Third, and last bag!” pursued Crickey, whose spirits brightened 
with his success. “After the pretty milkmaid, came a right venerable 
father abbot. ‘Manneken, what must one do to come by one of your 
rabbits? ‘Kissmy...’” 


“Hush! I give her up!” shouted the King, clapping his hand 
over Crickey’s mouth. 












MANNEKEN. 


XII. 


Lirtte Perer invited his father and brothers to his wedding; taking 
care, as the saying is, to stuff hay in their sabots to improve their 
appearance. The wedding was truly grand. The King, at dessert, 
ate a whole hodful of peaches, and died of a surfeit. The young cony- 
herd forthwith exchanged his crook for his late Majesty’s sceptre. 
Although he had only served a seven-nights’ apprenticeship, he none 
the less ruled with rare wisdom. His statesmanship was generally 
ascribed to the magic of his whistle; for my part, I am of opinion 
that the whole secret lay in his holding Tabacks Parliamentum—I 
mean, smoking his pipe by himself, as he used to do in Boschfort 
Forest, and leaving his rabbits—I mean his subjects, alone. That 
is the reason why the Belgians, out of gratitude, erected to his memory, 
at the corner of Rue du Chéne, where he had left the wedding party 
just for a minute on his way from the Town Hall to St. Michael’s 
Church, a little bronze statue of him, which to this day bears his name, 
with a descriptive suffix. Being practical folks, who after the Horatian 
precept like to mix wile dulci, they use him as a fountain, and make 
him deal out water after his death as he dealt plenty over the land in 
his life-time. 

Manneken is the most ancient and freest, if not altogether the most 
seemly, burgess of the goodly and free city of Brussels. 

Every year at Kermesse-tide he is tricked out cap-d-pie, as grand as 
a cathedral beadle, in a tiny bi-cornered hat, a tiny embroidered coat, 
a tiny pair of breeches, a tiny sword, and nobody minds the cost, you 
know, because it is all through Manneken that Belgium is the first 
and foremost country in the world. Godverdoi! 
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Cuarter XXXIV. 


Tue long bright morning hung heavily on Kate’s hands, She wrote 
a description of the previous day’s adventures to her friend and 
partner; but that did not fill up all the time, though it carried her 
on well towards her midday chop. She tried to read, but an odd 
nervous anticipation distracted her attention. That Hugh Galbraith 
would make his appearance, she was quite sure—the only question 
was, when? Kate was too wise and womanly a woman, however, to 
be without the resource of needlework, which, as many a weary sister 
could testify, has a calming, satisfying influence of its own. She had 
carried with her a large piece of cloth appliqué work, and the 
intricacy of the pattern served to divert her thoughts. She had, how- 
ever, hardly thus disposed of an hour, when the sound of a rapidly- 
approaching cab woke the echoes of the dull little street. The sound 
came near, ceased an instant, and then the conveyance seemed to drive 
away. An uncomfortable, uneasy beating of the heart made Kate’s 
fingers unsteady. 

“What folly and weakness!” she exclaimed to herself. “I must 
conquer both.” 

“A gentleman for you, ma’am,” said the landlady, throwing open 
the door, and the next moment her hand was in Hugh Galbraith’s. 

“T had hoped to be here earlier, Mrs. Temple,” he said, in the 
easiest tone possible; for all his native pertinacity was roused and 
concentrated on preserving the character of friendship which he had 
adopted, until it led him—where ?—well, he did not at present care 
toask. “I had hoped to be earlier, but I was kept waiting for an 
immense time in Scotland Yard, and then sent to another office; 
however, here I am at last.” He laid aside his hat as he spoke, and 
sat down, uninvited, at the opposite side of the table. 

“ And I fear,” said Mrs. Temple, taking courage as she noticed his 
manner, and the tranquil glance with which he met her eyes—“ I fear 
you haye had your trouble for nothing.” 

“Not absolutely. The police are not quite without hopes of re- 
covering your money. They know that a certain swell-mobsman was 
at a sale of somebody’s stud, near Lillington, and they are on his 
tracks. If you knew the number of your note, I fancy it might be 
all right.” 


“Tt is very unfortunate! I drew it out of the bank the afternoon 
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before I started for London, last Monday, and as I was very busy, I 
omitted to enter the number—a disgraceful oversight for a woman of 
business,” she added smiling. 

“T fear you will haye to pay a rather heavy forfeit in consequence. 
By the way, the bank people would know the number! Why don’t 
you telegraph to them? I'l go to the nearest office and do it for 
you—they can telegraph back directly—and if you send me a line 
to-night, I can see the inspector to-morrow, the first thing.” He 
stretched out his hand towards his hat as he spoke. 

“Stop, stop!” cried Kate, “let me think for a moment.” 

“ There is really nothing to think about,” said Galbraith, who could 
not understand her hesitation, while she confusedly thought of all 
the mischief that would possibly and probably arise from his becoming 
mixed up with her affairs. It would be better to telegraph herself, 
so she said, looking earnestly into Galbraith’s grave eyes, and then 
she remembered her bankrupt condition. 

“But the nearest office is a long way off,” he urged— somewhere 
near Oxford Street, I suspect” (it was before the days of postab 
telegraphs)—“ better leave it to me.” 

“But the bank people will not tell you anything—they will only 
do so to me.” 

“T will telegraph in your name, and give your address.” 

“Then telegraph to Fanny!” cried Mrs. Temple eagerly. “She 
can go to the bank; they know her, and will give her the information, 
and she will lose no time.” 

“ What’s the hour now?” said Galbraith, looking at his watch— 
two-thirty— barely time. I wish I had not sent off my cab. I will 
drive down to the office as quickly as I can, and return immediately.” 

“T am sure, Sir Hugh ” began Mrs. Temple, but he was gone, 
and a vigorous slam of the front door announced his exit. “ He is 
really very good,” thought Kate. ‘It is a great pity we ever became 
enemies, or that he made the ridiculous mistake of fancying himself 
in love with me. He has evidently got over it, and is anxious I 
should think so. I must not on any account seem to look on him as 
a lover, but accept his friendship frankly! I wonder why he is 
coming back—he has said his say, and we really have very few topics 
in common? Perhaps he will not return. He is wonderfully alert— 
quite another creature !” 

But he did return, and sooner than she thought possible. 

“TI have accomplished my errand,” he said cheerfully, reseating 
himself in the place he had occupied, and throwing open the front of 
his overcoat, as if he intended staying. 

“But you must forgive me for exercising a little discretionary 
variation from your instructions. I sent the message straight to the 
bank—there was really no time to spare.” 
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“T suppose it was best; but I trust you used my name. The 
whole of Pierstoffe would be hysterical with curiosity if yow tele- 
graphed on my behalf!” 

“T am not quite blockhead enough to do so,” replied Galbraith a 
little indignantly. “I daresay,” looking at his watch, “you'll have 
the answer before six.” 

“T hope and trust he is not going to sit there and wait for it,” 
thought Kate. His next words reassured her,— 

“Tf you can post to me by six, I shall get the note to-night. There 
is my address,” laying his card on the table; ‘and I know yours is 
the pen of a ready writer.” 

Mrs. Temple smiled, and tried to keep back a slight blush that 
would come in spite of her. 

“It’s so unfortunate that I—I mean my friend Mr. Tom, is away, 
or I should not have given you all this trouble; but indeed, 
Hugh” (the name slipped out quite unnoticed by her, so accus- 
tomed had she been for years to think and speak of him as “ Hugh.” 
He shot a quick, keen glance at her, saw her unconsciousness, and 
shaded his face with his hand for a moment while she finished her 
sentence)—“ indeed, you need do nothing further in the matter. To- 
morrow I shall be liberated, for I am certain to have money from 
Fanny, and I can follow up the quest myself, if you will be so good 
as to tell me the proper quarter to apply to.” 

“ Ah,” said Galbraith, looking at her, “then you did not go down 
to your solicitor as you said you would ?” 

“No,” she returned; then, laughing at his suspicious air, added, 
“T have one, nevertheless, I am sorry to say ; but on second thoughts 
I resolved to send home for what I required.” 

“T suspect you had not the wherewithal to charter a cab,” said he, 
laughing. “That came of being too proud to borrow a little filthy 
lucre from me.” 

“ A cab, indeed!” cried Kate. “Do you suppose a hard-working 
tradeswoman like myself, up in town on troublesome business, would 
indulge in cabs? No; an omnibus is the extent“of my luxury. At 
any rate, I shall be in funds to-morrow, and able to manage my own 
affairs, so pray take no further trouble. I do not see why I need 
write to you to-night. I can see the inspector and give him the 
number of the note myself.” 

“You must not think of doing so,” replied Galbraith, very 
earnestly. “It is not pleasant for a delicate, refined woman to go 
about alone to these places. I cannot allow you to do so, unless, 
indeed, you will let me accompany you. Besides, as I began the 
affair, you had much better let me finish it. ‘lwo inquirers wiil only 
create confusion.” 

Kate thought a moment. “Has my name appeared at all ?” 
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“No,” said Galbraith ; “there was no necessity to mention it. A 
lady had lost her purse, and I was the agent in the matter.” 

If, then, no one was to know of her being even temporarily mixed 
up with her enemy, she would not mind so much. 

“Well, then, as you are so good,” she said slowly, and looking 
down, fairly beaten by his pertinacity and resolution. “I suppose a 
day or two will see it ended one way or the other? If not, you must 
promise me to give it up. I can always get my solicitor to assist me, 
you know.” 

“Ay, and he will charge no end of six-and-eightpences! Believe 
me, you had better leave it to your unpaid attaché.” 

“ Let me substitute unattached assistant,” said Kate, laughing and 
colouring most becomingly, “and I agree.” 

“So be it,” returned Sir Hugh thoughtfully, “so be it;” after an 
instant’s pause he added, “ and you will write, then, this evening ?” 

“ Yes, I will write.” 

“ As soon as I have seen the police people in the morning, I will 
come here. In the meantime, what a frightfully dull day you will 
have of it !” , 

“T do not mind being alone—at least I should not if I had not an 
interview with a solicitor before me,” she replied with a little sigh. 

“ How long do you remain in town?” asked Galbraith, standing up 
and taking his hat, yet lingering still. 

“That depends on my solicitor. I hope to leave on Tuesday. It 
is not very cheerful here.” 

“T should think not. I must say good morning, Mrs. Temple.” 

“Good morning, Sir Hugh. By-the-by, I shall be out to-morrow 
morning, so pray do not take the trouble of coming all this way—a 
note will tell me all that is necessary.” 

His face clouded over. ‘I believe you are frank enough to speak 
the real truth,” he said. “Do you distinctly wish me to stay away ?” 

Kate hesitated; she half wished he would, but only half. More- 
over, if she forbade his visits, would it not be confessing that she did 
not consider him emancipated from his character of a lover? No, she 
would secure his kindly, friendly feeling—that would be some provi- 
sion against future difficulties, So, looking straight into his eyes, she 
said with a bright smile,— 

“No, I do not. You know we can be friends for a few days 
while the shop is out of sight, and inequalities forgotten,” and she 
held out her hand. 

Galbraith took it quickly, pressing it for an instant almost painfully 
tight. “ Friends, anyhow,” said he, “shop or no shop!” Then, turn- 
ing away with the words, “Till to-morrow, then,” he left the house. 

When he was gone, Kate sat down, leaning her elbows on the table 
and burying her face in her hands. “I wonder if Iam doing right in 
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letting him have so much of his own way? Will he think me a 
treacherous wretch by-and-by? What can I do? I cannot forego 
my rights to save his feelings. I am almost stupid enough to do so; 
but what would Tom and Fanny say! I could not be so weak; 
besides, I may never succeed, and if I fail I shall hate him again— 
there is such unreasoning prejudice in his contemptuous disregard 
and disbelief in any caste save his own. He chooses from some whim 
to credit me with an ancestry, because he knows nothing about it. I 
almost wish I had no drop of so-called gentle blood in my veins, were 
it only to contradict his theories. How out of place such a feudal 
individual is in the middle of the nineteenth century, and yet——” 
What extenuations her intellect or heart might have urged on 
Hugh’s behalf remained unsuggested, for the landlady put in her 
head. 

“T was thinking, ma’am, as the gentleman is gone, you'll be want- 
ing your tea.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Small, I shall be glad of some.” 

Meantime Galbraith walked away south-eastwards, in deep self- 
communing. 

There was no mistake about it. Mrs. Temple had called him 
“ Hugh” familiarly, unconsciously ; and never had the harsh name 
sounded sweetly to him before. It was impossible she could have 
made such a mistake (as she would have considered it) had she not 
thought of him tolerably often; not as Sir Hugh Galbraith, Bart., 
of Kirby Grange, but as one near enough, if not dear enough, to be 
enshrined in her memory as “Hugh” simply. What did it mean? 
When he so abruptly, and almost rudely, asked her to be his wife, her 
tone and manner indieated complete freedom from the least tendency 
to reciprocate his feelings. The most conceited blockhead that ever 
curled his whiskers and waxed his moustaches could not mistake it for 
concealed preference or any other sentimental indication. It was as 
downright a refusal as ever man received, though not unfeeling. Yet 
—she called him “Hugh!” Was she coming round to him? Gal- 
braith’s veins thrilled at the idea. Though by no means a self-con- 
ceited man, like most others of his stamp, it never occurred to his 
mind that any woman in the world was too good for him. Still Mrs. 
Temple had hitherto been an unattainable good ; and now a gleam of 
hope, faint though it was, seemed to dazzle him. But how about those 
battles which he had fought with himself during his lonely rambles 
and cruisings in the north? He had then come to the conclusion 
that it was well, after all, he had been rejected, though he should never 
again have the chance of finding such a glorious helpmate as Kate 
would be; but that past of hers, which she was so unwilling to reveal, 
what did it contain? Nothing really bad—nothing. Of that his 
whole heart acquitted her ; but something brought upon her by others, 
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that was possible, and would he not brave that for her sake? Yes, 
if she had loved him; but was it not well that she did not? Hugh 
Galbraith was sensitively alive to the honour of the family name. 
True, his father had somewhat tarnished it, but not in the world’s 
estimation, for he (Hugh) had helped him to pay his debts; but to 
marry 2 woman who was in any way touched by disgrace, no weak- 
ness would tempt him to such a step he once thought, and now acci- 
dent, the drift of a woman’s fancy, was perhaps his only safeguard. 
If, therefore, the unconscious use of his name was an indication that 
the tide was turning in his favour, would it not be wise to seek safety 
in flight, instead of courting danger by every means in his power ? 
Common sense had no hesitation in answering, but passion, imagina- 
tion, and self-will are a troublesome team; and if Galbraith could 
have brought himself even to will obedience to the dictates of pru- 
dence, I doubt if he could have followed them, though it is a moot 
point. “To will” anything is, I suppose, to do it; but this is not 
a metaphysical treatise. Willing or not, Galbraith determined to see 
the present act of the drama played out. “If I impress her with an 
idea of my friendly interest, she may open her heart and tell me her 
story. She is evidently very much isolated; and at any rate for the 
next three ‘or four days I shall have her all to myself in this wilder- 
ness of brick and mortar.” 


So reflecting, Galbraith hailed a hansom and rattled away to his 
club. 


The next morning, having been relieved from her embarrassing 
penniless condition by a post-office order from Fanny, enclosed in an 
effusive letter, full of dismay and sympathy, Kate sallied forth to leave 
a note she had written, requesting an interview the following morn- 
ing at Mr. Wall’s office, intending to assure herself that he had arrived 
the previous night. 

Her note to Galbraith had cost her much thought. The “reply 
wire,’ as it is familiarly termed in busy offices, did not reach her till 
seven o'clock the evening before; and she decided to enclose the tele- 
gram as it was, which she did, merely saying, “'This moment received. 
Yours, with many thanks, K. T.” 

She felt a joyous feeling of relief at being able once more to walk 
boldly forth, and this buoyancy carried her lightly and rapidly to her 
destination. 

She was recognised by the clerk, who sat in a sort of wooden cage 
near the door, where he noted down the entrances of the seekers of 
justice or injustice, and he paid her immediate and polite attention. 

“Note for Mr. Wall, madam? Certainly, it shall be given to him 
directly he arrives.” 

. “Tam told he was to return last night.” 
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“Unfortunately he is detained at Dieppe by a severe cold, and fears 
he cannot travel till Monday.” 

“T am very, very sorry for every reason;” and Kate felt almost 
choked with a lump that would rise in her throat. 

“ Will you step in, madam, and speak to Mr. Wreford ?” 

“No, thank you; it would be of no avail.” She turned away, all 
her buoyancy gone—everything seemed against her. Five pounds 
lost, and another costly week in London probably before her, while 
her presence was so sorely needed at Pierstoffe. She felt too much 
cast down to face the long walk back, so she took refuge in an 
omnibus. 

The next day was Sunday, a rather wearisome day under any 
circumstances, but doubly so in a small temporary London lodging. 

Kate was half amused, half angry with herself for the sort of disap- 
pointment she had felt at the nonappearance of Galbraith on the 
previous day. She was naturally anxious, though not very hopeful, 
about her five pounds; but over and above this motive she would 
have been thankful for the seasonable break in the depressing mono- 
tony of the day, which his presence, and perhaps a little argument, 
would have afforded. 

To-day he would not ‘of course come. Men like him generally 
went away somewhere to avoid the sepulchral aspect of a London 
sabbath. Moreover a Sunday visit implied a certain degree of inti- 
macy. “To be sure,” thought Kate, as she tied on her bonnet before 
going to church, “ our acquaintance is altogether exceptional—a sort 
of byway not amenable to the rules that govern the turnpike-roads of 
good society.” 

She walked some distance to hear a celebrated preacher, and then, 
as the weather, though not wet, was dull and chill and misty, resigned 
herself to remain indoors, made up a bright fire, and drawing a low 
folding-chair—the only tolerably comfortable seat in the room near 
the hearth—selected the toughest book of those provided by Tom 
Reed’s kindly thought, and settled herself for a few hours’ reading. 
But her attention was not quite so steady as she expected; she caught 
herself listening to the passing vehicles, which were few and far 
between, although she had quite made up her mind that Galbraith 
would not come on Sunday. 

Half an hour had hardly passed thus, when something drove up 
very rapidly and stopped suddenly. Then an impatient rap with the 
diminutive knocker, which sounded on the thin, unseasoned wood more 
like “the woodpecker tapping on the hollow beech tree” than the 
regulation “thunder claps” which “ Jeames’’ used to discharge upon 
aristocratic entrances before bells had superseded knockers. The next 
moment Galbraith was bidding her ‘‘ Good morning.” 

“ Could not manage to come up here yesterday till it was later than 
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you might have liked,” he began, drawing a chair opposite her, as she 
resumed her seat, making himself quite-at home, to Kate’s amuse- 
ment; yet her amusement was tinged with shades of compassion and 
regret. “I did not get your note till nearly twelve o'clock yesterday,” 
continued Galbraith. “I stayed at the club till after the last delivery 
the night before, and began to think you had changed your mind, and 
were going to cast me adrift. However, your note explained all, 
short as it was. I have received very few letters from ladies in my 
life, and I have always understood that brevity is not their charac- 
teristic, but yours was literally but three words.” 

“Yet it told you all that was necessary,” said Kate smiling. 

“Very true. Well, when I got down to the Street Station 
the inspector was gone away somewhere, and I had to wait some time. 
He was very glad to get the number of the note, and said he thought 
they might manage it now. That is literally all I have to tell you, 
Mrs. Temple.” 

“Thank you very much.” Then, after a little pause, she added, 
“Of course I must give some reward; there will be something to 
pay ?” 

“ A mere trifle. The police are paid for their work by Government, 
and I dare say you contribute quite enough in the shape of taxes 
towards their maintenance.” 

There was a pause—neither knew exactly what to say next, though 
their hearts were full enough. 

“ And are you off on Tuesday ?” asked Sir Hugh at last. 

“No. I am sorry to say I find the solicitor I wanted to see does 
not return till Monday, and ” (with a sign) “he may not return even 
then. So I have not a very lively prospect before me; and I want 
so much to return.” 

“Tt is very annoying,” said Galbraith sympathisingly, though a 
subdued smile lit up his eyes. ‘“ However, I hope you will have as 
little as possible to do with lawyers and law.” 

“Tam on the brink of a lawsuit, I believe,” replied Kate, urged by 
she knew not what impulse to approach the deep but narrow gulf 
between them, of which her companion was so unconscious. 

“Well, pull up before you are absolutely over,” said Galbraith 
earnestly. “I was once very near going in for one myself.” 

_. “ Why did you not ?” she asked, gazing away into the fire. 

“ Because I got what I wanted without it.” 

“T will give up mine on the same terms,” retorted Kate, with a 
thoughtful smile. “Perhaps my adversary may come to some accom- 
modation, as it is termed. ‘Tell me, have you ever found any trace of 
the lady you were in search of ?” 

“ What lady ?’ asked Galbraith, looking puzzled. 

“ Perhaps I am indiscreet in alluding to the subject ; but in a letter 
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I once wrote for you, you made some inquiries about your uncle’s, or 
some relation’s widow.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. I am not in the habit of thinking of her as 
a lady. You mean Mrs. Travers. No; we can find no trace of her 
whatever. It is very curious,” he continued musingly, “the way she 
has vanished. I mean, I cannot account for her rejection of my 
offers ; it is not in keeping with what I imagine the character of her 
class.” 

“ What was her class ?” 

“'Tradespeople ; at least, I heard she was niece or relation to a man 
who used to supply old Travers with fishing-tackle. I think Travers 
took the lodgings, where he met her, through him, She was daughter 
to the woman of the house. Whether she acted as servant or not, I 
do not know; at any rate, she fascinated my deluded relative; but if 
the right will had not turned up she should have had a tussle for the 
property.” 

“Do you imagine she will ever try to disturb your possession of 
it?” asked Kate, leaning forward to replace a piece of coal which had 
fallen from the fire. 

“No; that is quite out of the question. The will could not be 
upset ; but I confess it is very hard lines for her to be sent adrift | 
upon the world without a rap, after living in luxury for a few years.” 

“It seems cruelly unjust.” 

“It does,” returned Galbraith thoughtfully ; “and I always fancy 
poor old Travers must have found out some wrongdoing of hers to 
induce him to make so great a change in his intentions. My own 
idea,” he went on, as if speaking to himself, “is that there was some- 
thing going on between her and that clerk.” 

“What clerk ?” asked Kate quietly. 

“Ford, the manager. He knew her before her marriage—knew 
her well, from what he has admitted to me; and there was always 
something devilish queer, a sort of sentimental kind of restraint in 
his tone when speaking of her, that suggested the notion that all was 
not right. Then there was the five hundred pounds bequeathed to 
Ford in the first will, and never mentioned in the second. I think it 
is all very suspicious !” 

“What do you suspect?” said Kate, rising and taking a paper 
screen from the chimney-piece to shade her face. 

“Various delinquencies,” returned Galbraith with a grim smile. 
“ Perhaps they agreed to marry, and share the money after the poor 
old fellow’s death. If such a thing came to his knowledge—and a 
stray letter or a moment’s incaution might betray them—such a will 
as Travers left would be the best sort of revenge.” 


“But have they married—this Mr. Ford and your friend’s widow ?” 
asked Kate. 
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“No—not that I know of; though they may. I can hardly be- 
lieve Ford to be as ignorant of her whereabouts as he pretends. They 
may have married privately, but in any case I do not think either can 
disturb me. I hope you are as safe to win your cause, whatever it 
may be, as I am in my possession !” 

“T should expect any wickedness from a woman base enough to 
plan marriage with another during her husband’s lifetime.” 

“Well it is only my supposition, Mrs. Temple, and you must 
remember her perception of right and wrong was no doubt much less 
delicate and acute than that of a woman of your class. It is absurd 
to attribute the feelings and motives of our grade to those in a lower 
strata.” , 

«My class,’ ‘our grade,” repeated Kate, turning her eyes full 
upon him. “ What difference is there between your cousin’s wife and 
myself? I keep a small shop—I let lodgings——” 

“ With as fatal a result,” put in Galbraith, an unusual sparkle of 
fun gleaming in his eyes. The remark was irresistible. 

“Hush, hush,” returned Kate good-humouredly, pleased at the 
lightness of his tone. “ We have agreed to forget all temporary 
insanities ; but why should not this lady—well, this young woman— 
not possess as keen a sense of honour as you credit me with ?” 

“ Because it’s not natural. She might be honest enough to keep 
from any wrongdoing during her husband’s lifetime, but not have 
the delicacy to resist planning what would do him no actual material 
harm. It is the associations, the habits of life, the tone of everyone 
and everything around that makes a gentlewoman what she is, or 
ought to be.” 

“*Qught to be’ is well put in, Sir Hugh. Does nature, which is, 
after all, the groundwork for our embroideries—forgive a professional 
illustration—does nature count for nothing? The true kindly in- 
stincts of the heart—and, remember, the highest good breeding is but 
the outward and visible sign of this inward grace—will often make 
the humblest woman act with both delicacy and tact. Have you 
never met with absolute vulgarity in high places? And let me 
assure you, though you choose to imagine me—I scarce know what— 
my people are and were what I am, shopkeepers, not on a large 
scale.” 

“T do not care what they were. I only know you look like a 
princess very slightly disguised.” As Galbraith said this he leant 
his arms upon the table, looking straight at her, pleasantly, frankly, 
but not in the least like a lover. 

“T claim to be more than a princess, whatever my faults may be,” 
returned Kate, speaking softly as if to herself. “TI claim to be a true- 
hearted woman.” 


A silence ensued, which both felt to be dangerous, yet Galbraith 
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dared not speak. At length Kate’s thoughts, having shot along some 
curiously interwoven lines of association, suddenly stopped on the 
topic of Galbraith’s antagonism. 

“ But why have you so strong an antipathy to this woman—this 
widow ?” 

“T certainly had a very strong antipathy to her.” 

“Had?” repeated Kate. “Is it, then, passed by ?” 

“Well, yes; one generally feels more amiable to a defeated 
enemy.” ’ 

“True ; still why did you hate her? Did she injure you?” 

*‘She did. She extinguished the hopes of my whole life,” returned 
Galbraith earnestly. ‘“‘‘l'ravers always led me to suppose I was to be 
his heir, and I had perfect trust in his justice. He was as cold and 
dry and hard as a piece of granite, and he was a gentleman of the 
same blood as myself; if it did not sound absurd to talk of sym- 
pathy (I have picked up the word from you, Mrs. Temple) between 
two such men as Travers and myself, I should say there was a good 
deal. I really felt like a son, or rather a younger brother, towards 
him. If he had come to grief, I would have shared my last shilling 
with him ; not as a mere duty, for I owed him that much, but gladly ; 
and then to find him throwing me over for a mere bit of vulgar 
prettiness, a girl nearly young enough to be his grand-daughter—not 
even a gentlewoman!—at his age! I never felt so disgusted, by 
heaven! Iwas as much cut up at having my respect for the old man 
destroyed, as at seeing my prospects go overboard. Nor do I believe 
Travers would ever have been so unjust, so unlike himself, if a strong 
pressure had not been brought to bear upon him. I think his ulti- 
mate action proves that he found he had made a mistake, and was 
anxious to atone. Still he must have had some strong reason for 
disinheriting the wife ; and they lived peacefully together to the last. 
That is the strangest part of the story,” added Galbraith thought- 
fully. 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Kate, who had listened with avidity and a 
beating heart to this long speech—unusually long for Galbraith—and 
now only forced herself to speak, lest her silence should permit him to 
wander from the subject. ‘I cannot, indeed, wonder at your hating 
this obnoxious woman.” She was unconscious of the earnest, appeal- 
ing gaze she poured into his eyes as she spoke, but it riveted his 
attention, and swept the wicked widow and ‘his wrongs out of his 
thoughts. “Still,” urged Kate, speaking soft and low, “she may 
have been innocent of any intention to harm you. She might have 
been very poor and desolate, as I think I suggested to you once 
before, and poverty is more terrible than you can know—real poverty. 
When your kinsman asked her to be his wife, she knew nothing of 


you or your hopes; she may never haye influenced him against you. 
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Are you sure that in your anger you did nothing to offend this Mr. 
Travers?” How strange it was to speak thus of her dead husband to 
her foe ! 

“Why, yes. I certainly wrote a letter on the spur of the moment 
which could not be exactly pleasant to him or the female he had been 
pleased to bestow his name on. But I don’t regret it; I should do 
the same thing again. However, he did not like it, for he never 
replied, and I only heard vague reports of him for the next two or 
three years. Then came the news of his death, and of that infamous 
first will, The widow wrote me an insolent letter through her 
solicitors, offering me a third of the property as a free gift; but the 
idea of being under an obligation to her for what ought to have been 
my own, was more than I could stand,” and Galbraith, warming with 
his subject, started up as if to pace the room; but its narrow limits 
forbid that favourite exercise, so he resumed his seat, and listened 
attentively to his companion’s words, 

“Tt was not such an illiberal offer after all,” she was saying 
thoughtfully. 

“I grant that. It was more; it was rather an extraordinary offer, 
and meant to keep me quiet; for I fancy she knew the second will 
existed, or feared I might find a flaw in the first. Of course, had I 
agreed to accept her terms, I could have made no move against her 
under the first will; and no one could have foreseen that a curious 
accident should have led Ford to discover the second one. For- 
tunately he was an honest man, or, rather, rational enough not to 
risk a felony, so he handed it over to my solicitors or her solicitors, 
and it was all right.” 

“For you—yes! Then, the sum of your opinion is, that this 
Mrs. Travers strove to alienate your benefactor’s affections from you ; 
was found out in some disgraceful intrigue; was ready to bribe you to 
silence, and to destroy the will made by her husband under the in- 
fluence of his just indignation against her ?” 

“Yes; that is a tolerably accurate outline.” 

“ Never say again that you are an unimaginative man, Sir Hugh 
Galbraith,” said Mrs. Temple slowly, in an altered voice. “ You 
have built up an ingenious theory on very small foundation.” 

“ Perhaps so. I confess this woman’s disappearance has puzzled 
me. Sometimes I think it shows that she is all right, with more in 
her than I gave her credit for. Sometimes I think her keeping out of 
my way a confession of guilt; still I don’t like to think of her being 
in want or difficulty. And, by Jove, I will find her! But I must 
have bored you with my affairs, Mrs. Temple. One of the privileges 
of friendship, you know! I can’t tell how it is, but I think I talk 
more to you than to any one else.” 

“T am interested in your story, Sir Hugh; that is the reason. But 
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I tell you candidly I am disposed to take sides with the widow against 
ou.” 

ne That of course. You are always in opposition. Still I fancy I 

am right in the main. I have heard traits of Mrs. Travers—small 

indications of the:current, that show she is grasping and selfish and 

mean. She cannot be so pretty either! Ford said she had reddish 

hair, and-of course she was bad style.” 

“T suppose she was,” said Kate composedly ; “ but if she were to 
make any attempt to disturb you?” 

“Oh, I should fight every inch of ground. If my whole fortune 
went in law, she should have none of it.” 

* Would you resist a just claim ?” 

“Tt could not be just, you see. Nothing could upset the last will.” 

Kate sighed. 

“T have been trespassing on you unconscionably,” said Galbraith. 
“The shades of evening are closing, and I had better go. If you 
admit me to-morrow, I‘ will promise not to prose about myself.” 

“To-morrow, ’ returned Kate dreamily. “Are you coming to- 
morrow ?” 

“Yes, of course,” cried Galbraith boldly, though for half a second 
he had hesitated whether he should say so, or ask permission to come. 
“T hope to bring you your money to-morrow. When is this solicitor 
of yours to return ?;” 

“To-morrow, I hope,” said Kate with a sigh. 

“T suspect you will be in the down-belows until you see him.” 

“ And perhaps after,” she said smiling. “Good-bye, Sir Hugh.” 


“The fight will be a bitter one,” thought Kate, as she sat alone 
after her tea, “But Iam bound to carry it through. In justice to 
myself I must show that my poor husband never for a moment doubted 
me. I wonder if Hugh Galbraith’s friendship,”—even in her thoughts 
she emphasised “ friendship,” —* will stand the test of discovering my 
identity with ‘the female to whom his cousin was pleased to give his 
name!’ Will not the surreptitious winning of his well — 
regard, be my crowning iniquity ? Oh, Hugh! I do not want to rob 
you of what ought,‘ indeed, to be your own.” 





But Monday brought no Mr. Wall, nor Tuesday, nor Wednesday ; 
nevertheless they brought Hugh Galbraith with almost undeviating 
regularity to the commonplace little cottage, which was a corner of 
paradise, though an uneasy paradise to him. 

Kate felt a little worried by his visits. She felt she ought not to 
allow them ; but she was an exceedingly unconventional woman, and a 
fearless one. Moreover, she was interested in her visitor. She did 
not acknowledge it to herself, but she would have missed him. Thera 
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was 2 subtle pleasure to her in the sense that she was charming to 
him; that Kate Temple was thus revenging the injuries of Catherine 
Travers. Yet she did not intend any cruelty, any real revenge. 
“ When he knows who I am, he will find the knowledge sufficiently 
repulsive to give me no more trouble,” she thought ; “and if he is 
brought to confess that he did Mrs. Travers injustice, he may agree to 
reasonable arrangements with Mrs. Temple. 

It was very strange to have him sitting there familiarly with her 
by the fireside in the dusk of the October evenings, just as he might 
have sat with her in her more stately home had he come back from 
India on good terms with her husband. No, not exactly. Hugh 
Galbraith would never have permitted his eyes and voice to speak the 
language they often did—friendship notwithstanding—had he known 
her as his cousin’s wife; and as she thought so, her heart leaped up 
in a great throb of delight to know that she was free. 

It was very strange to be thus swept by the eddy of her life’s 
current into this still pool for an instant’s rest before she was hurried 
on again into the rapids. Strange, but also delightful—more delight- 
ful than she confessed even to herself. But then it was only an 
instant’s lull. It must not, should not, last longer. 


CuapteR XXXY. 


‘Tue only result of Mrs. Temple’s daily visits of inquiry to the office 
of Messrs. Wall and Wreford was the promised communication from 
Captain Gregory, enclosing a letter of his late father’s with his sig- 
nature, which she placed carefully with the documents Tom Reed had 
left her for Mr. Wall’s information. Kate felt greatly tempted to 
proceed to Doctors’ Commons and compare the writing with that upon 
the will, but she feared to take any step without either Reed’s or Mr. 
Wall’s knowledge. She therefore strove to possess her soul in patience 
till the moment for action came. - 

Tom wrote also. He had paid the last tribute of respect to the 
remains of his chief, and hoped to be in London within another week. 
So far there was a slight movement in her enforced stagnation. At 
last, on Thursday morning, when she had gone down to the office more 
mechanically than hopefully, she found good tidings. Mr. Wall had 
arrived the night before, had been at the office that morning for half 
an hour, had read his letters, and left word that he would be happy 
to see Mrs. Travers the next day at eleven. (She had left no address, 
not liking to acknowledge that she bore a feigned name at her 
lodgings.) 

This sudden fulfilment of her long-delayed hope sent her back to 
her temporary abode somewhat tremulous, with a curious confusion of 
thought seething and bubbling round one central idea. “To-morrow 
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{ am to lay the first charge in the mine that is to shatter Hugh’s for- 
tunes! Will he ever accept the fragments back from the hands that 
wrought the mischief ?” 

She felt that in her present mood she could not meet Galbraith, so 
purposely made a long détour in order to reach her lodgings after his 
usual hour for calling. 

“The gentleman has been here, ma’am,” said the landlady, as she 
opened the door. ‘ He was very sorry to miss you, and asked to come 
in and write a note: it’s on the table.” 

Kate walked in, looked at it, and then stirred the fire, took off her 
bonnet and wraps, and even folded them up with mechanical neatness, 
before she opened the missive. How would this straightforward, 
rather rigid nature judge her? Would she not seem false and double- 
dealing in his eyes? Would not his idea of his cousin’s widow be on 
the whole confirmed by the line of conduct she had adopted? What 
did he write about ? Perhaps to say he was obliged to leave town and 
should not see her again. She hoped so; it would be better and wiser. 
She opened the note, and coloured with pleasure to find her conjec- 
ture wrong. 

“So sorry not to find you,” ran the epistle, in large, ugly, but 
legible writing ; “for I cannot call to-morrow. Obliged to run down 
to see my sister at Richmond; but hope to call the day after with 
some intelligence of your five pounds. I trust you have caught the 
lawyer at last, and found all right.—Yours very truly, Hucn Gat- 
BRAITS.” 

Something had been begun below, and had been carefully oblite- 
rated. She had to-morrow, then, perfectly clear for her interview, 
and for reflection afterwards; but the day after she would see him for 
the last time as a friend, probably for the last time in any character. 
Soon he would be a bitterer, probably a more contemptuous foe than 
ever. And then the thought arose—ought she to see him again? 
Would it not be wiser and kinder to avoid any further interviews ? 
She blushed to think she had not hitherto avoided them as she ought 
—she might! Well, now she would check the culpable weakness ; she 
would be firm. If it were possible, after her interview with Mr. Wall 
the next day, she would leave town on Saturday, and send a few lines 
of polite acknowledgment to Galbraith. Of the lost five pounds they 
had almost ceased to speak. She felt it was now but an excuse for 
meeting. Not altogether blinded by his tolerable assumption of 
friendliness, Kate had formed but a faint idea of the depth and reality 
of Galbraith’s passion for her. In truth, though mature in some 
ways, especially in a genial mellowness, resulting from richness of 
nature rather than the ripening of time, Kate was only learning the 
ABC of love. As yet she did not quite recognise the direction in 
which her own feelings were drifting. The ice of an uncongenial 
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marriage closing over the warm currents of her heart kept it pure and 
free from all the false mirage-like shadows of the real deity, but ready 
to receive the fullest, deepest, most indelible impression of the true 
god once he either smiled or frowned upon her. 

As to her lover, whatever chance of recovery he might have had 
before, the last week of quiet, delicious intercourse’ had utterly swept 
away ; and with all the force of his will he resolved that nothing but 
her own resolute rejection of him should separate them. Her past 
might be doubtful. He felt certain she could explain everything. 
That any shadow of dishonour should ever dim those frank, fearless 
eyes, he would not for a moment believe. Whatever was in the past 
or future, the spell of her presence had struck the imprisoned foun- 
tain of youth and joy that had so long lain congealed in the dark 
recesses of his soul, and all the world was changed to him. 


Having fully determined to explain everything to:Mr. Wall, and 
arrange, if possible, to leave town the next day without seeing Gal- 
braith, Kate started to keep her appointment. It was ;nearly two 
years since she had gone into that well-remembered room, with a 
suppressed sensation of bitter wrath and defeat, to place the will that 
laid her fortunes low in the hands of the lawyer, and. now she was 
taking the first step towards the recovery of her rights with feelings 
not a whit less painful. 

“Well, Mrs. Travers,” said Mr. Wall a little ‘stiffly, “this is a 
very unexpected visit indeed. I thought you had disappeared 
altogether.” 

“ And you are not the least glad to see me ?” 

She took the lawyer’s wrinkled hand as she spoke, smiling with 
pleasant reproachfulness. 

“T confess I should have been better pleasedyhad you treated me 
with more confidence, of which I flatter myself I am not undeserving,” 
replied Mr. Wall, visibly relaxing. 

“You deserve, and you have my confidence, my; dear sir. I know 
you are displeased at my concealing my abode from you.” 

“Tam, and naturally. Nor was it judicious to have for your sole 
confidante a young man—a young man of attractive manners and 
appearance,” he interrupted. 

“ Instead of one older, certainly, but similar in other’ respects.” 

“Ah, my dear lady, that will not do,” returned Mr. Wall, smiling 
in spite of himself, so sweetly and brightly was this morsel of trans- 
parent flattery offered. 

“ Well, well, Mr. Wall, let us speak seriously. Iam going to tell 
you everything—everything—-under the seal of confession. Had you 
known my abode you would have persecuted me to accept Sir Hugh 
Galbraith’s splendid offer of three hundred a year, would you not ?” 
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“T certainly would have urged your acceptance of it,” he re- 
turned, entrenching himself behind his professional manner once 
more. 

“ Well, you sce I have escaped that by concealing my whereabouts,” 
resumed his clieut. ‘ Moreover, my chief reason for hiding it was to 
save you the shock you would have probably felt had you known that 
I had made up my mind to keep a shop, instead of adopting any gen- 
teeler method of earning my bread.” 

“A shop!” echoed Mr. Wall, infinitely surprised, not to say hor- 
rified. ‘ My late respected friend and client’s name over a shop!” 

“Considering that you believe your respected client capable of 
leaving the wife he professed to love unprovided for, penniless, to 
battle alone with the world, you have no right to exclaim at any 
honest use I may put his name to,” said Kate very quietly. “But- 
as I have a higher opinion of him than you have, and never 
will believe that he was guilty of the cruel will you accept, I pre- 
served the respect due—you would say to his name, I say due to his 
natural prejudices—and did not put his name over my—shop,”—a. 
little pause, an arch smile as she pronounced the obnoxious word. 
“Nay, more, Mr. Wall; I dropped the name altogether.” 

“Have you been living under a false name, then ?” asked Mr. Wall 
drily, in a tone which implied the highest moral disapprobation, and 
not only expressed his real feeling, but was a guid pro quo for the 
tone of quiet rebuke she had adopted, and which nettled the orthodox 
lawyer, as showing too high a spirit of independence for a woman, and 
a poor woman to boot. Mr. Wall was a very good, honest man, but 
thoroughly imbued with the “ respectability worship ” which pervades 
so large and so valuable a section of English life. He flattered himself 
that he had the presumptuous young widow, who was after all only 
reduced to her original nothingness by her husband’s eccentric will, 
at his foot, morally, by the admission she had just made. “ You have 
been living under a false name, then ?” 

s ,“ Precisely,” she replied, looking straight into his eyes, with an ex- 
pression he did not quite like, and very different from the smile that 
played upon her softly-curved lips. 

“ And may I ask if you consider such a proceeding respectable ?” 

“T really never thought about it,” she said, slightly raising her 
eyebrows. ‘I don’t suppose you think so. Our habits of thought 
are no doubt widely different. At any rate, I adopted the name of 
Temple, and started in the Berlin-wool and fancy-work line. You see, 
my intercourse with poor Mr. Travers developed my commercial 
faculties,” she went on rapidly. “I established myself at the little 
seaside town of Pierstoffe; and I have succeeded fairly. 1 determined 
to wait there in humble independence until I could find some evidence 
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on which to found an attempt to upset the will that robbed me. I 
have found it; and I am come to lay it before you.” 

As she spoke she drew forth a paper, in which she had written as 
shortly as possible an account of ‘Tom Reed’s interview with Poole— 
the expert’s opinion; Captain Gregory’s assertion that the will his 
father signed must have been executed before the 10th of March, and 
drawing the lawyer’s attention to the great improbability that another 
totally different will had been made within ten days of that drawn out 
by Gregory. This she placed upon his desk. 

“You are really a wonderful woman, Mrs. Travers,” said Mr. Wall, 
with a sort of reluctant admiration. “ Before I look at this, may I ask 
who supplied the capital for your undertaking ?” 

“T did, myself. You know Sir Hugh Galbraith could not claim my 
jewels. I have been completely on my own resources; and I owe no 
man, or woman either, anything.” 

Strange! in that office she could speak of Galbraith with something 
of her old enmity. 

The lawyer applied himself to the memoranda she had handed him, 
without another word: even in the eyes of respectability, a woman 
who can make money is free of this world’s guild. 

Kate sat very patiently while her adviser perused her statement 
slowly ; oh, how slowly! She even forced herself to take up a morning 
paper which lay on the office table, that Mr. Wall might feel himself 
at liberty to take his time. But she did not follow the arguments of 
the leader with much attention. She kept repeating to herself, “T 
must not be cast down by anything he says; he will be sure to decry 
the value of this information.” She kept very still, just speaking the 
exact words necessary to answer an occasional question. 

At last, after what seemed a whole hour of suspense, Mr. Wall laid 
down the paper, stared for a moment or two across the room at 
vacancy, then, putting his hands in his pockets, he exclaimed, ‘‘ This 
is very curious, very!” Kate refrained from speaking, although he 
was looking to her for words. “I suppose it seems to you proof 
positive that the will under which Sir Hugh Galbraith takes—is a 
forgery ?” 

“ Presumptive, at any rate. What does it seem to you?” 

“ Well—” long drawn out—“strongly presumptive, but not con- 
clusive; far from conclusive. Has Mr. Reed seen this man Poole ? 
—seen him, I mean, on this subject?” tapping the paper. 

“No. He rather fears opening it up to Poole, who is a silly sort 
of man, and still in the office. I suppose I must say Hugh Galbraith’s 
office.” 

“T must see him. Though I do not wish to encourage any false 
hopes, Mrs. Travers, this matter must be looked into.” 
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After some pertinent questioning and discussion, from which Kate 
gathered that the dry old lawyer was more favourable to her views 
than she had dared to hope, he observed: “It would be folly to open 
up the subject without securing ample proof, for it will be a costly 
battle. I need hardly remind you that justice is a costly commodity.” 

“Tt is; but in this cause I am prepared to sacrifice all I possess.” 

“ And suppose you are beaten; how afterwards?” 

“ With these, and this,” holding out her hand, and then touching 
her brow, “I shall never starve.” Then, after a moment’s pause, “ But 
we must not stir openly till we are certain of victory.” 

“When does your friend, Mr. Reed, return ?” 

“On Tuesday or Wednesday next, I am almost sure.” 

“T think I shall wait for him before I take any step; he isa shrewd 
fellow, as well as I remember, and remarkably interested in you.” 

“ He is,” returned Kate, smiling at the suspicion of her adviser’s 
tone. ‘He has taken up my cause almost as warmly as if it was his 
own.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said Mr. Wall, drily. ‘I shall, then, have 
an able and willing assistant in him. Meantime I shall look over 
these papers quietly this evening at home; and I think I should like 
to see you to-morrow, when I have digested the pabulum you have 
brought me. Can you call about the same time ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Wall; and if you are not likely to want me any 
more, I think I shall return to Pierstoffe to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Yes, to be sure. How do you manage about your shop when you 
are absent ?”—a little emphasis on “shop.” 

“T have a very capable assistant.” 

“Well, it was a curious idea to adopt that line of business.” 

Kate smiled. 

“However,” continued Mr. Wall, “there is no reason why you 
should not return to-morrow. I wish to see you only because I wish 
to give you a more careful opinion than I can offer after such a cursory 
glance at your case; and I am most anxious to prevent your exciting 
yourself with unfounded hopes. These will cases are most difficult, 
most doubtful; and, you see, your adversary is in possession. How- 
ever,” rising in token of dismissal, “I am sincerely interested in you, 
Mrs. Travers, though perhaps not so ardently as your friend Mr. Reed, 
for 1 acknowledge you have been hardly dealt by; still, if I could 
have matters arranged as I should wish, I would not have Sir Hugh 
Galbraith disinherited either. I always looked upon him as Mr. 
Travers’s adopted son—a fine, honourable, well-conducted young man ! 
and if you change places with him, the hardship will be shifted to his 
shoulders.” ; 

“T think with you,” returned Kate very earnestly. “Believe me, 
my motive is not to rob Hugh Galbraith, but to right myself. But 
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when I succeed, my dear sir, I shall trust to your good offices to make 
a juster division between us than will then be legally possible. You 
know my theory——” 

“There, there, there,” interrupted the lawyer; “just as I thought ; 
on this slender suggestion, rather than evidence, you think you have 
the property in your hand again! And pray what is your theory ?” 

“T am not quite so sanguine, I assure you,” said she smiling; 
“though I confess to believing that at the other side of a range of 
difficulties we shall find success, As to my theory, I believe my late 
husband did make a second will, and one far more just, probably pro- 
viding well for me, but leaving the bulk of his property to Hugh 
Galbraith; and it is for this that the present will has been sub- 
stituted.” 

“But by whom, my dear madam, by whom? There is not a soul 
interested in the matter save yourself and Sir Hugh.” 

“That is just what we must find out,” replied Kate. She could not 
bring herself to reveal her true convictions to that dry old lawyer. 
She was always so ashamed of acknowledging Ford’s feelings towards 
her, it seemed such a lowering of herself. “ But I must not keep you,” 
she added hastily, and bidding Mr. Wall good-morning, she walked 
slowly down B Street, settling her plans in her own mind. There 
was a train to Stoneborough at 1.20, which would enable her to catch 
a little, sleepy, local one to Pierstoffe at six, and so she would be 
ready for a quiet, peaceful Sunday at home, without any chance of a 
disturbing, interesting, irritating visit from Hugh Galbraith, whoso 
sombre eyes had of late acquired such a variety of expression, and had 
begun to produce an effect upon herself she could neither account for 
nor resist. Small chance indeed of ever meeting him on any terms 
again. Soon he would be plunged into trouble enough to obliterate 
any fanciful notions about herself. And then when he knew all! She 
would not try to imagine his possible condition of mind. 

Coming back to the present, Kate remembered she had put a list 
which Fanny had sent, of divers and sundry articles required for the 
“Bazaar,” in her pocket, and she would now go on to the City and 
procure them, so that, after her interview with Mr. Wall the next day, 
she should have nothing to do but to drive to the train. She ac- 


cordingly made her way to Holborn, and took “ omnibus” to Cheap- 
side, 





It was past four o'clock, and already dusk, when Kate neared her 
abode. She felt weary and utterly cast down. True, Mr. Wall was 
on the whole less unfavourable than she ventured to hope; true, she 
would be to-morrow in her safe, quiet home; still her native buoyancy 
seemed to have deserted her. As she walked rather slowly along, she 
turned over in her mind the terms in which she would write to Hugh 
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Galbraith. Her note must be friendly, neither too warm nor too cold ; 
slightly playful, she thought, would be best. Here a hansom dashed 
by; the occupant glanced through the window, stopped the driver, 
descended, and paid him hastily; turning in the opposite direction 
from whence he came, he was speedily face to face with Mrs. Temple, 
who had recognised the tall, straight figure directly he had sprung to 
the ground. 

“This is a bit of good fortune for an unlucky fellow, as I generally 
am,” said Galbraith, raising his hat and speaking with a degree of 
animation that formerly was very unusual to him. “If I had not been 
looking this side, I should have driven on to your lodgings and missed 
you again.” 

“I thought you were to be at Richmond to-day,” said Kate, whose 
composure was severely tried by his unexpected appearance, the colour 
coming up in her pale cheek, and then leaving it paler than before. 

“My sister writes to me to go to-morrow instead, so I have run up 
to see you to-day,” returned Galbraith, walking on beside her, his eyes 
riveted on her face for a few unguarded seconds. 

“ And I suppose there is no news of my purse?” said Kate quickly. 

“None, I am sorry to say; in fact, I have come to tell you there is 
nothing to tell.” Galbraith twisted his moustaches and smiled as he 
spoke. 

“It is a long way to come for nothing,” exclaimed Kate incautiously, 


and wished immediately she had not spoken, though Hugh only 
remarked— 


“For nothing—yes.” 

A few minutes’ silence, and they were at Mrs. Temple's lodging. 
Galbraith, without waiting for any invitation, followed her in very 
deliberately. 

“Dear, dear, your fire is near out, ma’am,” cried the landlady, as 
she threw open the door of the little front parlour. “I will bring a 
few sticks and make it burn up in a jiffey.” 

“Do, Mrs. Small,” said Kate, a chill feeling striking through her 
with a visible shiver. ‘Iam cold and tired.” 

The landlady lit the gas, and bustled away. 

“You look tired and pale,” said Galbraith, advancing to the hearth- 
rag and leaning his elbow on the mantelpiece while he gazed kindly 
and gravely upon her. ‘I suppose I ought to leave you?” He spoke 
with the curious familiarity which had grown up between them. 

“You may stay a while if you like,” she returned in the same tone, 
and urged to the words by a strange reluctance to part with him all 
at once, without a little more talk, perhaps a last argument. The 
return of Mrs. Small and the lighting up of the fire were a seasonable 
diversion ; and while the operation was in progress Kate loosened her 
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cloak and took off her bonnet, with the easy, graceful naturalness that 
was one of her great charms in Galbraith’s eyes, seating herself in 
her favourite low chair, her hands clasped upon her knee, without 
once looking in the glass to see if her hair was rough or smooth. 

“ And you,” began Galbraith, drawing a chair opposite—“ have you 
seen this absentee lawyer of yours yet?” 

“Yes; I have had a long interview with him to-day.” 

“ Hence these—not tears, but pale cheeks ?” said Galbraith. 

“‘ No, indeed; my interview was less crushing than I feared.” 

“That is, you are encouraged to go to law?” 

“ Almost.” 

“Tf it is ‘almost’ only, take my advice and don’t.” 

“Your advice! You are not much of a lawyer, Sir Hugh.” 

- “ Perhaps not.” A pause followed. 

“Do you know,” resumed Galbraith, “it was only a week yester- 
day since I met you at H——?” , 

“Only a week! It seems a year ago,” said Kate dreamily. 

“Tt does,” he returned ; “and it seems two or three since I looked 
up and met your murderous glance the day you were first good 
enough to write a letter for me at Pierstoffe.” 

This was dangerous ground, and Kate determined to lead away 
from it as soon as possible. 

“ How can you persist in such absurdity! It was a sickly fancy 
of yours that I looked murderously at you. Why should I?—you, 
a stranger I had never seen in my life before.” 

“Tt was no fancy, Mrs. Temple! I shall never forget your look, 
and I have seen something like it since in your eyes.” 

“There is no use in arguing with you, I know, on that subject. 
Pray, do you ever feel any inconvenience from your arm now, Sir 
Hugh?” 

“No; it is all right when I do not think of it. But sometimes 
when I do, I hesitate about using it;” and he stretched it out and 
bent it. ‘And when are you to be released from your solitude here, 
and restored to your pretty little partner and Mrs. Mills ?” 

“‘T am not perfectly sure yet; not till I see the lawyer to-morrow : 
but soon, I am sure. By-the-way, Sir Hugh, you had better give 
me the inspector’s name and address, that I may send him mine at 
Pierstoffe, in case he should recover my money.” 

“T can do that for you. It is just possible he might not like to 
give you your own except through me.” 

“ Will you do this for me then ?” 

“T will.” 


“Are you going to make any stay in town?” she asked next, to 
break the silence. 
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“My movements are very uncertain. I find my friend Upton is 
going into your neighbourhood next week. He is going to stay with 
Lady Styles, who is some relation of his.” 

“Oh, indeed!” in a rather dissatisfied tone ; “and are you to be of 
the party?” : 

“No, I am not invited. I suppose I shall drift away back to the 
very tumble-down home of my fathers, if no good reason arises for 
staying in the south.” 

“ And have you given up all idea of going into parliament ?” 

“Far from it, but I have postponed that project. Next year I shall 
think of adding myself to the ‘ obstructives,’ as I think I heard you 
once say, Mrs. Temple.” 

“T hope you will not! I do hope not!” she exclaimed. “You 
really must look about you and read, and convince yourself that it is 
a terrible waste of time and strength to attach yourself to the Conser- 
vative faction. It is impossible to stand still.” 

“Ts it not rare to meet so decided a democrat as you are, Mrs. 
Temple, among women?” 

“T do not know; and I do not think I am what is generally con- 
sidered a democrat—that is, I am more disposed to raise up than to 
pull down.” She spoke carelessly, without the earnestness and ani- 
raation she usually displayed when discussing any topic that interested 
her. Galbraith noticed this, and persisted with his subject, fearing 
that if any long pause ensued he would be compelled to leave her, 

“ And how far down would you extend your raising system ?” 

“To any depth where human life exists.” 

“ And then, when all are masters, how would the work of the 
world go on?” 

“ Ah, Sir Hugh, you ask that because you do not take the trouble 
to think! Obedience is not the virtue of the ignorant. Who, in all 
dangerous or difficult expeditions, bears hardship and privation best? 
Who is the most subordinate, submitting cheerfully, for the sake of 
discipline, even to regulations the wisdom of which he doubts? The 
cultivated gentleman.” 

“ Yes, that is true enough ; but in ordinary life cultivated gentle- 
men would not be satisfied with rough labour—ploughing fields and 
making railways; and we must have hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” 

“By the time all men are wrought up to such a pitch we shall 
have found some substitute for hard manual labour, which, by-the- 
way, has nothing in it degrading ; and God knows we are at so great, 
So enormous a distance from even a decent platform of education and 
habit—I mean among our lower classes—that the most rigid Tory 
among you might safely give a helping hand without fearing that a 
day of disabling cultivation will arrive too soon. But it is always the 
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same. I suppose when slavery began to die out in England the © 
Galbraiths of that day (I suppose there were Galbraiths then) thought 
the country was going to the dogs, and that law, order, property, 
were endangered.” 

Galbraith smiled. “Still, if men are raised to a higher state of 
intelligence and cultivation, they will demand political power, and we 
know what that is in the hands of the multitude.” 

“Not a cultivated multitude,” she replied; “we have never seen 
that. Ido not think you make sufficient allowance for the natural 
common sense of Englishmen. Besides, I have a sort of dim notion 
that political rights are an education in themselves ; a sense of respon- 
sibility makes a man think—teaches him self-respect. If a child is 
for ever in leading-strings he cannot learn to stand alone. The 
French were in leading-strings all the hundreds of years of their 
national life, till the supreme moment when, with mature passion but 
childish intellect, they burst their bonds, and gave Europe a picture 
awful and horrible enough, but not worse than might have been 
logically expected.” 

“You think, then, that we ought to have no political privileges 
beyond those of our labourers and artisans ?” 

“ My ideas are crude,” said Kate thoughtfully; “but I do believe 
that the key to the real position of what is termed the ruling class 
was given to us more than eighteen hundred and fifty years ago 
in the sentence, ‘ Whoever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant,’ ” 

“You are quite original, Mrs. Temple !” 

“T wish I could think so,” she said smiling ; “ but I don’t suppose 
I ever had an original idea in my life. My highest attainment is to 
understand other people’s ideas. However, I have not converted you 
—I can see that, nor do I expect it; but I should be pleased if I 
could persuade you to believe there are two sides to the conservative 
question. Your opinions are of some importance, mine have none, 
except to myself.” 

“T’m not quite so pig-headed a fellow as you imagine,” returned 
Galbraith laughing. “I shall not bind myself hand and foot to any 
leader ; but, though I do not like to see the people oppressed, as long 
as I live I shall do my best to keep them in their place.” 

“‘ What is their place ?” asked Kate. “ Would you go back to the 
caste system of Egypt ?” 

But Galbraith had gained his point. He had drawn her out to 
talk and smile with animation and interest; and odious as political 
women generally, indeed always, were, there was a simple sincerity 
about Mrs. Temple’s opinions that made them not only bearable, but 
pleasant to listen to. He did not pursue the subject. ‘You have 
great facilities for studying politics. I remember you take in lots of 
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newspapers at Pierstofie. By-the-way, how does Miss Lee get on 
without you ?” 

“Very badly, I imagine, which makes me so impatient at being 
kept so long here ; and I miss her much! We are great friends.” 

“ Yes; you gave me that idea. Do you never quarrel ?” 

“No; do you and—who is your great friend ?—Colonel Upton ?” 

Galbraith bent his head. 

“Do you and Colonel Upton never quarrel ?” 

“No; but I don’t know how it would be if we were shut up in a 
small room or shop together all day, like Miss Lee and yourself.” 

“ Well, we are always good friends. To be sure, Fanny gives up to 
me in everything. I am afraid I am rather imperious.” 

“T am afraid you are,” said Galbraith gravely. 

‘You cannot possibly know !” she returned, in some surprise. 

“ At any rate,’ continued Galbraith, “two imperious people never 
could get on; but when I hear Upton say that no such thing as 
friendship exists between women (he is a shocking heathen, Mrs, 
Temple), I always think of you and Miss Lee. He is equally scep- 
tical, I am sorry to say, about friendship between men and women,” 
and Galbraith stole a glance at her as he spoke. 

“One doesn’t often see it, I am afraid,” she said frankly, looking 
straight into the fire; ‘‘and it is such a loss. Women will never be 
in a right position until hearty, honest friendships with men are of 
everyday occurrence.” 

“Tam afraid, then, your right position is a long way off. It is 
all very well to discuss opinions and exchange ideas with an old 
woman, or an ugly one; but,” continued Galbraith, with a mixture 
of fun and admiration, “ when one is talking to a lovely creature, or 
even a pretty girl, one’s thoughts are apt to be distracted by the 
beautiful eyes that meet your own, or the sweet lips that contradict 
you!” 

“ Ah, Sir Hugh,” exclaimed Kate, “you make me understand how 
it is that plain women have called forth the deepest, truest, highest 
love! The feeling that is always being influenced by the accident of 
personal gifts is ignoble and unworthy.” 

“ Perhaps so,” returned Galbraith, “ but it is uncommonly natural ; 
though I will not allow you to set me down as a devotee of merely 
physical beauty! I could not care for a beautiful fool. Indeed, I do 
not believe a fool could be beautiful; but I confess that, with me, 
friendship for a lovely, companionable woman would very soon warm 
into love—unlegs, indeed, I had already given that love to another.” 

“Ts he warning me that he is provided with a safeguard ?” was the 
thought that flashed through her brain as he made a slight pause, and 
then resumed. 

“But in that case I doubt if I should have even friendship to 
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spare.” And as he spoke Galbraith leant his folded arms on the table, 
bending his head towards her with wistful eyes that set her heart 
beating, and turned her cheek pale with apprehension. 

“Tt is a vexed question,” she said coldly. “ Let us hope the happy 
solution may be found in the future perfection which some think our 
race will reach.” 

The severe composure of her tone checked Galbraith. He kept 
silence for a moment, telling himself he must not spoil his chance 
by precipitation ; and she looked so sad and quiet, and unlike her 
own frank, fearless self, that a tender dread of disturbing her un- 
necessarily, held him back. He was learning and developing rapidly 
in Love’s school. Then he would see her again, and again—and win 
his way at last! 

Meantime Kate looked at her watch. ‘Iam going to treat you 
unceremoniously, as an old acquaintance,” she said, smiling away the 
abruptness of her words; “ but I have letters to write, and . 

“ And I have kept you too long from them,” interrupted Galbraith, 
rising, but not in the least ruffled. “I shall see you to-morrow.” 

“You are going to Richmond, are you not ?” 

“True; well, on Sunday, then—and hear when you leave.” 

“Tt all depends upon the lawyer,’ she returned, in a low voice. 
“Good-bye, Sir Hugh Galbraith.” 

He took the hand she held out, pressing it close, tighter than he 
knew, and kept it, still not daring to trust himself to speak. Kate 
strove to withdraw it, and grew so deadly white, while she compressed 
her lips with a look of pain, that a sudden sense of coming evil struck 
him. He relinquished her hand, and with a hasty “Good-bye— 
God bless you!” turned quickly away. 
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HE 38tx ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
was held at EpINBURGH on 29th March 1876. 


THE Drreecrors’ Report contained the following Statements :— 

“The Report for the year 1875, which the Directors have now the 
pleasure of presenting to the Contributors, is the most favourable which has 
yet been submitted. The New Business considerably exceeds the amount 
which (apart from the assurance of contingent bonuses) was reported last 
year, while the ratio of expenditure, hitherto very low, is considerably 
reduced. The mortality and emerging claims are both very moderate in |} 
amount ; and the REALISED FUNDS have increased in the year by the large 
sum of £229,881: 17:7.” 

The New Business was—1928 Policies issued for £1,091,762, 
10s., being £40,000 above the ordinary assurances reported for pre- 
vious New Premiums of £37,296:13:10, of which £3116 |} 
by single payment, and a further sum of £8510:5:6 as price of An- 
nuities. 221 Proposals for £135,177 declined. The Claims, by 302 
Policies, were £163,936, being greatly under the estimated amount. 

Total Policies issued, 29,952, assuring £14,494,229, of which 
21,294 for £10,661,413 still subsisted. Premiums of all kinds received 
in the year, £298,856:4:8. Total Receipts, £408,848 : 7:6. 

The Realised Fund, which at the close of the previous year was | 
£2.419,004:17:10, amounted to £2,648,886:15:5. 











At LAST INVESTIGATION a Surplus was shown, on the safest estimates, |} 
of £376,500, of which £125,000 was reserved, and £251,500 divided 
among 4599 Policyholders. The result was that Policies for £1000, 
sharing a first time, were increased to sums ranging from £1170 to 
£1300. Policies which had shared before were of course further in- 
creased. In a few cases Policies which shared at the whole four divi- 
sions have now been doubled. 


Reports of the PROCEEDINGS at the MEETING may be had un application. 


EDINBURGH, April 1876. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





LONDON OFFICE—18 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 











Seottish Provident knstitution. 


SHORT STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 
THIS SOCIETY differs in its principles from any other Office. 


INSTEAD of charging rates admittedly higher than are necessary, and afterwards 
returning the excess in the shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large 
an Assurance as the Premiums will with safety bear—reserving the Whole Surplus for 
those Members who have lived to secure the Common Fund from loss, 


A Policy for £1200 to £1250 may thus at most ages be had for the Premium usually charged 


for £1000 only ; while, by reserving the surplus, large additions may be looked for on 

the Policies of those who participate. The number of such Policies was at last In- 

vestigation 4599, and some of these have already been doubled. 
Ts TERMS are thus well calculated to meet the requirements of intending Assurers. 
They are specially adapted to the case of Provisions under Family Settlements, or 
otherwise, where it is frequently of importance to secure, for the smallest present 
outlay, a competent provision, of definite amount, in the case of early death. 

Examples of Premiums, by Different Scales of Payment, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 







































































annie | ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO indie | 
7 auring Life Twenty-one | Fourteen Seven Payment. _ 
} “| Payments. Payments. | Payments. 
|} 26 £118 6 | £2 138 0/)£8 7 10 | £5 1411 | 2384 8 2 2 

27 «|| 119 2 213 6 ss 7 5 15 11 3416 1 27 

28 |} 119 11 2 T1838 8) SY & 35 4 9 28 

29 | 20 8 214 8 310 3 518 6 35 14 1 29 

*30 21 6| 215 4 3112}; 6 0 1); 386 4 0 *30 

31 2 2 6 216 2 312 1 6 10 36 14 6 31 

32 23 5 217 1 313 2; 6 8 8 37. 5 5 32 

33 2 4 6 218 0 314 4; 6 5 8 3717 2 33 

34 25 7 219 0 315 7 679 38 9 7 34 

35 2610; 3 0 2} 81611; 610 0} 39 2 9 35 

| 36 2862) 38 1 5) 818 4)] 622 8) 39167 36 

37 29 8} 8 2 9} 81911}; 615 0| 4012 4 37 

38 2M 8) & £3) ££ 2S) 627 8) 2 es FZ 38 

39 21211 $691.4 8 4) 7 © 7] 4 5 4 39 

+40 214 $9; 3 7 oi 4S5 2) 7 & Z| 4 2:10 | +40 

41 216 8; 3 9 2 472 1 6 8 44 011}; 41 

42 218 8 311 1 49 3 + 80 4419 9 42 

43 > 611 313 1 411 5 713 3 45 19 3 43 

At 3 3 3 315 3 4 13 10 716 9 4619 7 44 

45 3 5 9| 317 6 416 4}.8 0 7 48 0 8 45 
* A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at Death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20:15s. This 

Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27: 13 :4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 

+t At aye 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1000, £33:14:2, being about the same as most 


Offices require to be paid during the whole terin of life. 





Full STATEMENTS Of PRINCIPLES will be found in the Rerorts, 








DUBLIN OFFICE—16 COLLEGE GREEN, 


DUNDEE—30 Meadowside. 


NEWCASTLE—26 Market Street. 
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FOR NEARLY THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


has constantly allotted Bonuses to all Policies upon 
one uniform Principle. 





BXAMPLUES. 


<> 


CLAIMS PAID. 


£11,775 6s. 8d. has been paid on Policy No. 4,718, issued for £5,000. 
9,637 2s. 2d. ”? ” No. 4,937> ” 4,000, 
2,182 11s. 8d. No. 5,532, » 1,000. 





POLICIES STILL EXISTING. e 


Policy No. 8,924, for £5,000, has been increased to £12,000 %s. Od, 
6,616, ., 4,000, 2 8,855 17s. Od. 
5,915, » 500, : 1,153 12s. 74. 


These will continue to be augmented annually until death. 





POLICIES STILL EXISTING, 


and on which no further Premiums will be paid, the yearly payments having 
been extinguished, by application of part of the Bonus to that purpose. 


Policy No. 8,595, for £3,000, remains increased to £4,346 Os. Od. 
t 6,004, ,, 1,000, ” 1,443 8s. Od, 
‘ 9,195, __,, 500, - 661 Os. Od. 


These Policies will also continue to be augmented annually until death. 








The Surplus applicable to Bonuses at last quinquennial 
valuation was £355,543 8s. 8d. 





N.B.—Rates and Forms of Proposal will be forwarded on application to 
‘* THE PROVIDENT Lire OFFIce, 50 Regent Street, London, W.; 
and 14 Cornhill, E.C.” 
{over 
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THE following instances of the advantage of carly prudence show 
that Life Insurance is capable not only of forming @ provision 
against immediate necessities, but that it may be adopted 
among the highest classes as a means of realising an important 


addition to the family estate. 





THE MOST REV. DR. SUMNER, late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, insured his life in Zhe Provident Life Office 
for £4,000. At his death, in 1862, the Policy had been 


raised by Bonuses to £7,306. 25. 3d. which sum was paid to 
his Executors. 


THE RIGHT REV. DR. SUMNER, late Bishop of 
Wincltester, insured his life in the same Office and at the same 
time for £5,000. At his death, in the present year, the sum 
payable had been raised by Bonuses to £10,605. 4s. 4d., which 
amount was paid to the Executors on the 2nd December inst. 


The Directors of Zhe Provident Life Office received the 
sanction of the late Archbishop during his lifetime to publish 
the particulars of his Policy, he being desirous that the sound 
system and the advantages of this old Office should be known to 
Insurers. ‘The representatives of the late Bishop of Winchester 


have now sanctioned a similar step. 


The Directors gladly avail themselves of the opportunity 
to illustrate the advantages of Insurance in an Office conducted 


on true principles, by this reference to names which will 
command attention. 


50 REGENT STREET: 
December, 1874. 
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DR. ROOKE'S 
ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health and thus pro- 
tong life shou'd read Dr. Rooke’s “* ANtI-LANCET = 
or “ Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine,” which can 
be had gratis from any Chemist, or post-free from 
Dr. Rooke,Scarborough. Concerning this book, which 
contains 168 pages, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Knowles, observed :—“ Zé will be an incalcu/able boon 
to every person who can read and think.” 








CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


1s SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED Br 
SEVERAL EMINENT’ PHYSICIANS, AND BY 


Dr. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


Author of the “Anti-Lancet.” It has been used with the 
most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Inflnenza, Consumptive Night Sweats, Spitting of 
Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
‘Throat and Chest. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all 
respectable Chemists, and wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

@@ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
“J)iseases of the Lungs and Air-Vessels,” a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 
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SLACKS ELECTRO-PLATE, 
By ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 


Is a strong coating of Pure Silver over Slack’s Nickel; in appearance and wear 
it is equal to Sterling Silver. 
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XP Catalogues, with Drawings and Prices, Gratis or Post-free. 
ORDERS ABOVE £2 SENT PER RAIL, CARRIAGE FREE. 
TO BE HAD ONLY OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 


336, STRAND (opposite Somerset House), LONDON. 





Are warranted not to contain a single particle of 
MERCURY or any othr MINERAL 
SUBSTANCE. but to consist entirely of 
Medicinal Matters, PURELY VEGE. 
TABLE. 


For nearly forty years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and in all 
Skin Complaints are one of the 


BEST MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 18. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each, 
by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, 
Fieet Steet, Loxpon; and by all Chemists 
and Medicine Vendors. Sent free on receipt of 14 or 33 Stamps, And can be obtained of all Wholesale Houses 
in London, Liverpool, Manchester, York, Hull, &e., &e. 
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ie OR BF teas 2 ra Mlustrated Catalogue free, 
THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA cOCOn, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR, BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS 
BEVERAGE. 


_ ae IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY BY ALL GROCERS. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR 


Is supplied only in quart and pint bottles of imperial measure, bearing their name and 
address on the labels and metallic covering of the stoppers, ‘and 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN; | 
AND WHOLESALE AT 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
SPECIAL PRIZE MEDAL—VIENNA, 1873. 


None are Genuine witheut |: the Name of J. & J, CASH. 


Cash's 


SOLD BY DRAPERS fi 




















THE MOST DURABLE AND SATISFACTORY TRIMMING FOR 
LADIES, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS WARDROBES. 








~~ “D BY W. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, 
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MORTLOCK’S POTTERY GALLERIES. 


(EsTABLISHED 1746.) 


The largest selection of China, Glass, and Earthenware in the United Kingdom. 
DINNER and LUNCHEON SERVICES. DESSERT and TOILET SERVICES. 
BREAKFAST and TEA SERVICES, ORNAMENTAL PORCELAIN. 


Depot for the New TOUGHENED GLASS. 
GLASS, ENGRAVED and PLAIN, | ANTIQUE and RENAISSANCE. 





PATTERNS AND ESTIMATES FREE OF EXPENSE. \ 
All Goods Marked in Plain Figures, with a Discount for Cash. 
SOLE ADDRESSES :— 


208 and 204, OXFORD STREET, and 31, ORCHARD STREET, W. 


Sy JV BEELER & \ATILSON'S | 
a) grunez SEWING ¥ ¥ MACHINES | 


ARE THE MOST PERFECT, SIMPLE, AND DURABLE. 
TREADLE MACHINE FROM SIX GUINEAS FOR CASH. 
NEW ROTARY-HOOK MACHINE for Heavy Manufacturing Purposes, £9 and £10. 


Or on the New System of Hire, with Option of Purchase. Particulars on application. 
Every Genuine Machine has the Trade Mark affixed. Prospectus, &c., Post_/ree. 


New Chief Office—21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., near the Mansion House. 
West End Depot—139, Regent Street, London. — Depst—73, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


NCH . 
MANCHESTER, 131, Market Street. | PLYMOUTH—198, Union Street. | CARDIFF—16, St. Mary Street. 
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LEEDS—41, Commercial Street. | EXETER—London Inn Square. | EDINBURGH—99, Princes Street. 
BIRMINGHAM—Stephenson’s Place | BRISTOL—50, Victoria Street. | GLASGOW—82, Union Street. 
NORWICH—45, London Street. BRADFORD—57, Tyrrel Street. DUBLIN—1, St. Stephen’s Green. 
YORK—27, Coney Street. | BLACKBURN—50, Church Street. BELFAST—63, High Street. 





KINAHAN’SL.L. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very | 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, | 


In quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome | 
than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words 


“KINAHAN’S LL. WHISKY.’ 


On Seal, Label, and Cork. Wholesale Depot :— 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 





